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In this second edition of the English translation of Amiel's 
Jmiraai InUyne, I have inserted a good many new passages, 
taken from the last French edition {Cingwhne idUion, revue el 
augrnenUe). But I have not translated all the fresh material 
to he found in that edition, nor have I omitted certain sec- 
tions of the Journal which in these two recent volumes have 
been omitted by their French editors. It would bo of no 
interest to give my reasons for these variations at length, 
They depend upon certain differences between the English 
and the French public, which are more readily felt than 
explained. Some of the passages which I have left untrans- 
lated seemed to me to overweight the introspective aide of 
the Journal, already so full — to overweight it, at any rate, 
for English readers. Otliers which I have retained, though 
they often relate to local names and hooka, more or less 
unfamiliar to the general public, yet seemed to me valuable 
as supplying some of that surrounding detail, that setting, 
which helps one to understand a life. Besides, we English 
are in many ways more akin to Protestant and Puritan 
Gene\'a than the French readers to whom the original Journal 
primarily addresses itself, and some of the entries I have kept 
have probably, by the nature of things, more savour for \\a 
than for them. 

M. A. W.J 



k. 



The new and enlarged Index affixed to the present Edition is 
due to the care and pains of Mr. George Seton of St. Bennet's, 
Edinburgh, to whom the Translator desires to express her sincere 
thanks. 




This tranBlation of Amiel'fl Journal Intime ia primarny ad- 
dressed to those whose knowledge at French, while it may be 
sufficient to carry them with more or less complete under- 
standing through a novel or a newspaper, is yet not enough to 
allow them to underatfind and appreciate a book containing 
subtle and complicated forma of expression, I believe there 
are many such to be found among the reading pubhc, and 
among those who would naturally take a strong interest in 
such a life and mind as Amiel's, were it not for the barrier of 
language. It is, at any rate, in the hope that a certain 
number of additional readers may he thereby attracted to 
the Journal Intime that this translation of it has been under- 
taken. 

The difficulties of the translation have been sometimes 
considerable, owing, first of all, to those elliptical niodes of 
speech which a man naturally employs when he is writing for 
lumself and not for the public, but which a translator at all 
events is bound in some degree to expand. Every here and 
there Amiel expresses himself in a kind of shorthand, perfectly 
intelligible to a Frenchman, but for which an English 
equivalent, at once terse and clear, is hard to find. Another 
difficulty has been his constant use of a technical philosophical 
language, which, according to his French critics, is not French 
— even philosophical French — but German. Very often it 
has been impossible to give any other than a literal rendering 
of such passages, if the thought of the original was to be 
preserved ; but in those cases where a choice was open to me, 
I have preferred the more literary to the more technical ex- 
preasion; and I have been encouraged to do so by the fact 
Amif'l, when he came to prepare for publication a certain 
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^^ number of Pensies, extracted from the Journal, and printed at 
the and of a. volume of poems published in 1853, frequently 
softened his phrases, so that sentences which survive in the 
Journal in a more technical form are to be found in a more 
literary form in the Grains de Mil. 

In two or three cases — not more, I think — I have allowed 
myself to transpose a sentence bodily, and in a few instances 
I have added some explanatory words to the text, which, 
wherever the addition was of any importance, are indicated 
by square brackets. 

My warmest thanks are due to my friend and critic, M. 
Edmond Soberer, from whose valuable and interesting study, 
prefixed to the French Journal, as well as from certain 
materials in his possession which he has very kindly allowed 

■ me to mate use of, I have drawn by far the greater part of 
the biograpiiical material embodied in the Introduction. M. 
Soberer has also given me help and advice through the whole 
process of translation— advice which his scholarly knowledge 
of English has made especially worth baring. 

In the translation of the more technical philosophical 
passages I have been greatly helped by another friend, Hi. 
Bernard Bosanquet, Fellow of University College, Ojdbrd, the 
translator of Lotze, of whose care and pains in the matter I 
cherish a grateful remembrance. 

But with all the help that has been so freely given me, not 
only by these friends but by others, I confide the little book 
to the public with many a misgiving I May it at least v ' 
few more friends and readers here and there for one Tsho 
lived alone, and died sadly persuaded that his life had been a 
barren mistake ; whereas, all the while — such is the irony of 
things — he had been in reahty working out the mission assigned 
him in the spiritual economy, and faithfully obeying the 
secret mandate which had impressed itself upon his youthful 
consciousness: — 'Lei llie living live; and you, gather together 
your thoughts, leave behind you a legacy of feeling a/nd ideas,- you 

tist -useful so.' 
MAKY A. WARa 
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It 'waa iu the last Aaje of December 1889 that the fiist yolome ti 
Henri Frdd^ric AiaieVB Jowmal Inlime was publislied. at OensYa 
The book, of which the general literary world knaw nothing pi ' 
its appearance, contained a long and remarkable Introduction b 
the pen of M, Edmond Scherer, the well-known French c 
had been for many years one of Amiel'a mogt valued friends, and it 
was prefaced also by a little Avertitsement, in which the ' Editors ' 
— that ifl to say, the Genevese friends to whom the care and publi- 
cation of the Journal biid been in the first instance entrusted — 
described in a few reserved and sober worda the genesis and objects 
of the publication. Some thousands of sheets of Journal, covering 
a. period of more than thirty years, had come into the haiidB of 
Amiel's liSflrary heirs. ' They were written,' said the AvertiiMm^nt, 
' with several ends in view. Amiel recorded in them his various 
occupations, and the incidents of each day. He preserved in them 
his psychological observations, and the impressious produced on him 
by books. But his Journal was, above all, the conEdant of his 
most private and intimate thoui^hts ; a means whereby the thinker 
becajnc conscious of his own inner life; a safe shelter wherein his 
questjoniogs of fata and the future, the voice of grief, of self-ex-\ 
amination and confeasion, the eonl's cry for inward peace, might 
make themselves freely heard. ... In the directions concerning! 
his papers which he left behind him, Amiel expressed the wish 
that his literary executors should publish those parts of the Journal 
which might seem to them to possess either interest as thought or 
valne as experience.- The publication of this volume ia the ful- 
filment of this desire. — The reader will find in it, not a vatume of 
Merwira, but the confidences of a solitary thinker, the meditations 
of a philosopher for whom the things of the soul were the sovereign ' 
realities of existence,'^ 

Thus modestly announced, the little volume made its quiet 

tit contained nothing, or almost nothing, of ordinary 
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biograpbieal material, M. Scterer's Introduction flupplied Huch 
faclH OB were absolutely neeesaary to the understanding of Anuel's 
intellectual history, but nothing more. Everything of a local or 
private character that could be excluded was excluded. The object 
of the Editors in their choice of passages for publication was de- 
clared to be {dmply ' the reproduction of the moral and intellectual 
physiognomy of their friend,' while M. Soberer expressly disclaimed 
any biographical intentiona, and limited Ms Introduction as far as 
(possible to ' a study of the chaiuctei aud thought of Amiel.' T1 
Icontenta of the volume, then, were purely literary and philos 
phical ; . its prevailing tone wa? a tone of introspection, and the 
public which can admit the claims and overiook the inherent de- 
fects of introspective literature has always been a small one. The 
writer of the Journal had been during his lifetime wholly unknown 
to the general Europeau public. In Geneva itself he bad been 
BommoiUy regarded as a man who had signally disappointed the 
hopes and expectations of his ErieiidB, whose reserve and indeciedon 
of character had in many respects spoilt his life, and alienated the 
society around him ; while his professorial lectures were generally 
pronounced dry and unattractive, and the few volumes of poems 
which represented almost his ouly coutrlbutions to literature had 
nowhere met with any real cordiality of reception. Those coe- 
cemed, therefore, in the publication of the first volume of the 
Journal can hardly have had much expectation of a wide ma 
Geneva is not a fiivourabla starting-point for a French book, and it 
may well have seemed that not even the support of M. Scherer's 
name would be likely to carry the volume beyond a small local 
cbcla 

But 'wisdom is justified of her children I' It is now nearly 
three years since the first volume of the Journal Intime appeared, 
the impresaiou made by it was deepened and extended by the 
publication of the second volume in 1864 ; and it is now not too 
much to say that this remarkable record of a life has made its way 
to what promises to be a permanent place in literature. Among 
those who think and read it is beginning to be generally recognised 
that another book has been added to the books which live — not to 
those, perhaps, which live in the public view, much diaciused, 
much praised, the objects of feeling and of struggle, but to those ii 
which a germ of permanent life has been deposited silently, almost 
secretly, which compel no homage and excite no rivalry, and which 
owe the place that the world half-uneonaciously yields to them to 
nothing but that indestructible sympathy of man with man, that 
eternal answering of feeling to feeling, which is one of the great 
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priniuples, perhaps the greatest principle, nt the root of literal 
M. Scherer natarally was the first among the recognised guidi 
opinioa to attempt the placing of his friend's Journal. ' The man 
who, danng his lifetime, was incapable of giving us Bny deliberata 
or conscious woik worthy of hia powers, has now left ns, after hia 
death, a boot which wiU not die. For the secret of Amiel'a 
malady is sublime, and the expression of it wonderful.' So ran 
one of the last pan^raphs of the Introduction, and one may see in 
the sentences another instance of that courage, that reasoned rash- 
ness, which dlBlinguisheg the good from the mediocre critic. Fut 
it is sa true now as it was in the days when La firnyfere rated the 
critics of hia time for their incapacity to praise, and praise at 
that 'the surest test of a man's critical power, is his judgi 
conte fiiporari^ ?! HT Benan, I think, with that eiquisito lit 
sense ofE^^as the nest among the authorities to mention Ajuii 
name with the emphasis it deserved. He quoted a passage 
the Joomal in his Preface to the Souvenirt d'Enftmee et de Jeuneue, 
describingitas the saying 'ifiinjwueur dialtnjTu/, AT. Jmwiifo OtAhie.' 
Since then M. Benan has devoted two curious articles to the com- 
pleted Journal in the Journal da Dehaii, The first object of these 
reviews, no doubt, was not so much the critical appreciation of 
Amid aa the development of coliaiE paradoses which have been 
haunting vftrions comers of M. Reuait'a mind for seventl years past, 
and to which it is to be hoped he has now given expression with 
Guffieient emphasis and hmcqverie to satisfy even his passion for 
int£llectual adventure. Still, the rank of the book was fully recog- 
nised, andlhe first article especially contained some remarkable 
ciams, to which we shall find occasion to recur. ' In these two volui 
of ^entiit' said M. Renan, ' without any sacrifice of truth 
effect, we have both the perfect mirror of a modem mind ot 
best type, matured by the best modern culture, and also a strikinj^ 
picture of the sufferings which beset the sterility of genius. These 
two volimiea may certainly be reckoned among the most interesting 
phUosophical writings which have appeared of late years.' 

M. Caro'a article on the first volume of the Journal, in the 
Bev»« Aei Dewc Mondes for February 1883, may perhaps count as 
the fint introduction of the book to the general cultivated public 
He gave a careful analysis of the first half of the Journal, — resumed 
eighteen months later in the same periodical on the appearance of 
tiiB second volume, — and, wliile protesting against what he con- 
ceived to be the general tendency and effect of Amiel's mental atory, he 
showed himself fully consciona of the rare and delicate qualities 
the new writer. ' La riverie a rilusd a notre aiiiciw,' he say 
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^^^P feluctantly — for M, Cnro has his doubts as to the legitimacy at 

^^^ rherie; ' il «i a faU mie wuvrs qwi ratera.' The Bame final judg. 

ment, accompanied by a very difierent serieB of comments, vat 

pronounced on. the Journal a year later by M. Paul Boui^t, a 

young and riaing writer, whose article ia perhaps chiefly intereating 

toB showing the kind of effect prodnced by Amid's thought on m' 
of a type essentially alien from his own. There is a leaven of 
Bomething positive and austere, of something which, for want 
better mime, one calls Puritanism, in Amiel, which escapes the 
author of Uti* Cruelle EnigTM. But whether he haa understood 
Amie! or no, M. Boui^et is fully alive to the mark which the 
Journal is likely to make among modern records of mental history. 
He, too, insists that the book ia already famous and will remain 
in the first place, because of its inexorable realism and sincerity 
the second, because it is the most perfect example available of a 
' certain variety of the modem mind. 

Amongst ourselves, allhough the Journal has attracted the atten* 
tion of all who keep a vigihuit eye on the progress of foreign litera- 
ture, and although one or two appreciative articles have appeared o 
it in the magazines, the book has still to become generally known. 
One remarkable English testimony to it, however, must be qnoted. 
Sis months after the publication of the first volume, the late Mark 
Pattison, who since then has himself bequeathed to literature 
strange and memorable fragment of autobiography, addressed a letter 
to M. Scherer as the editor of the Journal Intime, which M. Soberer 
has since published, nearly a year after the death of the writer. 
The words have a strong and melancholy interest for all who knew 
Mark Pattison ; and they certainly deserve a place in any attempt 
to estimate the impression already made on contemporary thought 
by the Jountoi Intime. 

' I wish to convey to you, sir,' writes the Rector of Lincoln, 
' the thanks of one at least of the public for giving the light to this 
predoua record of a unique experience, I say unique, but I a 
vonch that there is in existence at least one other soul which has 
hved through the same straggles, mental and moral, as AmieL 

I your pathetic description of the volonU qui vovdraU voniovr, timm i 
puUsanie 4 lefoumir A, elle-mSme des motifs, — of the repugnance for 
all action — the eoul petrified by the sentiment of the inflnite, ii 
this I recognise myself. Celui <pii a dichiffr^ U secret delavie finU, 
^1 en a bi te mot, est sorti du, monde des vivants, U ea mort dt fcut. 
I can feel forcibly the truth of this, bb it appUes to myself I 
' It is not, however, with the view of thrusting my egotism upon 
you that I have ventured upon addressing you, Aa I cannot sup- 
r i 
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^pijM that BO peculiar a psychological revelation will tnjoj 

popularity, I think it a duty to the editor to aBsare him that there 
are pttrsoiiB in the world whose hooIb respond, in tlie depths of their 
inmoat nature, to the cry of angtush whidi makes itself heard in the 
pagea of these remarlcable confeasionH.' 

So mnch for the place which the Journal — the fiuit of so many 
yeani of painftil thought and disappointed effort — seems to be at last 
secaiing foi its author among those contemporaries who in his life- 
time knew nothing of him. It ie a natural consequence of the 
Bueceaa of the hook that the more it penetrateH, the greater desire 
there is to know something more than ita original editors and M. 
Sciierer have yet told us about the personal history of the man who 
wrote it — about bis education, his habits, and liis frieuds. Perhaps 
some day this wish may iind its satisfaution. It is an innocent one, 
and the public may even be said to have a kiud of right to know 
BE mnch aa can be told it of the personalities which move and stir 
it. At present the biographical- material available is extremely 
scanty, and if it were not for the kindness of M, Scherer, who has 
allowed the present writer access to certain manuacript material in 
his po^esaion, even the sketch which follows, vague and imperfect 
ea it necessarily ia, would have been impossible.* 

I Henri Fr^d^iic Aniiel was bom at Genev a in Sep tember l62l. 

I He belonged to one of the emigrant families, of which a more or 
less steady supply had enriched the little Republic during the three 
centuries following the Reformation. Amiel's ancestors, like those 
of Sismondi, left Languedoc for Oeneva after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Uis father must have been a youth at the time 
when Geneva passed into the power of the French Republic, and 
woultl eeem to have married and settled in the halcyon days fol- 
lowing the restoration of Oenevese independence in 1814. Amiel 
was bum wbeu the prosperity of Geneva was at its height, when 
itlie little Stat« was administered by men uf European re])Utation, 
and Gvneveee society bod power to attract distinguished visitors 
and admirers from all parts. The veteran Sonsletten, who had 
bet:n the friend of Gray and the associate of Voltaire, was still talk- 
ing and enjoying life in his ig^rtetatnt overlooking the woods of 
La BAtie. Rtiaai and Sismondi were busy lecturing to the Genevese 
youth, or talcing part in Genevese legislation ; an active scientific 
■ Four or live artialea on the sul^cct of Amiol's Itfo licive lioen contti. 
bated t^ tliu Sivue Intemalionale by Mdlle. Bertlie Vudier during thu 
of the present book through the press. Wy kni 

~ite to euable me to muke use of tliom for thu pui 
B present introdaotioii. 
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gronp, headed by the Pictete, De k Rive, and the botaniBt Auguste- 
Pyrama de Candolle, kept the country abreast of European thought 
and specnlation, whUe the mixed nationality of the place — the blend- 
ing In it of French keenneBi with Protestant enthuaiaamB and Pro- 
testant solidity — was beginning to find ininiitable and characteristic 
espression in the storiea of Topffer. The country was governed by an 
-- ' arietocracy, which was not so much an ariHtocracy of birth ae one of 
merit and intellect, and the moderate conatitutionoJ ideofl which repre- 
sented the Liberaliam ot the poet-Waterloo period were nowhere more 
warmly embraced or more intelligently carried out than is Qenera. 
During the yean, however, vhich immediately followed Amiel'i 
birth, some signs of decadence began, to be visible in this brilliant 
Oenevese society. The generation which had wiuted for, prepared, 
and controlled, the Beatoration of 1814, was falling into the back- 
gronnd, and the younger generation, with all its respectability, 
wanted energy, above all, wanted leaders. The revolutionaiy forcea 
in the Stat«, which had made themselvea violently felt during the 
civil turmoils of the period preceding the assembly of the French 
States Oeneral, and had afterwards produced the miniature Tenor 
which foreed Stsmondi into exile, had been for a while laid to deep 
by the events of 1814. But the slumber was a abort one at Genera 
as eleewhere, and when Roesi quitted the Republic for France m 
1633, he did so with a mind full of miEgivinga as to the political 
future of the little State which had given him— an exile and & 
CsthoUc~ao generoua a welcome in 1819. The ideas of 1830 
were shaking the fabric and disturbing the eq^uilibrium of the Swiss 
Confederation as a whole, and of many of the cantons composing it. 
Oeneva was atill apparently tranquil while her neighbours were 
diaturbed, but no one looking back on the history of the Republic, 
and able to measure the strength of the Radical force in Europe 
after the fall of Charlea X, could have felt much doubt but that a 
few more yeara would bring Geneva also into the whirlpool of poli- 
tical change. 

In the same year — 1 833 — that M. Rossi had left Geneva, Henri 
Fr^dric Amiel, at twelve years old, waa left orphaned of both his 
parents. They had died comparatively young, — bia mother was 
only juet over thirty, and his father cannot have been much older. 
On the death of the mother the little faoiily waa broken Up, the 
boy paaaing into the core of one relative, bis two sisters into that of 
another. Certain notes in M. Scherer'a poeseasion throw a little 
light here and there upon a childhood and youth which must 
necefisarily have been a little bare and forlorn. They show na a 
sensitive impKBaionahle boy, of healtli rather delicate than robnat, 
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lore or less luelanuhuly and dreamy view of 
life, and shuwing a deep intere^ in those religious probtenifi and 
ideas in which the air of Geneva has been steeped aiace the daja of 
Calvin. The religiouB teaching which a Geneveae lad nndei;goeJi 
prior to hia aduiiaaion to full Church iiiemberBhip, made b deeji 
irapresaion on him, and certain mystical elementa of chamcteri 
which, remained strong in him to the end, showed theniBelvea very) 
eafly. At the College or Public School of Geneva, and at the 
AeadSmie, lie would seem to have done only moderately as far a« 
pmea and honours were concerned. We ore told, however, that be 
lead enormonaly, and that he was, getterally speaking, inuliued 
a&er to make friends with men older than himeelf than with his 
eonteinporaries. He fell specially under the influence of Adolphe 
Piotet, a brilliant philologist and man of letters belonging to a well- 
known Geneveae family, afid in later life he was able, while review- 
ing one of M. Pictet'a books, to give grateful expression to liis senae 
>f obligation. 

Writing in 1856 he describes the elfect produced in Geneva by ' 
M. Pictet's Lectures on .Esthetics in 1840 — the first ever delivered 
in a town iu which tlie Beautiful had been for centuries regarded 1 
aa the rival and enemy of the True. ' He who is now writing,' ■ 
says Amiel, ' was then among M, Pictet's youngest hearers. Since 
then twenty experiences of the same kind have followed each other 
in hia intellectual experience, yet none haa effaced the deep iuipres- 
idon made upon him by these lectures. Coming as they did at a 
favonrable moment, and answering many a poaitive question and 
many a vague ^piration of youth, they exercised a decisive in- 
fluence over hia thought ; they were to him an important step in 
that continuoufl initiation which wa call life, they filled him with 
&esh intuitions, they brought near to him the horizons of his 
dreams, And, as always happens with a first-rate man, what struck 
him even more than the teaching wa£ the teacher. So that this 
memory of 1840 is still dear and precious to him, and for this 
double service, which is not of the kind one forgets, the student of 
those days delights in expressing to the professor of 1840 his sincere 
and filial gratitude.' 

Amiel's first literary production, or practically his first, aeama to 
have been the result partly of these lectures, and partly of a visit to 
Italy which began in November 1841. In 1842, a year which was 
spent entirely in Italy and Sicily, he contributed three articles on 
SI. Eio'a book, L'Aii ChrAien, to the Bibliothiq-ae UniverseiU da 
Qenive. We see in them the yonng etudent conscientioTialy writing 
Ilii first review — writing it at inordinate length, aa joiin^ ts 

} 
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apt to do, and trcntmg the subject ab ovo in a grsTe, poQl 
w«j, whicli is a. little naire and iaesperienced indeed, but still pro- 
misiug, as all BeriousneEs of work and purpoae is promising. All 
that ia individual in it is first of all the strong CLriatian feeling 
wliicii much of it Bliows,ftnd secondly, the tone of melancholy which 
already makes itaelf felt here and there, especially in one rather 
remarkable passage. As to the Christian feeling, we find M. Eio 
described as belonging to 'that noble school of men who are striv- 
ing to rekindle the dead beliefs of France, to rescue FrencbmeD 
from the camp of materialistic or pantheistic ideas, and rally them 
round that Christian banner which is the banner of true progress 
and true civilisation.' The HeniiisEance is treated as a disastrouB 
but inevitable criffls, in which the idealiBm of the Middle Ages was 
dethroned by the naturalism of modern times, — ' The Renaissance 
perhaps robbed as of more than it gave UB,'-^aiid so on. The tone 
of criticism ia instructive enough to the student of Amiel's mind, 
but the product itself has no particular savour of ita own, 
occasional note of depression and discoun^meut, however, 
different thing ; here, for those who know the JourTial Intima, there 
is already something characteristic, something which foretells the 
future. For instance, after dwelling with evident 
of the metaphysical problems lying at tie root of art in general, and 
Christian, art in particular, the writer goes on to set the difficulty of 
M. Bio's task against its attractiveness, to insist on the intricacy of 
the investigatioiiB involved, and on the impossibiUty of making thi 
two instrmnenta on which their aucucsa depends — the imaginativ< 
and the analytical faculty — work harmoniously and efiectively to- 
gether. And anppoaing the goal achieved, supposing a man by 
sight and patience has succeeded in forcing his way farther than any 
previous explorer into the recesses of the Beautiful or the True, 
there still remains the enormous, the insuperable difficulty of ex- 
pression, of fit and adequate communication from mind to mind i 
there still remains the question whether, after all, ' he who discovers 
a new world in the deptha of the invisible would not do wisely to 
plant on it a flag known to himself alone, and, like Achilles, 
" devour hie heart in seuret ;" whether the greatest problems whicliJ 
have ever been guessed on earth had not better have remained 
buried in the brain wliich had found the key to them, and whethen 
the deepest thinkers — those whose hand has been boldest in diaw-^ 
ing aside the veil, and their eye keenest in fathoming the mysterii 
beyond it — had not better, like the prophetfiss of Ilion, have kepi 
for heaven, and heaven only, secrets and mysteries which 
tmgae GaniioC truly express, nor human iut«Uigence conceive.' 



OoiiouB iroTds for a begitmcr of twenty-one ! There ia a. tonoh, 
no doubt, of youth and fatuity in the passage ; one feels how much 
Ihe vagiie aonorons phraBes have pleased tlie writer's immatare liter- 
ary sense ; bat Uiere ia something else too — there is a hreath of that 
same Epeculative_2a§su)ii which bunia in the Journal, and one hears, { 
OS it were, tSe'Srat accents of a melancholy, tlie first eipreHBion. of a 
inuod of mind, which became in after years the fixed characteristic^ 
of the writer. ' At twenty he wae already proud, timid, and melan- 
choly,' writes an old friend ; and a little farther on, ' Disoourage- 
ment took poBsesHion ofhim vtry early.' 

However, in spite of this inbred tendency, which was probably 
hereditary and inevitable, the years which followed these articles, 
from 1842 to Christmas 1846, were years of happiness and steady 
int«!leelual expansion. They were Amiel's Wa/nderjahre, spent in 
a free, wandering student life, which left deep marks on hie 
intellectual development. During four years, from 1844 to 1848, 
liis headquarters were at Berlin ; but every vacation saw ^iii ex- 
ploring some new country or fresh intellectual centre— Scandinavia 
in 1846, Holland in 1846, Vienna, Munich, and Tubingen in 
1848, while Paris had already attracted him in 1841, and he was 
to make acquaintance with London ten years later, in 1861. No 
drcnmatancea could have been more favourable, one would have 
thought, to the development of such a nature. With his extia- 
ordinary powec of ' throwing himself into the object ' — of effacing 
himself and his own personality in the presence of the thing to be 
understood and absorbed — he must have passed these years of 
travel and ac(j[nisition in a state of continuous intellectual energy 
and excitement. It is in no spirit of conceit that he says in I85T, 
comparing himself with Maine de Biron, ' This nature is, aa it were, 
only one of the men which exist in ma My horizon is vaster ; I 
have seen much more of men, things, countries, peoples, books 
have a greater maas of experiences.' This fact, indeed, of a wide^ 
and varied persona! experience, must never be forgotten 
critical estimate of Amiel as a man or writer. We may so easily 
conceive him as a sedentary profesaor, with the ordinary professorial 
knowledge, or rather ignorance, of men and the worid, felling into 
introspection under the pressure of circumstance, and for want, aa 
it were, of something else to think about. Not at alL The man 
who has left ua these microscopic analyses of his own moods and 
fedingB, had penetrated more or less into the social and intellectual 
Hfe of iialf a dozen European countries, and was familiar not only 
h the books, but, to a large extent also, with tlie men of his 
nation. The meditative and introspective gift was in htm, not 
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the product, but the mistreas of circumatouca. It Uiok from the 
outer world what that world tad to give, and then made the etuff 
so gaiaed auhservient to ita own ends. 

Of theee jeara of travel, however, the four yeara spent at Berlin 
were by far the most iioportant, ' It was at Heidelbeig and Berlin,' 
eaya M. Scherer, ' that the world of arience and Bpeculation 
opened on the dazzled eyes of the young nian. He wan accuatoiued 
to speak of his four yeara at Berlin as " hia intelleclnal phase," and 
one felt that he inclined to regard them as the happiest period of 
hia life. The spell which Berlin laid upon him lasted long,' 
Probably hia happiness in Germany was partly owing to a. sen 
reaction against Geneva. There are signs that he had felt himself 
somewhat isolated at school and college, and that in the German 
world hia apeoial individuality, with ila dreaminess and ita melan- 
choly, found congenial surrouniiinga far more readily than had been 
the case in the drier and harsher atmoaphere of the Protestant 
Rome. However this may be, it ia certain that German thought 
took possession of him, that he became steeped not only in OermoQ 
methods of speculation, hot in German modes of expression, i 
German forms of sentiment, which clung to tiitn through life, and 
vitally aCFecl«d both hia opinions and his style. M. Benan and U. 
Bouiget aiiake their heads over the Gernianisnia, which, according 
to the latter, give a certain ' barbarous ' air to many passages of the' 
Journal But both admit that Amiel's individuality owes a great 
port of its penetrating force to that intermingling of German with 
French elements, of which there are such abundant traces in tha 
Jowraal Intime. .Amiel, in fact, ia one more typical product of a 
movement which ia certainly of enormous importance in the hiatory 
of modem thought, even though we may not be prepared to a; 
to all tha sweeping terms in which a writer like M. Taina describes 
it. ' IVom 1780 to 1830,' says M. Taine, ' Germany produced al! 
the ideas of our historical age, and during another half-century, 
perhaps another century, notre grandg affaire <em de la repmser' 
He is inclined to compare the influence of German ideas or 
modem world to the ferment of the Renaieaance, No spiritual 
force ' more original, more universal, more fruitful in consequences 
of every sort and bearing, more capable of transforming and remak- 
ing eveiything presented to it, has arisen during the last tlurae 
hundred years. Like the spirit of the Renaissance and of the 
classical age, it attracts into its orbit all the great works of contem- 
porary intelligence.' Quinet, pursuing a somewhat different 1' 
of thought, regards the worship of Oei'iiian ideas inangarated in 
I France by Madame de Stafil as the natural result of reliction A 
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mth century and all ita ways. ' German sjBtem^~ 
Oerman hypotheses, beliefs, and poetry, aU. were eagerly welcomed 
as a cure for hearts crashed by the mockery of Caudlde and tha 
materialism of the Bevolution. . . , Under the Restoration France 
continued to Btudy German philosophy and poetry with profound 
veneration and submisBion. We imitated, translated, compiled, and 
then again we compiled, translated, imitated." The importance of 
the part played by German influence in French Romanticiam has 
indeed been much disputed, but the debt of French metaphysics,, 
French philology, and French historical study, to German methods 
and Qermiui research during the last half-century is beyond dispute. 
Aoil the movement to-day is aa strong as ctbt. A modern critic 
like 1/L Darmstetter regards it as a misfortune that the artificial 
stimulus given by the war to the study of German has, to some ex- 
tent, checked the study of English in France. He thinks that the 
French liave more to gain from our literature — taking literature in 
its general and popular sense — than from German literature. But 
be raises no queetion as to the inevitable subjection of the French 
to the German mind in matters of exact thought and knowledge. 
' To study philology, mytholi^y, history, without reading German,' 
he IB OS ready to confess as any one else ' is to condemn oneself 
lo remain in every department twenty years behind the progress of ' 



Of this great movement, already so productive, Auiiel is then a 
freeh and remarkable instance. Having caught from tlie_G^^uiui&^ 
not o nly their love of enact knowledge but alsn tTif jj i- JfivB pf vajh 
SOria^ s. their insatiable curiosi ty as to the whence and ahither. of 
all tiunga, tlltil i' senl^i oi mystery and immen s ity in the univeia f. 
ne then brings tliose elt>fll(!uUJ lu him wciich belong to bis French 
inheritance — and something individual besides, which is not French 
but Genevese— to bear on his new acquisitionB, and the result is of 
the highest Eterary interest and value. Not that he Bucceeda 
altogether in the task of fusion. For one who was to write and 
't in French, he was perhaps too long in Germany ; he had 
: h» deeply of German thonght ; he bad been too much 
I by the spectacle of Berlin and its imposing intellectual 
[ritjes. ' Ab to his literarj/ talent,' says M. Scherer, after dwell- 
K on the rapid growth of hia inteUectuol powers under German 
' the profit which Amiel derived from his stay at Berlin 
e doubtful. Too long contact with the German mind had led 
» developnient in him of certain straiigenesspB of style which he 
i afterwards to get rid of, and even perhaps of some habits of 
thought which he afterwards felt the need of checking and correct- 
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Thia is very tnie. Amiel is no doubt often guilij, aa M. Cara 
puta it, of attemptB ' to write German in Preneh,' and there are i 
thought itaelf veine of mjeticiam, elements of Schtcdrmerei, here and 
there, of which a good deal must he laid to the account of his 
Germ on training. 

M. Eenan regrets that after Geneva and after Berlin he never 
came to Paris. Paris, he thinks, wonld have counteracted the 
Hegelian inflnences brought to heur upon liim at Berlin,* wonld 
have tanght liim cheerfulness, and taughtj him also the art of writ- 
ing, not beautiful fragments, hut a boot Possibly — but how much 
we should have lost ! Instead of the Amiel we kaow, we should 
have had one accomplished French critic the more. Instead of the 
spiritiwl drama of the Journal Intime, some further additions to 
French bellea Uttres ; instead of something to love, something to 
admire I No, there ia no wishing the German element in A 
away. Its invading, troubling effect upon his thought and tempera- 
ment goes far to explain the interest and auggestiveness of hie 
mental historj. The language he speaks is the lajiguage of that 
French criticism which — we have Salute- Beuve's authority for it — 
is beet described by the motto of Montaigne, ' Vn peu de chaqiie ehou 
[■ el rien de I'emmbk, A la franpiise,' and the thought he tries to eipress 
■ in it is thought torn and strained by the constant effort to reach 
the AH, the totality of things : ' What I desire is the sum of all 
desires, and what I seek to know ia the eum of all different kinds 
of knowledge. Always the complete, the absolute, the teres atqat 
rotundunt,' And it waa this antagoniam, or rather this fnaioo of 
traditions in him, which went far to make bji" original, which 
opened to him, that ia to say, ao many new lights on old paths, and 
stirred in him such capacities of fresh aud individual eipression. 

We have been carried forward, however, a little too far by this 
general discussion of Amiel's dehts to Germany. Let us take up the 
biographical thread again. In 184S his Berlin apprenticeship can 
an end, und he returned to Geneva. ' How many places, how maay 
impressions, observations, thoughts, — how many forms of men and 
things, — have passed before me and in me since April 1843,' he 
writes in the Journal, two or three months after bia return. ' The 
last seven years have been the most important of my life ; they 
have been the novitiate of my intelligence, the initiation of my 
' 3g into being.' The first literary evidence of his matured po' 

be founS in two eitremely iuteresting papers on Berlin, wlticli 
( he contributed to the Bihlinthique UniventUe in 1848, apijarently 
* See a. note, howarer, on the subject of Amiol'a pLllusupliicol rolatioii' 
[ta, printed as an Appeadii to the proseut valuniB. 
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Just before lis left Germany. Here for the first time we have the 
Amiel of the Jtmrnal Inlme. The young man who five yeara 
before had written hia painstaking review of M. Rio ia now ta his 
turn a master. He speaks with dignity and authority, be has a 
graphie, vigotoos prose at command, the form of expression is con- 
densed and epigrammatic, and there h a mixture of enthusiasm 
and critJciam in bis description of the powerful intellectual machine 
then working ia the FicEsian capital which represents a permanent 
note of character, a lasting attitude of miod. A great deal, of 
course, in the two papers is technical and statistic, hut what there 
is of general comment and criticism is so good that one is tempted 
to make some melancholy comparisons between them and another 
article in the Bibliothique, that on Adolphe Fictet, written in ISfiS, 
and &om which we have already quoted. In 1848 Amiel was for 
a while master of his powers and his knowledge ; no fatal divorce 
bad yet taken place in Tiim between the accumulating and produc- 
ing faoalties ; he writes readily even for the public, without labour, 
without affectations. Eight years later the reflective faculty has 
outgrown hie control ; composition, which represents the practical 
side of the intellectual life, has become difficult and painful to him, 
and he has developed what he biraaelf calls ' a wavering manner, 
bom of doubt and scruple.' 

How few could have foreseen the failure in public and practical 
life which lay before him at the moment of liis reappearance at 
Geneva in 16481 ' My first meeting with him in 1S49 is still vividly 
present to me,' says M. Seherer. ' He was twenty-eight, and he 
had just come from Germany laden with science, but he wore his 
knowledge h'ghUy, hia looks were attractive, his conversation ani- 
mated, and no affectation spoilt the favourable imprea.sion he made 
on the bystander, — the whole effect, indeed, was of something bril- 
liant and striking. In his young alertness Amiei seemed to be 
entering upon life aa a conqueror ; one would have said the future 
was all bis own.' 

His return, moreover, was marked by a success which seemed 
to secure him at once an important position in his native town. 
After a public competition he was appointed, in 1849, Professor 
of .^ethetics and French Literature at the Academy of Geneva, a 
post which he held for four years, exchanging it for tlie Frofessor- 
thip of Uoral Fhilosophy in 1854, Thus at twenty-eight, without 
any stru^le to succeed, he had gained, it would have seemed, that 
*afe foothold in life which should lie all the philosopher or 
critic wanta to secure the full and fruitful development of his gifts. 
Unfortunately the appointment, instead of the foundation and sup- 
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port, ytaa to be the stumblingblock of his career. Geneva at the 
' 3 a. state of eocial and pulitical fermenL After a losg 
itruggle, begioning with the revolutionary outbreak of November 
1841, the Radical party, led by James Fazy, bad succeeded in 
ousting the Conservatives — that is to say, the governing cla», 
which had ruled the Eepublio since the Restoration — from power. 
And with the advent of the democratic constitution of 184n, and 
the excliuion of the old Oeneveee fatailies from the administration, 
they had bo long monopolised, a number of Bubaidiary changes wen 
effected, not lesa important to the ultimate success of Radicalism 
than the change in political machinery introduced by the new 
constitution. Among them was the disappearance of almost the 
whole existiiig staff of the Academy, then sad now the centre of 
Geaevase education, and up to 1647 the stronghold of the moderate 
ideas of 1814, followed by the appointment of new men less likely 
to hamper the Radical order of things. 

Of these new men Aniiel was one. He bad been absent from 
Geneva during the years of conflict which had preceded Fazj's 
triumph ; he seems to have had no family or party connection* 
with the leaders of the defeated side, and as M. Scherer pointa out, 
he could accept a non.political post at the bunds of the new govern- 
ment, two years after the violent measures which had marked its 
accession, without breaking any pledges or sacrificing any convic- 
tions. But none the less the step was a iatal one. M. Renan ia 
so for in the right. If any timely friend had at that moment 
succeeded in tempting Amiel to Paris, as Ouizot tempted Bosd 
in 1633, there can be little question that the young piofessor's 
after life would have been happier and saner. As it was, Amiel 
threw himself into the competition for the chair, was appointed 
professor, and then found himself in a hopelessly false position, 
placed on the threshold of life, in relations and surroundinga for 
which he was ra<lically unfitted, and cut off by no fault of his own 
from the mUiea to which be rightly belonged, and in which hifl 
sensitive individuality might have expanded normally and freeljr. 
For the defeated upper class very naturally shut their doors on tha 
nominees of the new t^tm, and as this class represented at thaX 
moment almost everything that was intellectually distinguished in 
Geneva, as it was the guardian, broadly speaking, of the scientifio 
and literary traditions of the little State, we can easily imagine 
how galling such a social ostracism must have been bi the yomtK 
professor, accustomed to the stimulating atmosphere, the common 
intellectual interests of Berlin, and tormented with perhaps mora 
than the ordinary craving of youth for sympathy and for affeutiuiJ 
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In a great city, oontaimng within it a number of different circles 
of life, Amiel would easily have found his own circle, nor could 
poIiUcal dJBCords have aSected his social comfort to anything like 
the Eame extent But in a town not much lai^er than Oxford, 
and in which the cultured cla«a had hitherto formed a more or 
lees homogeneoua and nnited whole, it was almost impossible for 
Amid to escape from his grievance and establish a siifGcient hturier 
of friendly intexeeta between himseK and the society which ignored 
him. There can be ao doubt tiat he suffered, both in mind and 
character, from the stm^le the position involved. He had no 
natural sympathy with Itodicalisiu. Hia taste, which was ex- 
tremely fastidious, his judgment, his psasionate respect for truth, 
were all offended by the noise, the narrowness, the dogmatism of 
the triumphant democracy. So that there was no making up on 
the one side for what he had lost on the other, and he proudly 
resigned himself to an isolation and a reserve which, reinforcing, 
as they did, certain native weaknesaeH of character, had the most 
unfortunate effect npon his life. 

In a passage of the Journal written nearly thirty years after 
his election he allows himself a few pathetic words, half of accu- 
sation, half of self-reproach, which make us realise how deeply 
Una nntowardnesg of social circumstance bad affected him. He is 
diacusung ohfi 6f Madame de Stael'fl favoarite words, the word 
eontiAeratiim. 'What is eonsideratiimi' he asks. 'How does a 
man obtain it t how does it differ from fame, esteem, admiration 1 ' 
And then he turns upon huoself. ' It is curious, but the idea of 
oonsideiation has been Co me so little of a motive that I have not 
even been conscious of such an idea. But ought I not to have 
been conBdona of it !' he asks himself anxiously, — ' ought I nut to 
have been more careful to win the good opinion of others, more 
determined to conquer their hostility or indifference I It would 
have been a joy to me to be smiled upon, loved, encouraged, wel- 
comed, and to obtain what 1 was so ready to give, kindness and 
goodwill. But to hunt down consideration and reputation' — to 
force the esteem of others — seemed to me an effort unworthy of 
myself, almost a degradation. A struggle with unfavourable opi- 
nion has seemed to me beneath me, for all the while my heart has 
been full of saduess and disappointment, and I have known and 
felt that 1 have been f^sternatically and deliberately isolated. 
Untimely despair and the deepest discouragemeut have been my 
constant portion. Incuptble of taking any interest in my talents 
fcr their own sake, 1 let everything slip as soon as the liope of 
loved for thein and by them bitti tbrsakoii me. A hermit 
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against my will, I liave not even found peace in solitude, teMtt 
my inmost consnieiice haa not been any better satisfied than ny 

Still one may no douljt easily exaggerate tbia lonelineu of 

■ Amiei's. His social difficulliea represent lather a dull discomfort 
in his life, which ia course of time, and in combination with i 
good many other causes, produced certain unfavourable reaulta on 
his temperament and on his public career, than anything very 
tragic and acute. They were real, and he, being what he was, wu 
specially unfitted to cope with and conquer them. But he had hii 
&ieuda, his pleasures, and even to some extent hia successes, like 
other men. ' Ke had an elasticity of mind,' says M. Scheret, 
speaking of him as he knew him in youth, 'which reacted against 
vexations from without, and his cheerfulness was readily restored 
by conversation and the society of a few kindred spirits. We were 
BECustomed, two or three friends and I, to walk every Thursday to 
the SaJ^ve, Lamartine's Salive aux fianei azur^; we dined there, 
and did not return till nightfall.' They were days devoted ti) 
d^bauchsi platonieiennts, to ' the free exchan^ of ideas, the freo play 
of fancy and of gaiety. Amiel was not one of the originttl i 
bers of these Thursday parties ; but whenever he joined ui 
regarded it os a fSte-day. In serious discussion he was a mast 
the nnexpected, and his energy, his entrain, affected us all. If bis 
grammatical questions, his diacueaions of thymes and synonymy 
astonished us at times, bow often, on the other hand, did he not 
give us caase to admire the variety of hia knowledge, the preciaioli 
of hia ideas, the charm of hia quick intelligence 1 We found him 
always, besides, kindly and amiable, a nature one might trust and 
lean upon with perfect security. He awakened in us but one re- 
gret i we could nol understand how it vxm a raon so richly gifted 
■ produced nothing, or only triviaUtie!.' 
In these last words of M. Scherer's we have come acroM the 
determining fact of Amiel'a life in its relation to the outer world — 
that ' sterility of genius,' of which he was the victim. For social 
ostracism and political anxiety would have mattered to Jiim com- 
paratively little if he could but have lost himself in the fruitful 
activities of thought, in the struggles and the victories of com- 
poaition and creation, A German profesBor of Amiel's knowledge 
would have wanted nothing beyond hia Fach, and nine men out of 
ten in his circumstances would have made themselves the elave of a 
n opKi, and forgotten the vexations of everyday life in the 
joies de la ncience.' But there were certain chnracterietica in 
which made it impossible — which neutralised his powerSi 
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his knowledge, his intelligence, and condemned him, bo far us Ilia 
piiblia performance was concerned, to barrenness and failnre. WhaC 
were theae characteriBtica, this element of unsoundness and disease, 
which M. Coro colls ' la maladie de I'id^l ' f 

Before we can anawet the qoestion we must go back a little and 
try to realise the intellectual and moral equipment of the young 
man of twenty-eight, who seemed to M. Scherer to have tliE worli! 
at Ms feet. What were the chief qualities of mind and heart which 
A.miel brought back with him from Berlin 1 In the first place, au 
omnivoroYia desire to know :— ' Amiel,' saya M, Scherer, "read 
everything.' In the second, an extraordinary power of sustained 
and concentrated tlioi^ht, and a passionate, almost a leligions, 
delight in the exercise of hia power. Knowledge, science, stirred 
in him no mere sense of cariosity or cold critical instinct, — 'he 
came to his desk as to on altar.' * A friend who knew him welJ,' 
Bays M. Scherer, ' remembers having heard him speak with deep 
emotion of that lofty serenity of mood which he had eiperienceil 
during his years in Germany whenever, in the early morning 
before dawn, with his reading-lamp beside him, he had found him- 
I aelf penetrating once more into the region of pure thought, " con- 
g with ideas, enjoying the inmost life of things." ' ' Thought,' 
I BomewhcTe in the Journal, 'is like opium. It can iii- 
Jftte ufl and yet leave us broad iwake,' To tMa intoiicAtion of 
tnght he seems to have been aJwaya specially liable, and his 
' Qennan eiperieiu» — unbalanced, as audi an experience generally is 
with a young man, by family life, or by any healthy commonplace 
inlereste and pleasures — developed the intdlectual passion in him 
to an abnormal degree. For four years he had deToted himself to 
the alternate excitement and satisfaction of this passion. He hod 
inormously, thought enormonely, and in the absence ot any 
imperative claim on the practical side of him, the accumulative, 
I refleclivo facultieB had grown out of all proportion to the rest of 
the personality. Nor had any special subject the power to fix 
him. Had he been in France, what Sainte-Beuve calls the French 
'imagination de dfiail' would probably have attracted his pliant, 
responsive nature, and he would have found happy occupation in 
iome one of the imimiierable departments of research on which tliu 
French have been patiently spending their analytical gift since that 
general wiilenlng of horiKona which occompauied and gave value to 
the Bomantic luovemeiit. But instead he was at Berlin, in the 
centre of that speculative ferment which followed the death of 
I i^sgel and the break>up of the Kegeliau idea into a number of 
M^ifaent and conflicting sections of jjliiloaophiiial upmiun. ^& "vsiis 
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under the apell of GEeriDnn sriitLesia, of that tiaditional, involunUij 
effort which the German mind makea, generation after generatdon, 
to find the unity of experience, ta range ite accumulations from li" 
and thought under a more and more perfect, a more Emd mow 
exhauetive, formuhi. Not thia study or that study, not this d 
OF that, hut the whole of thinga, the sum of Knowledge, the Infinity 
the Absolute, alone had value or reality. In his own voiids: 
' There is no repose for the mind except in the absolute ; for feeling 
except in the infinite ; for the aoni except in the divine. Nothing" 
finite is true, is interesting, ia worthy to fii my attention, i " 
that is particular is exclnaive, and all that ia eicluaive repels e 
There is nothing non-exclusive but the All ; my end is commuoi 
with Being through the whole of Being.' 

It was not, indeed, that he neglected the study of detail ; 
had a strong natural aptitude for it, and his knowledge was wid« 
and real ; hut detail was ultimately valuable to him, not in itself, 
but as food for a speculative hunger, for which, after all, there is 
no real eatisfaction. All the pleasant paths which traverse thB 
kingdom of Knowledge, in which so many of us find shelter and 
life-long means of happiness, led Amiel straight into the wildemew 
of abstract Epeculation. And the longer he lingered in the wilder- 
ness, unchecked by any sense of intellectual responsibility, and fax 
fimm the sounds of human life, the stranger and the weirder grew 
the hallucinations of thou(,'ht. The Journal gives marveUooi 
expreasion to them ; ' I can find no words for what I feeL 
conBUoaeness is withdrawn into itself ; I hear my heart beating, 
and my life passing. It seems to me that I have become a statue 
on the banks of the river of time, that I am the spectator of some 
mystery, and shall issue from it old, or no longer capable of age.' 
Or again ; ' I am a spectator, so to speak, of the molecular whirl- 
wind which men call individual life ; I am conscious of an incessant 
metamorphosis, an irresiBtible movement of existence, which is going 
on within me— and thia phenomenology of myself serves aa a 
window opened upon the myateiy of the world, I am, or rather 
my sensible cunsciuiisnesa is, concentrated upon this ideal standing- 
point, thia invisible threshold, as it were, whence one hears the 
impetuous passage of time, riisliing and foaming as it flows out into 
the changeless ocean of eternity. After all the bewildering dig- ■ 
tractions of life — after having drowned mj^elf in a multiplicity of J 
trifles and in the caprices of this ftigitive existence, yet without ever* 
attaining to aelf-intoxication or self-delusion,— I come again uposf 
the fathomless abyss, the silent and melancholy cuvom, whi 
Iwell " Die Miitler," where sleeps that which neither lives i 
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which hoe neitbei movement nor change, nor cjctenaion, nor ^^^^| 
fono, and which lasts when all else pasaea away.' ^^^^| 

Wonderrul Bentences 1 — ' Prorfi'sej de la pens^e ^tcalative, rfAMt* .^^^H 
da/M une lanffm non moiiu prodigimue,' as M. Soherer eays o! the ^^ 
umamerable pssaages which describe either this intoxication of the 
infinite, or the varione forms and consequences of that deadening of 
personality which the abstract processes of thought tend to produce. 
Bat it is easy to understand that a man in whom experiences of this 
kind become habitual is likely to lose hia hold upon the normal 
inteieeta of life. What are poiiticB or literature to such a mind bnt 
fragments without real importance — dwarfed reflectiona of ideal 
truths for which neither language nor iastitutions provide any 
adequate eipreadon ! How is it posaible to take aeriouBly what is 
eo manifestly relative and temporary aa the various exiating fonna 
of human activity ! Above all, liow is it possible to take oneself 
eerioualy, t^ spend one's thought on the petty interests of a petfy 
individuality, when the beatific virion of universal knowledge, at'm 
absolute being, has once dawned on the da;^zled beholder 1 The ohaFDI 4 
and the savour of everything relative and phenomenal is gone. A 
iciftninaygo on tallting, teaching, writing — but the spring of personal 
action is broken j his actions are like the actiona of a somnanjbuJist. 

No doubt to some extent thia mood is familiar to all minds en- 
dowed with the true speculative geniuE. The philosopher has 
always tended to become unfit for practical life ; his unfitness, 
indeed, is one of the comic motives, so to speak, of literature. But 
a mood which, in the great majority of thinkers, is intermittent, 
and is easily kept within bounds by the practical needs, the mere 
physical instincts of life, was in Amiel almost constant, and the 
natural impulse of the human animal towards healthy movement 
and a normal play of function, never very strong in him, was 
giadually weakened and destroyed by on untoward combination of 
drcmnstance. The low health &ont which he suflered more or lesa 
fttaa his boyhood, and then the depressing influences of the social 
difficulties we have described, made it mote and more difficult for 
the rest of the oi^anism to react against the tyranny of the brain. 
And as the normal human motives lost their force, what he calls 
' the Buddhist tendency in me ' gathered strength year by year, 
until, like some strange misgrowth, it had absorbed the whole 
energies and drained the innermost life-blood of the personality 
which had developed it. Anil the result ia another soul's tragedy, 
mofl ifcr story of conflict and failure, which throws fresh light o 
iqrBterions capacities of human nature, and warns na, as tl 
p of Obermann iu their day warned the generation, o£ Gcot 
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^^^V Band, that with the rise of new intellectiial perceptioi 

^^^B dangers come into being, and that across tlie puth of contiauoa 

^^^1 evolution, which the modem miud ia traversing there lies man; I 

^^^1 ttbia, osmra, many a lonely and desolate traet, in which loss and 

^^^B pain await it. The story of the Journal Inlime is b. story to n 

^^^1 us think, to moke us onzioua ; hut at the same time, in the case ol 

^^^f a nature like Amiel's, there is so much high poetry thrown off fi«aa 

the long proceas of conflict, the power of vision and of reprodactioii 

which the intellect gains at the expense of the rest of the personalis 

is in many teepecta so real and so splendid, and produces resolts bo a^ 

ring often to the heart and imagination of the listener, that in the end 

we put down the record not so much with a throh of pity aa with 

an impulse of gratitude. The individual error and suffering if 

almost forgotten ; all that we can realise is the enrichment of human 

feeling, the quickened sense of spiritnal reality bequeathed to 

the baffled and solitary thinker whose via dolorosa is before u 

The manner in which this intellectnal idiosyncrasy we Lave been 

describing gradually affected Amiel's life supplies abundant proof ti 

its actuality and sincerity. It is a pitiful etory. Amiel mif^ 

have been saved from despair by love and marriage, by paternity 

by strcnuoua and sticceflsful literary production ; aud thia mente 

habit of hia, — this tyranny of ideal conceptions, helped by tl 

natural accompaniment of such a tyranny, a critical sense i 

abnormal acuteness, — stood between him and everything healing an 

restoring. ' I am afraid of an imperfect, a faulty synthesis, and '. 

^^^ linger in the provisional, from timidifj and from loyalty.'- 

^^L soon as a thing attracts me I turn away from it ; or rather, I caa 

^^^H not either be content with the second-best, or discover auythjn| 

^^^P- which aatisfiee my aspiration. The real disgiists me, and I i 

^^* find the ideal.' And so one thing after anothec is put awBj 

Family life attracted him perpetually. ' I cannot escape,' 

writes, ' from tlie ideal of it A companion of ray life, of my w 

of my thoughts, of my hopes ; withia a common worship — toward 

the world outside kindness and beneficence; education to undertake 

the thousand and one moral relations which develop round the G: 

— all these ideas intoxicate me sometimes.' But in vain. ' Beoliljj 

the pTBflent, the irreparable, the necessary, repel and even terrify m 

I have too much imagination, conscience, and penetration, and oi 

enough character. The Ufe of thought alone leemt to mtto have etumg 

elasticity and imtneimty, to he free eiioitgh from the irreparable ; j 

tiaU life makes me afraid. I am distrustful of myself and of happi 

nesB because I know myself. The ideal poisons fbr me all imperfec 

And I abhor uselesB regrets and repentances.' 
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It is the Meat, at bottom, with liia profeBsorial work. He pro- 
I teds the intellectnal fpeedom, aa it were, of his students with the 
I same jealouaj as he protects bis own. There shall be no oratorical 
device, no persuading, no cajoling of tbe mind this way or that. ' A 
i professor is the piieat of his subject, and should do the hououra of 
it gravely and with dignity.' And bo the man who in his private 
JoamaJ is master of an eloqaence and a poetry, capable of illuini- 
I T'fi*^"^ the most difficult nnd abEtract of subjects, beconiea in tlie 
I lectup&^room a. dry compendium of universal knowledge. ' Led by 
I hia pauion for the whole,' says M. Scherer, ' Amiet offered his 
fclteaxCT g, not so much a series of positive teachings, as an index of 
, a framework — what the Oermans call a Schematimiiu. 
^eleton was admirably put together, and excellent of its kind, 
Sit itself admirably to a certain kind of analysis and demon- 
hut it was a skeleton — flesh, body, and life were 

So that ti£ a professor he made no mark. He was conscientious- 

B ttaelf in whatever he conceived to be his duty. But with all 

' the critical and philosophical power which, as we know from the 

[ Journal, he might have lavished on his teaching, had the conditions 

I bwn other th p n they were, the study of literature, and tbe study 

of philosophy 03 such, owe him nothing. But for the Journal Itis 

L years of training and his years of teaching would have left eq^ually 

little record behind them. ' His pupils at Geneva,' writes one who 

was himself among the number,* ' never learnt to appreciate him at 

his true worth. We did justice no doubt to a knowledge as varied 

aa it was wide, to his vast stores of reading, to that cosraopolilanism 

of the best kind which he had brought hack with him from his 

iravels ; we liked him for his indulgence, his kindly wit. But 1 

look back without any sense of pleasure to his lectures.' 

.itany a atndcnt, however, has shrunk &om the burden and riska 
. Jamily life, and hsa found himself incapable of teaching effects 
ivety what he knows, and has yet redeemed all other incapacities in 
the field of literary production. And here indeed we come t« the 
gbangest feature in Amiel's career — his literary sterility. That be 
posseaeed literoiy power of the highest order is abundantly proved 
by the JowmaX I'nivmB. Knowledge, insight, eloquence, criticjil 
power — all were his. And the impulse to produce, which is llic 
natnral, though by no means the invariable, accompaniment of the 
litemry gift, mnst have been fairly strong in him also. For the 
Journal liUime runs to 1 7,000 folio pages of MS., and his half-dozen 
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volumes of poems, though the actual quantity ia not large, n^m 
&0. amount of labour which would have more than carried hi 
through Bome eeriouB piece of critical or phUoBopUcal work, and 
enabled him to content the just expectntiom of hia world, ] 
began to write early, as is proved by the fact that at twenty he n 
a coutrihutor to the best literary periodical which Geneva pOBseaai 
He was a charming coire^poudeut, and in spite of hia passion I 
aWtreot thought, hia intoUectual interest, at any rate, in all t 
a^vitiea of the day — politics, religious organisationa, litenitii 
art — was of the keenest kind And yet at the time of his deatlii 
that this fine critic aud profound thiukci' had given to the war 
after a life entirely spent in the pursuit of letters, was, in the ft 
place, a few volumes of poems which had had no effect except' 
a small number of sjiiipattetic friends; a few pages of pm» 
intermingled with the poems, and, as we now know, eitraoted £k 
the Journal ; and four or five scattered essays, the length 
magazine articles, on Mme. de Sta^, Bousaeau, the history of i 
Academy of Geneva, the literature of French-speaking Switeerlai 
and so on ! And more than this, the production, such aa it ffi 
had been a production horn of effort and difficulty ; BJid the labo 
squandered on poetical forms, on metrical experiments and intriel 
problems of trau^lation, as well as the occasional affectationB of fl 
prose style, might well have convinced the critical bystander thi 
the mind of which these things were the offspring could have B 
real importance, no profitable message, for the world 

The whole Joumal Irttime is in some sense Amiel's esplanatii 
of these facts. In it he has made full and bitter confeeeion of ll 
weakness, his failnre ; he has endeavoured, with an acutfinees 
analysis no other hand can rival, to make the reajaons of his fiull 
and isolation clear both to himseK and others. ' To love, to dreai 
to feel, to learn, to understand — all these are posaible to me if cm 
I may be dispensed from wUling— I have a sort of primitive hon 
of ambition, of struggle, of hatred, of all which dissipates the K 
and makes it dependent on esternal things and aims. The joy 
becoming once more couscious of myself, of listening to the poaa 
of time and the flow of the universal life, is sometimea enangh 
make me forget every desire and to quench in me both the wish' 
produce and the power to execute.' It is the result of what 
himself calls ' Pfi)louiuement de I'inJlDii.' He no sooner makes a 
towards production, towards action and the realisation of hima 
than a vague sense of peril overtakes him. The inner life, with 
boundless horizons and its indescribable exaltations, seems endangen 
Is he not about to place between himself and the forms of apecO 
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live trutli Mime barrier of Eeuse aud matter — to give up the real 
fur the apparent, the siilistanoe for the sliadow ) One is reminded 
of Clough'e cry under a somewhat similar experience: — 

' If this pure solace should dosort my mind, 
What were ill (j1s« ! I dare Dot lisk the loas. 
To the old patha, my soul I ' 

And in close combination with the speculative sense, with the 
tendency which carries a man toward the contemplative Btudy of 
life and nature as a whole, is the critical sense—the tendency which, 
in the realm, of action and concrete performance, carries him, a^ 
Amlel eipresBes it, 'droit aa d({fa-ul,' aud mskea him ccnsciouB at 
once of the weak point, the germ of failure in a project oi an action. 
It is another aspect of the same idioHyncrasy. ' The point I have 
reached seemB to be eiplaioed by a too restless search for perfection, 
by the abuse of the critical faculty, and by an unreaaonable distrust 
of first inipulsea, first thonghts, Rrst words. — Confidence and 
spontaneity of life are drifting out of my reach, and this is why I 
can no longer act' For abuse of the critical faculty brings with it 
itA natural consequeuces — timidity of bouI, paralyBia of the will, 
complete seK-diBtruat. 'To know ia enough for me; expression 
seems to me oftea a proEiuilty. Wliat I lack is character, will, 
individuality.' — 'By what mystery,' he writes to M. Scherer, ' do 
others expect much from me ) whereas I feel myself to be incapable 
of anything serious or important' Defiance and wnfuiisanix are 
the woidfi constantly on his lips. ' My friends Bee what I might 
have been ; I see what I am.' 

And yet the litfrary instinct remains, and must in some way ho 
aatiafled. And bo be takea refoge in what he himself calls scales, 
exercises, lows dt farce in TerBe-tranalation of the most laborious and 
difficult kind, in iugenioaa vert d^oceasitm, in metrical experiments 
and other literary trifling, aa his friends think it, of the same sort. 
' I am afraid of greatness. I am not afraid of ingenuity ; all my 
published literary essays ore little else thau studiea, games, 
exercises, for the purpose of testing myBeI£ I play scales, as it 
were ; I run up and down my inslniment I train ray hand and 
luoke sure of ils capacity and skill. But the work itself remaiui; 
unachieved. I am always preparing and never accomplifihing, and 
my ene^y is swallowed up in a kind of barren curiosity,' 

Not that he surrenders himself to the nature which is stronger 

hthsn he all at once. Kis sense of duty rebela, hia conscience sulfei's, 
ud he makes resolution after resolution to shake himself free &|^^^^J 
^h mental tradition which had bikeu such hold upon hintai^^^^| 
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write, to produce, to satisty hia Mends, lii 1861, a year after U 
Scherer had left Geneva, Amiel wrote to him , deBciiLing hig 
difficulties and his discouragements, and oEkiitg, m one may ask an 
old friend of one's joiith, for help and counsel. M, Scherar, much 
touched by the appeal, answered it plainly and frankly— deaeribed 
the feeling of those who knew him as they watched hie life slippiDg 
away unmarked by any of the achievementa of which his youlh 
had given promise, and pointed oat varioua literary openings in 
which, if he were to put out hia powers, he could not hut succeed. 
To begin with, he urged him to join the Eevue Germamiqae, Qien 
being started by Charles DollfuB, Rennn, Littr^, and othere. Amiel 
left the letter for three months unanswered, and then wrote a reply 
which M. Scherer probably received with a sigh of impatience. pOT, 
rightly interpreted, it meant that old habits were too strong, and 
that the momentary impulse had died away. When, a little latei^ 
Let Elranghm, a collection of verae-tranalations, came out, it wkb 
dedicated to M. Scherer, who did not, however, pretend to give it 
any very cordial reception. Amiel took hia friend's coolneaa in 
very good part, calling him hia ' dear Ehadamanthus.' ' How littta 
1 knew 1 ' cries M. Scherer. ' What I regret ia to have discovered 
too late by means of the Journal, the key to a problem whidi 
Beemeil to me hardly aeriaua, and which I now feel to have been 
tragic A kind of remorse seizes me that I waa not able to under- 
stand my friend hett«r, and to soothe his suffering by a sympatic 
which would have been a mixture of pity and admiration.' 

' Was it that aU the while Amiel felt himself sure oi'i^artva/tKkef 
that he knew the value of all those sheets of Journal which were 
slowly accumulating under hie hand } Did he say to himself some- 
times T ' My friends ore wrong ; my gifts and my knowledge ar& 
not lost ; I have given expression to them in the only way possible 
to me, and when I die it will be found that I too, like other men, 
have performed the task appointed me, and contributed my quota 
to the human store 'I It is clear that very early he began to 
r^ard it as possible that portions of the Journal should be published 
after his death, and, as we have seen, he left certain ' literary in- 
structions,' dated seven years before his Jaat illneaa, in which hit 
executors were directed to publish such parts of it as might seem to 
them to possess any general interest. But it is clear alao that thtt 
Journal was not, in any sense, written for pubhcation. ' These 
pages,' say the Geneva editors, ' written ou courant de la plmne — 
sometimes in the morning, but more often at the end of the day, 
thout any idea of composition or publicity — are marked by the 
repabition, the laeuna, the carelessness, inherent in this kind of 
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Bumtdc^e; The thoughts and sentiments expressed have no other 
aim than sincerity of rendering." 

And his estimate of the value of the record thus produced whb, 
in general, a low one, eapeoially during the depression and dis- 
couragement of his later years. ' This Journal of mine,' he writes 
in 1876, 'represents the material of a good many volumes ; what 
prodigiooB waste of time, of thought, of strength ! It will be 
naeful to nobody, and even for myself — it has rather helped me to 
shirk life than to practiae it' And again ; ' Is everything 1 have 
produced, taken together — mj correspondence, these thousands ot 
Journal pages, my lectures, ray articles, my poems, my notes of 
different kinds — anything better than withered leftves ? To whom 
and to what have I been nsefal 1 Will my name aurvivo me a 
single day, and wUl it ever mean anything to ajiybody 1 A life of 
no account ! When all is added up^ — nothing ! ' In passages like 
these there la no anticipation of any posthumous triumph over the 
disapproval of his Menda and the criticism of his fellow-citizens. 
The Journal was a relief, the means of satie^ring a need of exprea- 
rion which otherwise could find no outlet ; ' a griet-cheating device,' 
bat nothing more. It did not still the aenae of remorse for wasted 
gifts and opportunities which followed poor Amiel through the 
painfnl months of his last illness. IJke Eeats, he passed away, 
leeling that all was over, and the great ganie of hfe lost for ever. 

It slill remains for us to gather up a few facts and impressiona 
of a different kind from those which we have been dwelling on, 
which may serve to complete ajid correct the picture we have so far 
diBwn. of the author of the Journal. For Amiel is full of contra- 
dictions and surprises, which are indeed one great source of his 
attmctivencss. Had he only been the thinker, the critic, the 
idealist we have been describing, he would never have touched our 
feeling as he now does ; what makes him so interesting is that there 
waa in him a fond of heredity, a temperament and disposition, 
which were perpetually reacting against the oppression of the in- 
tellect and its accumulations. In his hours of intellectual concen- 
tration he freed himself from all trammels of country or society, or 
even, as he insists, from all sense of personality. But at other 
times he was the dutiful son of a country which be loved, taking a 
warm interest in everything Genevese, especially in everything that 
represented the older life of the town. When it was a question of 
separating the Oenevese State from the Church, which had been 
the centre of the national life during three centuries of honourable 
luEtory, Amiel the philosopher, the cosmopolitan, threw himself 
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ardently on to the side of the opponentB of separaliun, and rejoiced 
their victory. A lai^e proportion of hie poema deal with nalioiial 
aulgectB. He was one ot the first memherB of ' L'lTietitiU Genrw/ii,' 
founded in 1863, and he took a warm interest in the moTement 
started bj M. Eugene Batiihert towards 16T0, for the improvement 
of aeeoiidary education throughont French-speaking Switzerland. 
One of his frienda dwells with empLafda on his 'tms profond dm 
natiimalitii, dei laiufues, Ses vUlea,' — on his love for local characteristic^ 
for everything deep-rooted in the past, and helping to sustain tiu 
present He is convinced that no State can live and thrive without 
a certMn number of national prejudices, without a pnori belie& and 
traditions. It pleases hini to see that there is a force in the 
Gfenevese nationality which resists the levelling influences of a oruda 
rodicaliam ; it rejoices hini that Geneva ' has not yet become a men 
copy of anything, and that she is sljll capable of deciding for he^ 
self. Those who say to her. " Do as they do at New York, at Pans, 
at Rome, at Berlin," are still in the minority. The doctrinaira 
who would split her up and destroy her unity waste their breath 
upon her. She divines the snare laid for her, and turns away. I 
like this proof of vitality.' 

His love of travelling never left him. Paris attracted him, aa it 
attracts all who cling to letters, and he gained at one time at 
another a certain Amount of acquaintance with Prench literary mea 
In 1852 we find him for a time brought into contact with Thierry, 
Lamennais, Beranger, Hignet, etc. , as well as with Romantics like 
Alfred de Vigny and Theophile Gautier, There are poems ad- 
dressed to De Tigny and Gautier in his first published volume of 
1854. He revisited Italy and his old haunts and friends in Ge^ 
many more than once, and in general kept the current of His life 
^sh and rigorous by his openness to impressions and addition! 
from without. 

He was, as we have said, a dehghtful correspondent, ' takii^ 
pains with the smallest note,' and within a small circle of friends 
much liked. His waa not a nature to be generally appreciated at 
its true value ; the motives which governed his life were too remote 
from the ordinary motives of human conduct, and his characteriBticB 
just those which have always excited the distrust, if not the scorn, 
of the mote practical and vigorous order of minds. Probably, too 
— especially in his later years— there was a certain amount of aelt- 
consciousness and artificiality in his attitude towards the outei 
world, which was the result ^lartly of the social difBculties we h&ve 
described, partly of his own sense of difierence from hia sntronnd- 
inga, and partly again of that timidity of nature, that aeU-disbiuV 
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sd to ua in the Journal. So that he was by no 
meaue generally popnlnr, and the great aiiwegs of the Journal is 
HtiU a mystery to tlie majority of those who knew him merely ob a 
fellow-citixeii and acquaiutauce. Bat his friends loved him and 
believed in him, and the reserved atadent, whose manners were 
thought affected in general society, conld and did make himself 
ddightTol to those who understood him, or those who looked to li'i" 
for affttCtiim, ' According to my remembrance of him,' writes M. 
Scherer, ' he was bright, sociable, a charming companion. Others 
who knew him better and longer than I say the same. The 
mobility of his disposition counteracted his tendency to exaggera- 
tions of feeling. In spite of his fits of melancholy, his natural turn 
of mind was cheerful ; up to the end he was young, a child even, 
amused by mere nothings ; and whoever had heard him laugh hie 
hearty studenl^s laug'' would have found it difficult to identify him 
with the author of so many sombre pagea' M. Rivier, his old pupil, 
remembers him as ' strong and active, still handsome, delightful in 
conveisation, ready to amuse and be amused.' Indeed, if the 
photographs of him are to be tmated, there mnst have been some- 
thing specially attractive in the aensitive, expressive face, with ita 
loft; brow, £ne eyes, and kindly mouth. It is the face of a poet 
rather than of a student, and makes one understand certain other 
little poinia which his friends lay etross on, — for instance, his love 
for and popularity with children. 

In his poems, or at any rate in the earlier ones, this h'ghter side 
finds more expression, proportionally, than in the Journal In the 
volume called Graiina de Mil, published in 1864, and containing 
verse written between the ages of eighteen and thirty, there are 
poems addressed, now to his sister, now to old Oenevese Mends, and 
now to fajnoua men of other countries whom he had seen and made 
friends with in passing, which, read side by side with the Jouraol 
IjiHmt, bring a certain gleam and sparkle into an otherwise sombre 
picture. Amiel was never a master of poetical form ; his verse, 
compared to his prose, is tame and fettered : it never reaches the 
glow and splendour of erpression which mark the finest passagea of 
the Jonmal. It has ability, thought — beauty even, of a certain 
kind, but no plastic power, none of the incommunicable m^c 
which a George Eliot seeks for in vain, while it comes unaflked, to 
deck with imperishable charm the commonplace metaphycdc and 
the simpler emotions of a Tennyson or a Burna Still, as Amiel'a 
work, his poetry has an interest for those who are interested in him. 
Sincerity is written in every line of it. Moat of the thoughts and 
experiences with which one grows familiar in the Journal ore re- 
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peated in it ; the eame joys, the same aEpimtions, the 
visible tiirougliout it, ho that in reading it one is n 
impresaed with the ionx and reality of the inner life which hu 
left behind it eo definite an image of itHelE And every 
then the poems add a detail, a new iiupreaHion, which aeenia by 
contrast to give fresh value to the iine-Bpnn epeculationa, the lofty 
deapairs, of the JouruaL Take these versee, written at twonty-ont^ 
to his younger sister — 

' Troize ana ! et but ton front aucan liaiser ds mhre 
Ne viendra, pauvis ecfant, icvoquer 1b tonhanr j 
Treize ans I et dans ce joor nul regard ds ton pere 
Ne fsra d'aU^grease ^panouir ton cceur. 
' Orpheline, c'ast Ik le Bom dont tu fappellca, 
Oiseau ne dana nn nid que la foudre a lirU^ ; 
De la CDQV^e, hiSlas t seals, tiois petits, Bans ailps 
Fui'eat lances aa vent, loin dn reste dcrase. 
' Et, sem^ pat I'iclair sur lea moots, dana lus plaines, 
Un raSme toit enoor n'a pn lee abriter, 
Et du foyer natal, malgr^ leuis plaintes vaiops 
Dieu, peut-Etre longtempa, voudla lea eearter. 
' Fonrtant console-tol I pease, dans tes alarmes, 
Qn'nn double bieu te restB, espoir et aonrouir ; 
Una main dana le ciel pour essuyei tes laruies ; 
Une main ioi-baa, enfant, pour te binir.' 

The last stanza is especiaUy poor, and in none of them is then 
much poetical promise. But the pathetic image of a forlorn and 
orphaned childhood, ' un nid que la foudre a bris^,' which it calls 
up, and the tone of brotherly affection, linger in one's memory. 
And through much of the volume of 1863, in thevereeB to 'My 
I Qodaon,' or in the charming poem to Loulou, the little girl who at 
[ five yeara old, daisy in hand, had sworn him eternal friendahip 
r Gretchen'fl game of 'Er liebt mick — lieU mwft nicht,' one hean 
same tender note, 

' Aleroi, propbetigue lleurette, 
Corolle k I'oracle vainqueur, 
Car vcil^ troia ana, paijuarette, 
Qne til rn'onvris un petit oeur. 
' Et dupuia trois hirers, ma belle, 
L'enfant aax grandB yeui da velouTS 
Maintient son petit cceur fiddle, 
Fidile comuifl aux premiers jours.' 
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His last poetical volume, Jour h Jour^ published in 1880, is far 
more uniformly melancholy and didactic in tone than the two 
earlier collections from which we have been quoting. But though 
the dominant note is one of pain and austerity, of philosophy touched 
with emotion, and the general tone more purely introspective, there 
are many traces in it of the younger Amiel, dear, for very ordinary 
human reasons, to his sisters and his friends. And, in general, the 
pathetic interest of the book for all whose sympathy answers to what 
George Sand calls * Us tragedies que la pens^e apergoit et que Vodl ne 
voit point,^ is very great Amiel published it a year before his 
death, and the struggle with failing power which the Journal reveals 
to us in its saddest and most intimate reality, is here expressed in 
more reserved and measured form. Faith, doubt, submission, 
tenderness of feeling, infinite aspiration, moral passion, that strain- 
ing hope of something beyond, which is the life of the religious 
soul — they are all here, and the Dernier Mot with which the sad 
little volume ends is poor Amiel's epitaph on himself, his conscious 
farewell to that more public aspect of his life in which he had 
suffered much and achieved comparatively so little. 

* Nous avons k plaisir compliqu^ le bonheur, 
£t par un id^al Mvole et subomeur 

Attach^ nos coeurs k la terre ; 
Dupes des faux dehors tenus pour Timportant, 
Mille choses pour nous ont du prix . . . et pourtant 

line seule ^tait n^cessaire. 

' Sans fin nous prodiguons calculs, efforts, travaux ; 
dependant, au milieu des succes, des bravos 

En nous quelque chose soupire ; 
Multipliant nos pas et nos soins de fourmis, 
Nous youdrions nous faire une foule d'amis . . . 

Pourtant un seul pouvait suffire. 

' Victime des d6sirs, esclave des regrets, 
Lliomme s'agite, et s'use, et vieillit sans progrfes 

Sur sa toile de P6n^lope ; 
Comme un sage mourant, pnissions-nous dire en paix 
" J'ai trop longtemps err^, cherch6 ; je me trompais ; 

Tout est bien, mon Dieu m'enveloppe."* 

Upon the small remains of AmieFs prose outside the Journal 
there is no occasion to dwell The two essays on Madame de StaSl 
and Rousseau contain much fine critical remark, and might find & 
place perhaps as an appendix to some fature edition of the Journal ; 
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^^^r and Bome of tlie Pens^s, publJEhed in the latter half of the volnae 

^^F containing the Grains de Mil, are worthy of preaervation. ~ 

^^^ general, whatever he himself published was inferior to what might 

^^R juBtlj have heen expected of him, and 

^H^ of the fact than himself. 
^^P' The Btorj of his fatal illness, of the weaiy struggle for health 

^^k which filled the last seven years of his life, is abundantly told io' 

^^^ the Journal — we must not repeat it here. He had never heen 

^^^H strong man, and at fifty-three he received, at his doctor's hands, his 

^^H arrU de tiwrt. We are told that what kiUed him was 'heart 

^^^H disease, complicated by disease of the larynx,' and that he suffered 

^^^B ' much and long.' He was buried in the cemetery of darens, not 

^^^B far from his great contemporary Alexandre Yinet ; and the 

^^H affection of a sculptor friend provided the monnmcnt which doir' 

^^H mar&s his resting-place. 

^^H We have thus exhausted all the biographical material which is 
^^^P at present available for the description of Amiel's life and relations 
^^H towards the outside world. It is to be hoped that the Mends to 
I whom the charge of his memory has been specially comiaitted may 

see their way in the future, if not to a formal biography, which is very 
likely better left unatteinpted, at least to a volume of Letters, vhick 

■ would complete the Journal Inlime, as Joubert's Gmre^ondam 
completes the Petuitt. There must be ample material for it ; and 
Amiel's letters would probably supply us with more of that literal^ 
and critical reflection which his mind produced so freely and aa 
well, as long aa there was no question of publication, but which i> 
at present somewhat overweighted in the Jo-amal Intime. 

But whether biography or correspondence is ever forthcoming 
or not, the Jonmal remains — and the Journal is the important 
matter. We shall read the Letters if they appear, as we 
the Poems, for the Journal's sake. The man himself, us poelj. 
teacher, and liUdriUeKT, produced no appreciable effect 
ation ; but the posthumous record of his inner life has stirred the 
hearts of readers all over Europe, and won him a niche in thj 
House of Fame. Wliat are the resaona for this stinking transform' 
ation of a man's position — -a transformation which, as M. Schena 
says, will rank among the curiosities of literary history ? In olhi 
words, what has given the JourTial Intime its sudden and unexpected 

In the first place, no doubt, its poetical quality, its beauty i 

—that fine literary eipresaion in which Amicl hae been ab 

a clothe the subtler processes of thought^ no lees than the sedets i 
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m^ouB feeling, or the aspects of natural scenery. Style is wlmt 
gives value and currency to lliouglit, and Amid, in spile of all his 
Germaniems, has sl^'le of the best kind. He possesses in prose that 
iiuUspenBable magic which he lacks in poetry. Hia style, indeed, is 
by no means alwaj-a in harmony with the central French tradition. 
Prohably a Frenchman, will be inclined to apply Sainte-Beuve's 
remarks on Ami el's elder countrynian, Rodolphe Topffer, to Amiel 
himself :—' C'e$t ain$i qu'on icrit dans lei lilt&alures qui n'ont point 
de eapitale, de qvartier g^irai damqni, ou, d'Acad^ie ; r^ett ainei 
qi^un AUtmand, qu'vn Am^rieain, ou mime un Anglait, imt d jon gr^ 
de ea larigue. En France ait contravre, oA il y a une Acad^ie 
FTOnjaite ... on doit trouver ifu'un tel style eil wie trks-graiide 
nowneaiM et It saet^ ju'il a oblenu iin evhaemeat : il a fallu hien, dcs 
ctTeonstaneee pow y preparer.' No doubt the preparatory circmn- 
sfance in Amiel's case has been just that Qermanisation of the 
French mind on which M. Toine and M. Bonrget dwell with so 
mnch emphasis. But, be this as it may, there is no mistaking the 
entliusiaam with wliicli some of the best living writers of French 
have hailed these pages — instinct, as one declares, ' with a strange 
and marvellous poetry ;' full of phrases '<lmu vntgriM suggestion de 
heavU,' according to another. Not that the whole of the Journal 
flows with the same ease, the same feiioity. There are a certain 
nomber of passages where Amiel ceases to be the writer, and 
becomes the technical philosopher; there are others, though not 
many, into which a certain German heaviness and diffiigeness has 
Gtept, dulling the edge of the sentences, and retarding the develop- 
ment of the thought. When all deductions have been made, how- 
ever, Amiel's claim is still first and foremost, the claim of the poet 
and the artist ; of the man whose thought uses at will the harmonies 
and resources of speech, and who has attained, in words of his own, 
' to the full and masterly expression of himself.' 

Then to the poetical beauty of manner which first helped the 
book to penetrate, /(Mre ta irouA, as the French say, we must add its 
estraordinary psychological intereai Both as poet and as psycholo- 
gist, Amiel makes another link in a special tradition ; he adds 
another name to the list of those who have won a hearing from 
their fellows as interpreters of the inner life, as the revealers of man ' 
to himself. He is the successor of St. Augustine and Dante ; he is 
the brother of Obennonn and Maurice de GuiSrin. What others 
hove done for the spiritual life of other generations lie has done for 
the epiriUinl life of this, and tlie wealth of poetical, scientific, and 
paychological faculty which he has broiiglii to the analysis ot human 
feeling and human perceptions places him — so far as the present 
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^■tntniy is concemeil — at the head of the ■mail and d«licate1j'-}_ 
^|bbm to wliich he belongs. For beside his spiritual eip«ri( 

^■pbermanti's ia superBdol, and Manrice de Ga^rin's a pasaiug tmMt, 

^^ mere quick outburat of paasiooalf feeling. AmJel indeed ' 

neither the oontiiiiious romantic beanty nor the rich di 

wealth of Senancour. The Dent de Midi, with its 

solitude, its primeval silences and its hovering e^lea, ths 

landscape described in the ' Fragment on the Ranz des Vi 

summer moonlight on the Lake of NenfchStel, — Uiese 

pictures are the work of one of the most finished artiBta i 

that literature Has produced. But how true Q«orge Sand's critiBtfO< 

ia I ' Cha Obermann la lenxibUM at oditw, VinttUigentt eet partMM 

ou iniuffinaiUe' He has a certain antique power of making ^ 

truisms of life splendid and impressive. No one can write mon 

poetical exercises than he on the old text of pwli>i$ et viitbra turnm 

H but beyond this his philosophical power Jails him. As soon as to 

HtfMveB the region of romantic description how wearisome the pagn 

^Bn upt to growl Instead of a poet, 'un er/foteur Vollairien;' 

^lUuteatl of the explorer of fresh secrets of the heart, a Parinu 

bilking n cheap c^^icism t Intellectually, the ground gives W^l 

there is no Bolidity of knowledge, no range of thought. Above ili, 

the scientific idea in our eenee is B.]mast ELbsent; so that Tluk 

Amiel reprpEents the modem mind at its keenest and best, dealing 

at will with the vast additions tu knowledge which the last fiftf 

years havs brought forth, Senoncour is still in the eigbteeutli- 

century stage, talking tike Rousseau of a return to primidH 

iners, and discueaing Christianity in the tone of the £ii<J- 

Maurice de Guirin, again, ie the inventor of new terms in tht 
;uage of feeling, a poet as Amiel and Senancour are. His Ion 
of nature, the earth-posaion which breathes in his letters and 
journal, has u stmnge savour, a force and flume which is all his own. 
Beside his actual eenee of community with the visible world, 
Aniial's love of landscape has a tame, didactic air. The SwiN 
thinker is too ready to make nature a mere vehicle of moral or 
philosophical thought ; Maurice de Gufirin loves her for herself 
alone, and has found words to describe her influence over him of 
—^traordinary individuality and power. But for the rest the shaj 
r life hofl hut small value in the history of thought Hb 
iBculties do not go deep enot^h ; his struggle is intellectaaUf 
enough — we see in it only a common incident d 
1 experience poetically told ; it throws no light on tbs 
1 progress of the great forces which are moulding wul 
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iSug the thought of the present — it I«I1h tib nothing for t 

—there is much more in the Journal /n(i«w thirn I 

: the poetical glow which Amiel sharea with 1 

kte predecessors in the art of coitfeeaioii-writiiig. Eia hook 

jntative of human experience in il^ more inti 
B forms to an extent hardly equalled since Rou^eaa For his 
if himBelf is only a means to an end. ' What intereeta me — 
',' he declaree, ' is thut I find in my own case i 
mple of human nature, and therefore a specimen of genen 
value.' It is the human conficiousness of to-day, of the model 
world, in its twofold relation — -its relation lawards the infini 
the unknowable, and its relation towards the visible universe which 
conditions it — which is the real subject of the Joumni Intvmt. 
ITiere are few elements of our preaent life which, in a greater or 
leas degree, are not made vocal in these pages. Amiel's intellectual 
inlfireBt is untiring. Philosophy, science, letters, art,- — he has 
penetrated the spirit of them all ; there is nothing, or almost no- 
thing, within the wide range of modem activities which he has not 
at one time or other felt the attraction of, and learnt in s 
to understand. 'Ajuiel,' says M. Renaii, 'has his defects, but I 
trae certainly one of the strongest speculative heads who, dui" 
the period from 1845 to 1880, have reflected on the nature of* 
things.' And, although a certain fatal spiritual weakness debarred 
Mm to a great extent from the world of practical life, his sympathy 
with action, whether it was the action of the politician or lie social 
reformer, or merely that steady half-conscious performance of its 
daily duty which keeps hmnanity sweet and living, was unfailing 
His homon was not bounded by his own ' prison-cell,' or by that 
dream-world which he has described with so much snbtle beauty ; 
lather the energies which should have found their natural expression 
in literary or famfly life, pent np within the mind itself, excited in 
it a perpetual eagemesa for intaOectual discovery, and new powers 
of sympathy with whatever crossed its field of vision 

So that the thinker, the historian, the critic, will find himself 
at home with Amiel. The power of organising his thought, the 
art of writing a book, munwmmtum, aere perennias, was indeed 
denied him — he lainents it bitterly ; hut, on the other hand, h 
receptivity itself, responsive to all the great forces which move t] 
time, catching and reflecting on the mobile mirror of his i 
~ ids are blowing irom the hills of thought 
e thinker is at home with him, so too are the reli^ 
« for whom God and duty are the foundation 4 
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esirtence. Here, indeed, we come to the innermost iecret of S 
chana, the fact which probaLly goes farther than any other to a 
plain hia foacinatioQ lor a large and growing class of readers. Fn 
while he represents all the intellectual complexities of a time Ix 
wildered hy the range and number of ita own acquisitions, tb 
religious iiutinct in him is as strong and tenacious as in any o{& 
representative exponents of the life of faith. The intellect is clei 
and unwavering j but the heart clingB to old traditions, and at 
itself on the rock of duty. Hia Calvinistic training iingen 
him ; and what detaGhea him from the Hegelian school, with whiol 
he has much in common, is his own stronger sense of personal n 
his preoccupation with the idea of ' sin,' ' He speaks,' e&ji M 
Renan contemptuously, ' of sin, of salvation, of redemptio: 
version, as if these things were realities. He aeke me " What doe 
M. Renan make of sin ? " Eh bien, je crow que j'e It mtpprime,' 
it ia just because Amiel is profoundly Benaitive to the problen 
evil and responsibility, and M. Renan dismisses them with tlii 
half-tolerant, half-sceptical smile, that M, Renan'a Sowvenin infon 
and entertain ua, while the Jovrtial InHme makes a deep impressio 
on that moral sense which is at the root of individual and natio 
, life. 

\ The Journal is full, indeed, of this note of personal religion 
I Religion, Amiel declares a^ain and again, cannot be replaced b; 
I philosophy. The redemption of the intelligence is not the redemp 
' tion of the heart. The philosopher and critic may succeed i 
demonstrating that the various definite forms into which the « 
ligious thought of man has thrown itself throughout liistoiy are ne 
absolute truth, but only the temporary creations of a need whio 
gradually and surely outgrows them all. ' The Trinity, the life ( 
come, paradise and hell, may cease to be dogmas and spiritnt 
realities, the form and the letter may vanish away — the qnestiw 
of hnmanity remains ; What is it which saves V Amiel's answ 
to the question will recall to a wide English circle the method ai 
spirit of an English teacher, whose dear memory Uvea to-day i 
many a heart, and is guiding many an ejfort iu the cause of good,- 
the method and spirit of the late Professor Green of BallioL 
many respects there was a gulf of difference between the two m 
The one had all the will and force of personality which the ot] 
lacked. But the ultimate creed of both, the way in which bi 
interpret the facts of nature and conaciouenesa, ia practically the eai 
In Amiel's case, we have to gather it through all the variatiai 
'. inevitable contradictions of a Journal which is the rellectid 
I life, not the systematic expression of a series of ideas, but tl 
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Boa TeEults are clear eiioitgb. Man is saved hj love and iluty,^ 
ttud by tlie hoiie which spriDgs fi'om duty, m rather &om the moral 
iaclfi of conactousnees, as & flower springe irum the soil. Conscience 
aad the moral progress of the race, — these ore his points of depart- 
ure. Fuith iu the reality of the moral law is what he clings to 
wrhen his inherilcd creed has yielded to the pressure of the intellect, 
and after all the atoraiB of pessimism and necessitarianiam have 
passed over him. The reconciliation of the two certitudes, the 
two methods, the eeientiflc and the religious, 'is to be sought for 
in that moral Jaw which is also a fact, and every step of which 
requires for its exptauation another cosmos than the coEmos of 
necessity.' ' Nature is the virtuality of mind, the soul the fruit of 
life, and liberty the flower of necessity.' Consciousnesa is the one"! 
fixed point in this boundless and bottomless gulf of things, and 
the Bool's inward law, as it has been painfully elaborated by human [ 
Uistory, the only revelation of God. 

The only but the sufficient revelation ! For this first article of 
K reasonable creed is the key to all else — the cine which leads the 
tnind safely through the labyrinth of doubt into the presence of 
the Etenial. Without attempting to define the iude&nable, the 
s«ul rises from the belief in the reality of love and duly to the be- 
lief in 'a holy will at the root of nature and destiiiy' — for 'if 
tuan ia capable of conceiving goodness, the general principle of 
Ujiogs, which cannot be inferior to man, must be good.' And then 
Uie religious consciousness seizes on this intellectual deduction, and 
clothes it in language of the hearty in the tender and beautiful 
language of faith. 'There is but one thing needful — to possess 
Qod. A)] our senses, all our powers of mind and soul, are so many 
Ways of approaching the Divine, so many modes of tasting aii<i 
adoring God. Heligion is not a method : it is a life — a higher awl 
supematural life, mystical in its root and practical in its fruits^ 
A communion with Qod, a calm and deep enthnsiasni, a love whi^ 
bftdiates, a force which acta, a hapiiiness which overflows.' 
tike fiiith of his youth and his maturity bears the shock of Buffering 
uid supports htm through his last hours, He writes a few months 
before the end : 'The animal expires ; man aurrendera his soul b> 
tbe author of the son!' . . . ' We dream alone, we suffer alone, we 
die alone, we inhabit tbe last resting-place alone. But there is 
bothing to prevent ua from opening our solitude to God. And so 
trhat was an austere monologue becomes dialogue, reluctance be- 
comes docitjty, renunciation passes into peace, and the sense of 
luutifiil defeat is lost in the sense of recovci'ed liberty ' — ' Tout m 
him, "ton Dita m'mccfq^jw.' 
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Nor u this all. It is not only that Amiera ini 
affectitins ore stayed on this conception of ' a holy will at it 
nature and destiny,' — in a certain very real eense ' 
No one ia more senaitiye than he to the contribution w 
tianity has made to tbc religious wealth of mankind ; no^ 
penetrated than he with the truth of its essential doc 
unto Bin and a new birth unto right^ouaness.' ' The relij^ 
of repentance and reconciliation,' he cries, ' the religion 
birth and of eternal life, is not a religion to be ashamed oV ' 
world has fonnd in^iration and guidance for eighteen centnnei ■ 
the religious conscionsness of Jesns. ' The Qoapel haa moclifitdir 
world and conaoied mankind,' and bo ' we may hold aloof from n 
chnrchea and yet bow ourselves before Jesua We may k H 
picioua of the clergy and refuse to have anything to do wili ctf 
cluBmB, and yet love the Holy and the Just who came lo save u 
not to cuise.' And in fact Amiel's whole life and thougtit 
steeped in CluiBtiauity. He is the spiritnal descendant of out ■ 
the intenseat and moat individual forms of Christian belief n 
traces of his religious anceatry are visible in him at every st> 
Proteatantiem of the ancerer and nobler kind leaves ai ' "" 
impression on the nature which has once surrendered itself tolM 
atistere and penetrating influences flowing from the religion of Bm 
and grace ; and so far as feeling and temperament are conceTulJ 
Amid retained throughout his life the marks of Calvinism utll 
Geneva. 

And yet how dear the intellect remains, through all the anxieliB 
of thought, and in the face of the soul's dearest memories and mill 
passionate needs ! Amiel, as soon as his reasoning faculty has (HO 
reached its maturity, never deceives himself as to the special claim 
of the religion which by instinct and inheritance he loves ; h 
makes no compromise with dogma or with miracle. Beyond tb 
religions of the present he sees always the essential religion, wlud 
lasts when all local forms and marvels have passed away ; and • 
years go on, with more and more clearness of conviction, he leatu 
to regard all special beliefs and systems as ' prejudices, useful il 
practice, but still narrownesses of the mind ; ' misgrowths of thought 
necessary in their time and place, but still of no absolute valiK| 
and having no final claim on the thought of man. 

And it is just here^ — in this mixture of the faith which din 
and aspires, witb the intellectual pliancy which allows the mind ui 
sway freely mader the pressure of life and experience, and the deep 
respect for truth, which will allow nothing to interfere betweei 
thought and its appointed tasks — that Amiel'e special claim upon 
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OS lies. It is this balance of forces in him which makes him so 
widely representative of the modem mind — of its doubts, its con- 
victions, its hopes. He speaks for the life of torday as no other 
single voice has yet spoken for it ; in his contradictions, his fears, 
his despairs, and yet in the constcmt straining towards the unseen 
and the ideal which gives a fundamental unity to his inner life, he 
IS the type of a generation universally touched with doubt, and yet 
as sensitive to the need of faith as any that have gone before it ; 
more widely conscious than its predecessors of the limitations of the 
human mind, and of the iron pressure of man's physical environ- 
ment ; but at the same time — ^paradox as it may seem — more con- 
scious of man's greatness, more deeply thrilled by the spectacle of 
the nobility and beauty interwoven with the universe. 

And he plays this part of his so modestly, with so much hesita- 
tion, 80 much doubt of his thought and of himself! He is no 
preacher, like Emerson and Carlyle, with whom, as poet and idealist, 
he has so much in common ; there is little resemblance between 
him and the men who speak, as it were, from a height to the crowd 
beneath, sure always of themselves and what they have to say. 
And here again he represents the present and foreshadows the 
future. For the age of the preachers is passing ; those who speak 
with authority on the riddles of life and nature as the priests of 
this or that all-explaining dogma, are becoming less important as 
knowledge spreads, and the complexity of experience is made 
evident to a wider range of minds. The force of things is against 
the certain people. Again and again truth escapes from the prisons 
made for her by mortal hands, and as humanity carries on the end- 
less pursuit she will pay more and more respectful heed to voices 
like this voice of the lonely Genevese thinker — with its pathetic 
alternations of hope and fear, and the moral steadfastness which is 
the inmost note of it — ^to these meditative lives, which, through all 
the ebb and flow of thought, and in the dim ways of doubt and 
suffering, rich in knowledge, and yet rich in faiti, grasp in new 
forms, and proclaim to us in new words, 

' The mighty hopes which make ub men. ' 
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[Where no other name is mentioned, Geneva is to be understood as 

the author's place of residence.] 



Berlin, IQth July 1848; -—There is but one thing needful — to 
possess God. All our fenses, all our powers of mind and soul, 
U our external resources, are so many ways of approaching the 
>ivinity, so many modes of tasting and of adoring God. We must 
Bam to detach ourselves from all that is capable of being lost, to 
>ind ourselves absolutely only to what is absolute and eternal, and 
o enjoy the rest as a loan, a usufruct. ... To adore, to under- 
stand, to receive, to feel, to give, to act : there is my law, my duty, 
^y happiness, my heaven. Let come what come will — even death. 
Oxily be at peace with self, live in the presence of God, in com- 
*iiimion with Him, and leave the guidance of existence to those 
"^versal powers against whom thou canst do nothing ! — If death 
gives me time, so much the better. If its summons is near, so much 
the better still ; if a half- death overtake me, still so much the 
l)etter, for so the path of success is closed to me only that I may 
find opening before me the path of heroism, of moral greatness and 
resignation. Every life has its potentiality of greatness, and as it is 
impossible to be outside God, the best is consciously to dwell in Him. 



Berlin, 20th July 1848. — It gives liberty and breadth to 
thought, to learn to judge our own epoch from the point of view 
)f universal history, history from the point of view of geological 
)eriods, geology from the point of view of astronomy. When the 
Loration of a man's life or of a people's life appears to us as micro- 
copic to that of a fly, and inversely, the life of a gnat as infinite 
uB that of a celestial body, with all its dUst of nations, we feel our- 
elves at once very small and very great, and we are able, as it 
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were, to Biirvey Ui>ni the IieiKlit of tlia spheres o 

and the little whirlwiniiB which agitate out littls Europe^ 

At bottom there is but one subject of Study : the fonni 
metamorphosea of mind. All other Bubjects may be reduc 
that ; all other etttdies bring ua baefc to this study. 

OBNEfA, 20lh April 1849. — It is six yeore^ to-day atnee 
left Qeneva. H-jw many journeys, how many impreaatona, i 
vationa, thought?, how many forms of men and thingB, have 
then passed before me and in ms I The last seven years have 
the most important of my life : they have been the novitiate i 
intelligence, the initiation of my being into being. 

Three snowstorms this afternoon. Poor blossoming plum 
and peach-trees .' Wliat a difference from six. years ago, irhe 
cherry-trees, adorned in. their green spring dress and laden 
their bridal flowers, smiled at my departure along the Tb 
fields, and the lilacs of Burgundy threw great guste of perfami 
my face 1 . . . 

3d May 1849. — I have never felt any inward asanran 
genius, or any presentiment of glory or of happiness. I have 
seen myself in imagination great oi famous, or even a. husbe 
father, an influential citizen. This indifference to the futurt 
absolute self- distrust, are, no doubt, to be taken a^ signs, 
dreams I have are all vague and indefinite ; I ought not to lii 

I am now scarcely capable of living. — Becoguise yonr place 
the living live ; and you, gather together your thoughts, leaveb 
yon a legacy of feeling and ideas ; you will be most useful eo. 

t nounce yourself, accept the cap given you, with its hooey « 
gaU, as it comee. Bring Ood down into your heart Embtlm 
soul in Him now, make within you a temple for the Holy S 

dtbe diligent in good works, make others happier and better. 

II Put personal ambition away from you, and then you wil 
consolation in living or in dying, whatever may happen to yo 

27th May 1849,— To be misunderstood even by those ' 
one loves is the crosa and bitterness of Ufa It is the secrat o 
sad ond melancholy smile on the lips of great men which c 
understand ; it is the cruellest trial reserved for self-devotion 
what must have oftenest wrung the heart of the Son of mui 
if God could suffer, it would be the wound we should be fol 
inflicting upon Him. He also — He above oil — is the greal 
understood, the least compreheneied. Alas ! alas I Never ti 
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o grow cold ; to bepatieut, sympathetic, tender ; to look 
idding flower and the opening heart ; tu hope alwajB, ]i 
'Qod ; to love alwaje, — this ia duty, 

3d June 1849. — Fresli and delicioDs weather. A long morning 
Wftlk. Surprised the hawtliom and wild roBe-trees in flower. 
Prom the fields vagne and health-giving flcenta. The Voirona 
fringed with dazzling miBta, and tints of eKquisite eoftuese over the 
Salive. Work in the fields, — -two delightful donkejB, — one pulling 
greedily at a hedge of barberry. Then three little children. I felt 
a boundless deaire to caress and play with them. To be able to 
enjoy such leiaiire, theae peaceful fields, fine weather, content- 
ment ; to have my two BJBtera with me ; to rest my eyes on balmy 
meadowa and blossoming orchards ; to listen to the life singing in 
the grass and oa the trees ; to be so onlmly happy — is it not too 
much ? is it deserved ) let me enjoy it without reproaching 
hea.ven for ita kindness ; let me enjoy it with gratitude. The days 
of trouble come soon enough and are many enough. I have no 
presentiment of happinesa. All the more let me profit by the pre- 
sent Come, kind Nature, amile and enchant ma ! Veil from me 
Bwbile my own griefa and those of othera ; let me see only the folds 
of thy queenly mantle, and hide all miserable and ignoble things 
Gram me imder thy bountiea and splendours I 



let October 1849. — Yesterday, Sunday, I read through and made 
extracts from the Qoepel of St John. It confirmed me in my 
belief that about Jesus we must believe no one but himself, and 
that what we have to do fa to discover the true image of the 
foander behind all the prismatic refractions through which it comes 
to as, and whidi alter it more or leas. A ray of heavenly light 
traversing human life, the message of Christ haa been broken into 
a thoasand rainbow colours, and carried in a thousand directions. 
It is the historical task of Christianity to assume with every 
Buoeeoding age a fresh metamorphosis, and to be for ever spiritualia- _ 
ixg more and more her understanding of the Christ and i 
•nlvatlcm. 

I am aetoonded at the incredible amount of Judaism i 
formalism which still exists nineteen centuries after the Redeemer's ' 
proclamation 'it ia the letter which killeth' — after his ^aoteat 
Dgainat a dead symbolism. The new religion is so profound that 
it ia not understood even now, and would seem a blasphemy to the 
greater number of Christians. The person of Christ is t' 
af it. Bedcmption, eternal life, divinity, humanity, pr< 
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incarnatioii, judgment, Satan, heaven and hell, — all tlieee belied 
hnve been so materialised and coaraened, that with a* etrange uobj 
they preseBt tc ns the spectacle of things having a profound 
meaning and yet carnally interpreted. Christian holdneat and 
Chriatiaii liberty mnst be reconquered ; it is the Church whieli ia 
I heretical, the Church whose sight is troubled and hei heart timid, 
I Whether we will or no, there is an esoteric doctrine, — there is a 
relative revelation ; each man enters into Ood bo much bb Ool 
enters into Him, or as Asgelus,^ I think, said, ' the eje by whicli I 
see Qod ie the same eye by which He sees me.' 

Christianity, if it is to triumph OTer pantbeisra, must absorb it 
To our pusillanimous eyes Jesua would hnve borne the marks of I 
hateful pimtheism, for he confirmed the Biblical phrase 'ye an 
gods,' and so would St. Paul, who tells us that we are of ' the net 
of God.' 

Our century wants a new theology — that is to say, a more pRh 
found explanation of the nature of Christ and of the light wbidl il 
flashes upon heaven and npon humanity. 

Heroism is the brilliant triumph of the soul over the flesh — tbM 
is to say, over fear ; fear of poverty, of suffering, of calumny, (J 
sickness, of isolation, and of death. There is no serious pielj 
without heroism. Heroism ia the da^riing and ^ori 
tion of courage. 

Duty has the virtue of making us feel the reality of a podlin 
world while at the same time detaching us from it. 

SOlh December 1850. — The relation of thought to action SM 
jaj mind on waking, and I found myself carried towards a bimil- 
formula, which seems to have something of th^ night still dii^iog 
about it : Action U but coarsaitd thought- — thought become 
obseure, and unconscious. It seemed to me that our most trifling 
actions, of eating, walking, and sleeping, were the condensation at 
a multitude of truths and thoughts, and that the vrealth of ideu 
involved was in direct proportion to the commonness of the actim 
(as our dreams are the more active, the deeper oni sleep). We 
hemmed round with mystery, and the greatest myateries are ( 
tAJned in what we see and do every day. In all spontaneity 
work of creation is reproduced in analogy. When the spontMeilj 
is unconscious, you have simple action ; when it is consdoos — 
intelligent and moral action. At bottom this is nothing 
the proposition of Hegel : [' What is rational is real ; and what il 
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i nal ie rational'] ; bnt it had never seemed to me more evident, 
more palpable. Everything which is, ie thought, hut not conscious 
and individual thought. The human intelligence is but the con- 
idousmesB of being. It is what 1 have formulated before : Bvery 
Uung ifi A symbol of a, sfmbol, and a E}rmbo1 of what } of mind. 

... I have just been looking through the complete works of 
Montesquieu, and cannot yet make plain to mjBelf the impreasioo 
left on me by this Euogular style, with its mixture of gravity and 
affectation, of careleeaness and precision, of strength and delicacy ; 
so full of a!y intention for all its coldness, eipresaing at once in- 
qnisitiveness and indifference, abrupt, piecemeal, like notes thrown 
together haphazard, and yet deliberate. 1 seem to see an intel- 
ligence naturally grave and austere donning a dress of wit for con- 
vention's sake. The author desires to entertain as much as to teach, 
the thinker ia also a btl-aprit, the juriaoonsult has a touch of the 
coxcomb, and a perfumed breath from the temple of Venue has 
penetrated the tribunal of Minos. Here we have austerity, as the 
centnry understood it, in phUosophy or religion. In MonWsquieu, 
the art, if there is any, lies not in the words but in the matter. 
The words mn freely and lightly, but the thought is seU-conscious. 

Each bud flowers but once and each flower has bnt ite minute I 
of perfect beauty ; so, in the garden of the soul each feeling has, as 
it were, its flowering instant, its one and only moment of expansive ) 
grace and radiant king-^hip. Each star passes hut_once_in.. the 
ni ^ht throu gh the meridian over on rTea ds and shines there hut an 
i nstant; so, in the heaven of the mind each thought touches its -z 
senith bnt once, and in that moment all its. brilliancy and. all ij8_ 
CTeataess'^u Iminater Arti s t, poet, o r thinker^iLyou want to fix 
I agd immortalise your id eas or^ your feelinRs. seize them at this 
Ipreciae and fleeti ng m o ment , for it is thdi highest point. Before 
i^~yoQ have hut vague ontlines or ii^■m presentiments of them. 
After it, you wiU have only weakened reminiscence or powerless 
regret ; that moment is the moment of your ideal. 

Spite is anger which ia afraid to show itself, it ia an impotent 
(axy conscious of its impotence. 

Nothing resembles pride so much ns discouragement. 

To repel one's cross is to make it lieavier. 
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^^^H / In tbe condnct of life, liabits count foi more thAn 
^^^H^Kcause habit ia a living maxim, become flesh' and instinct V 
^^^Hfrerorin one's maxiniB is aothing : it is but to change the title of A 
^^^■ibook. To leara new habits is cveiything, for it is to reftch tk 
^^^B'laubEtance of life. Life is but a tiesne of habits. 

^^V nth FebriMry 1851. — I have been reading, for six or seven 

^^^ hours without stopping, the Pem^es of Joubert I felt at first ft 
very strong attraction towards the book, and a deep interest 
but I have already a good deal cooled down. These scattered aid 
fragmentaiy thoughts, falling upon one without a pause, like drop 
of light, tire, not my head, but my reasoning power. The 
of Joubert consist in the grace of ^e style, the vivacity orfsiost a 
the criticisms, the charm of the metaphors ; but he starts rasBJ 
more problems than he solves, he notices and records more than hi 

t explains. His philosophy is merely literary and popular 
originality is only in detail and in eiecutioo. Altogether, he is t 
■writer of refiectiona rather than a philosopher, a critic of 
able gifts, endowed with exquisite sensibility, but, as an intelligence,' 
destitute of the capacity for co-ordination. He wonts 
tion and continuity. It is not that he baa no claims 
sidered a philosopher or an artist, but rather that he is bolll 
imperfectly, for he thinks and writes marvellously, cm a small teak 
He is on entomologist, a lapidary, a jeweller ; a coiner of sentenee^ 
of adi^es, of criticisms, of aphorisms, counsels, problems ; and lol 
book, extracted from the accumulations of his jonmal during 
years of his life, is a collection of precious stones, of butterflio^ 
coins, and engraved gems. The whole, however, 
than strong, more poetical than profound, and leaves upon ifa 
reader rather the impression of a great wealth of small curiositia 
of value, than of a great intellectual existence and a new point 
of view. The place of Joubert seems to me then, below and 
very iar from the philosophers and the true poets, but honoll^ 
able among the moralists and the critics. He is one of those 
who are superior to their works, and who have tliemselves the unity 
which these lack. This first judgment is, besides, indiscriminStB. 
and severe. I shall have to modify it later. 

Wth Febniary. — I have almost finished these two volumei a 

Feat^s and the greater part of the Gorrespondamx. This lost ha 

especially charmed me ; it is remarkable for grace, dehcacy, ftttidsni 

uid precision. The chapters on metaphyaiea and philosophy a: 

fi most insignificant, All that has U> do with lai^e views, witi 
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-^e wliole of tlungs, is veiy littlo at Joubert'e command ; he has 
&o pbilosopliy of history, no epeciilative iutuitioa He is the 
thinker of detail, and his proper field is psychology and matters of 
tsste. In this sphere of the snbtletieB and delicacies of iiiidginn- 
I tion *and feeling, within the circle of pereonal affections and 
. preoccupations, of social and educatiomi! iutereets, he abounds in 
ingenuity and sagacity, in fine criticisms, in exquisite touches. It 
ia like a bee going from flower to flower, a teasing, plundering, 
wayward zephyr, an ^oliou harp, n lay of furtive L'ght stealii^ 
throt^h the leaves. Taken as a wbole, there is something im< 
palpable and immaterial about him, which 1 will not venture to 
call effeminate, but which is scarcdy manly. He wants bone and 
body : timid, dreamy, and c/niraoi/oni, he hovers far above reality. 
Ee ia rather a soul, a breath, than a man. It ia the mind of a 
woman in the character of a child, bo tLat we feel for bim less 
admiration thau leiidcrneaB and gratitude. 

S7th Fdrruary 1851. — Read over the first book of Smile. 1 
waa revolted, contrary to all expectation, for I opened the book 
with a Bori; of hnnger for style and beauty. I waa conscious instead 
of an impression of heaviness and harshness, of laboured, ham/mering 
emphasis, o! something violent, pssaionate and obstinate, without 
serenity, greatness, nobility. Both the qualities and the defect* of 
the book prodnced in me a sense of lack of good mannera, — a blaze 
of talent but no grace, nv distinction, the accent of good company 
wanting, I understood bow it is that Ruuaseau rouses a particular 
kind of repugnance, the repugnance of good taste,, and I felt the 
danger to style involved in anch a model, as weU as the danger to 
thought arising from a truth so alloyed and sophisticated. Wliat 
there is of true and strong in Bonsseau did not escape nie, and I 
BtUl admired him, but his bad sides appeared to me with a clear- 
ness relatively new. 

(Savie day.) — The twnM^i-writer is to t he phjlosopher whut the 
dilet t^te,JB_tD tbp. a.rtiBt. He plays witinhoiigh^~and makes 
It produce a crowd of pretty things of detail, but he is more 
anxious about truths than truth, and wlmt is essential in thought — 
its sequence, its nnity — escapes him. He handles his instrument 
agreeably, but he doea not possess it, still less does he create it. 
He is a, gardener and not a geologist ; he cultivates the earth only 
BO much as is necessary to make it produce for him flowers and 
firaita ; he does not dig deep enough into it to understand it. 
In B word, the jimWc-writer deals with what is superficial and 
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fragmentary. He ia the literary, tte oratorical, tlie talking a 
writing philosopher ; whereas the philoeopher ia the scientifi 
fmsA-wiitiBT. The jwrnSe-writers serve to stimulate or to popalan 
the philosophen. They have thua a double use, besides thi 
chatm. They are the pioneers of the army of readers, the doctm 
of the crowd, the monej-changerB of thought, which they o 
into current coin. The writer of penMri is a man of lettera, thongi 
of a perioufl type, and therefore he is popular. The philosopher 
a specialiBt, as far as the form of his science goes, though not ii 
euhstaitce, and therefore he can never became popular. In Fronc^ 
for one philosopher (Descartes) there have been thirty v 
pentAi; in Qermoay, for ten such writers there have been twen^ 
philDaopher& 

85rt March. 1851. — How many iUuBtrioua men whom I ha»» 
known have been already reaped by death, — Steffena, Marheineb) 
Neander, Mendelssohn, Thorwaldsen, Oeleneohloger, Gdjer, 1 
Oersted, Stuhr, Lachroann ; and with ua, Sismondi, Topffer, 
CandoUe, — savante, artiets, poets, musicians, historians.^ The 
generation is going. What will the new bring ua 1 What s 
we oarselvea contribute ? A few great old men — Schellingi 
Alexander von Humboldt, Sehlossf.r — still link ub with the gtorioni 
past. Who is preparing to bear the weight of the future I .' 
fihiver aeizea us when the rania grow thin around us, when aga i 
stealing upon ua, when we approach the zenith, and when Des^ 
says to ua : 'Show what ia in thee ! Now ia the moment, n 
the hour, else fall back into nothingness I It is thy turn ! 
the world thy measure, aay thy word, reveal thy nuUity oi 
capacity. Come forth from the shade ! It k no longer a 
of promising — thou must perform. The time of apprenticeship i 
over. Servant, show us what thon haat done with thy tolral 
Speak now, or be silent for ever.' Thia appeal of the conaoienoa i 
a solemn aummona in the life of every man, aolemn and awliil I 
the trumpet of the last judgment. It cries, 'Art Ihou ready 
Give an account. Give an account of thy years, thy leisure, tiij 
strength, thy atudiea, thy talent, and thy works. Now and herev 
the hour of great hearts, the hour of heroism and of genius,' 

G(A April 1851.^ — Was there ever any one ao vulnerable a* l 
If I were a father how many griefe and vexations a child 9 
cause me. As a husband, 1 should have a thousand ways of n 
ing, because ray happiness demands a thousand conditions. I 
a heart too easily reached, a too reatless imitgination ; deepair j 
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CHf to me, and every sensation reverberates agun and again within 
me. Wliat might be, spoils tor me 'what is. What ought to he 
consumes me with Badness. So tbnt reality, the pteaent. t he 
irreparable, the necessary, repel and even terrify me, I have too 
jDuch imagiiiation, conscience, and penetration, and not enough 
character. The life of thought alone seems to me to have enoug h 
elaaticity aad immenBity, to be free enough from the irreparable ; 
practical tiie makes ineaA^H! 

" And yet, at the same time, it atta'aota me ; I have need of it 
Family life, especially, in all its deLghtfulness, in all ita mora] 
depth, appeals to me almost like a dutj. Sometimes I caimot 
escape from the ideal of it. A companion of my life, of my work, 
of my thoughts, of my hopes ; within, a common worship, towards 
the world outside, kindness and beneficence ; educations to under- 
take, the thousand and one moral relations which develop round 
the first — all these ideas intoxicate me sometimes. But 1 put 
them aside, because every hope is, as it were, an egg whence a ser- 
pent may issue instead of a dove, because every joy missed is a 
Btab ; becaaee every seed confided to destiny contains an ear of 
griaf which the future may develop . 

T am distrustful of myself ond of happineaa because I know n 
BclC The ideal poisons for me all Imperfect poBsession. EveryJ 
thing which compromises the future or destroys my inner liberQ', ' 
wbidt enslaves me to things or obliges me to he other than I could 
and ought to be, all which injures my idea of the perfect man, 
hurts me mortally, degrades and wounds me in mind, even before- 
hand. I abhor useless regrets and repentances. The fatality of 
the consequences which follow upon every human act, — the lead- I 
ing idea of dramatic art and the most tragic element of life,— I 
arrests me more certainly than the arm of the CommmufeHr. J 
only act with regret, and almost by force. 

To he dependent is to me terrible ; but to depend upon what ii 
irreparable, arbitrary, and unforeseen, and above all to be bo de- 
pendent hy my own fault and through my own error — to give up 
liberty and hope, to slay sleep and happiness — this would be hell ! 

All that is necEssarr, providential — in short, unimpvtabJe — I 
could bear, I think, with some strength of mind, But responsi- 
bility mortally envenoms grief ; and a.s an act is essentially volun- 
tary, therefore I act as little as possible. 

Last outbreak of a, rebelhouH and deceitful self-will, — craving for 
Kpose, for satisfaction, for independence ! — is there not some relic 
of Belfishness in such a dieinterestedriess, such a fear, such idle 
Mueeplibility 1 
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I wish to fulfil my duty — but where is it, what 
inclin&tioa comes in again and interprets the oracle. Aiid~t 
□Itiinate question is this : Does datj consist in obeying oni 

nature, even the best and moat spiritnal ? or in conquering it J 

Life, IB it easentiaJlj the education of the mind and intelligene 
or that of the will t And doea will show itself in stren^h or i 



,jMi^aHon ) If the aim of"!^^ is to teach ua renunciation, thi 
welcome sickness, hindrances, sufferii^ of every kind j But if ' 
aim is to produce the perfect man, then one must watch over on 
integrity of mind and body. To court trial is to tempt God, 
bottom, the Qod of justice veils from me the God of lore. 
I tremble instead of trusting. 

L Whenever conscienne speaks with a divided, uncertain, ai 

I disputed voice, it is not yet the voice of God. Descend at 
F deeper into yourself, until yon hear nothing but a clear and u 
divided voice, a voice which does away with doubt and brings wi 
it persuasion, hght, and serenity, Happy, says the Apos^e, al 
they who are at peace with themaelvea, and whose heart condenmd 
thera not in the part they take. This inner identity, this unity 
conviction, is all the more difficult the more the mind analyi 
discriminates, and foresees. It is difficult, indeed, for liberty 
return t6 the fttink unity of instinct 

Alas ! we must then re-climb a thousand times the pei 
already scaled, and reconquer the points of view already won, — 
must fight the fight! The human heai't, like kings, signs m 
truces under a pretence of perpetual peace. The eternal life i 
eternally to be re-won. Alas, yea 1 peace itself is a struggle, 
rather it is struggle and activity which are the law. We only fill 
rest in effort, as the flame only finds eristence i:i combuatiou. 
I Herafllitua ! the symbol of happiness is after all the same as tht 
of grief ; anaiety and hope, hell aud heaven, are equally restlei 
The altar of Veste and the sacrifice of Beelzebub buru witli 
same fire. Ah, yes, there you have life — lite double-faced an 
double-edged. The fire which enlightens is also the fire whil 

1 consumes ; the element of the gods may become that of 
accursed. 

7(ft April 1851. ^Eead a part of Euge's* volume Du Aeadm 

{1848) where the humanism of the Neo-Hegeliana in politica, 

ligion, and literature is represented by eorreapondence or &rtic 

k (£uno Fischer, Kollach, etc) They recall the phihsapki»t par^ 

* B last century, able to dissolve anything by reason and i«aso' ' 

1^ nnable to construct anything ; for constrootiou rests upon 
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jtag, iuBttnct, and will. Oqb finds them mistaking philoeophic 
eonscionsnesB for realising power, Ibe redemption of the intelligenM 
foe the redemption of the heart — that is to say, the part for the 
whole. These papera make me understand the radical difference 
"between morals and intellectualism. The WTiters of them wish 
to supplant religion by philosophy, Man is the principle of their 
zeligion, and intellect ia the climas of mait- Their religion, then, 
M the religion of intellect. There you have the two worlds ; . 
Chastianity brings and preaches salvation by the conversion of the ( 
■ynU, — humanism by the emancipation of the mind. One attacki V 
the heart, the other the brain. Both wish to enable man to reach 
liis ideal. But the ideal differs, if not by its content, at least by the 
diaposition of its content, by the predominance and sovereignly 
gpTon to this or that inner power. For one, the mind is the ot^an 
of the soul ; for the other, the soul is an inferior state of the mind ; 
the one wishes to enlighten by making better, the other to make 
belter by enlightening. It is the difference between Socrates and 

The eardinal gysdion is that of sin. The question 
or of dnaliam is secondary. The Trinity, the life to come, paradia 
anil hell, may cease to he dogmas and spiritual realities, the f 
md the letter may vanish away, — the question of humanity ra*^ 
' nauas ; What is it which saves ) How can man be led to be truly 
"lau ) Is the ultimate root of his being responsibility,— yea or no ) 
I inA is doing or knowing the right, aclang or thinking, bis ultimate 
; end? If science does not produce love it is i7isufficient. Kow, all 
I UiU Boience gives ia the amor inteUectuaUa of Spinoza, light without J 
I mnntb, a reeignatjon which is contemplative and grandioE 
[ isliiUDan, becaiiae it is scarcely trao^missible and reraaina a privilege'] 
r one of the rarest of alL Moral love places the centre of the in- I 
f dtTidnal in the centre of beiug. It haa at least salvation in prin- 
l tiple, the germ of eternal life. To love m viTtually to know ; to know 
1 ^Mvirtualhj to Uim; there you have the relation of these two 
OuAns of man. The redemption wrought by science or by in- 
tellectual love is then inferior to the redemption wrought by will 
I "'by moral love. The first may free a man from himself, it may 
, Hi&ajichiBe him from egotism. The second drives the ego out of 
•Iftlf, makes it active and fruitful. The one is critical, purifying, 
, ntgUive ; the other is vivifying, fertilising, positive. Science, 
Imvever spiritual and substantial it may be in itself, is still formal 
wlatively to love. Moral force ia then the vital point 

And this force is only produced by moral force. Like alone 
•<* Opon like. Therefore do not amend by reaaoning, but by e 
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ample j approacli feeling by feeling ; do not hope to 
Lcept by love. Be what you wish othera to become, 
self and not your words preacli for you, 

PhiloBophy, then, to return to the aubject, can never replace I 
ligion ; revolutionariea are not apostles, although the apostles m 
liave been revolutionaries. To aave from the outaide to the inu 
-and by the outside 1 understand also the intelligence relatively 
the will — la an error and a danger. The negative part of tl 
humaniat's work is good ; it will strip Christianity ai aa oak 
shell, which has become superfluous ; but Ruge and Feneriw 
cannot save humanity. She must have her saints and her ben 
to complete tlie work of her philosophers. Science is the power! 
man, and love his strength; m&n become$maxi only by the inteUigent 
but he w man only by the heart Knowledge, love, power, — t' 
is the complete life. 

16(A Jane 1861, — This evening I walked up and down on 
Pont des Bergnes, under a clear moonless heaven, delighting in 
freshness of the water, streaked with light from the two quays, 
glimmering under the twinkling stars. Meeting all these 
groups of young people, families, couples, and children, who va 
returning to their homes, to their garrelfi or their drawing-rooni 
singing or talking as they went, I felt a movement of sympathy i 
I all these passeis-by ; my eyes and ears became those of a poet V 
painter ; while even one's mere kindly curiosity seems to hril 
with it a joy in living and in seeing othera live, 

]G(A August 1801. — To kriow how to be ready, — a great ttiil 
I — a precious gift, — and one that implies calculation, graap s 
' decision. To be always ready, a man must be able to cut a loi 
I for everythii^ cannot be untied ; he must know how to disengtg 
r what is essential from the detail in which it is enwrapped, b 
I everything cannot be equally considered ; in a word, he must b 

able to simplify his duties, hie busioeas, and his life, j To know lia 

to be ready, is to know how to start 

It is astonishing how all of us are generally cumbered Up wit 

the thousand and one hindrances and duties which are not BOtt 
I . but which nevertheless wind us about with their spider tbreld 

and fetter the movement of our wings. It is the lock of ord( 

which makes us slaves ; the confusion of to-day discounts the bit 
L dom of to-morrow, 
ft Confusion is the enemy of all comfort^ and confusion, ia bom i 
^pnwrastiuatiou. To know how to be ready we must be able t 
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dnish. Nothing ia done but what is finiahed. The lliings which 
ire leave dragging behind ub will start up again later on before u 
Vid harass oar path. Let each day take thought for what concema 
Sk, liquidate its own afiaiis and reapect the da; which ia to follov, 
tttid then we shall be always ready. To know how to be ready, ii 
ritt bottom to know how to die. 

id Seplatjher 1851. — Read the work of Tocqneville (Dt I 
ifenwerofM en Ain&iqw), My iiapreaeion is aa yet a mined one. A 
fine book, hnt I feel in it a little too much imitation of Montes- 
^nien. This abstract, piquant, Bententious style, too, is a little 
Aj, orei-iefined and monotonous It has too much cleTemens and 
not enough imagination. It makes one think, more than it charms, 
Bnd though really aeriouB, it eeems flippant. His method of split- 
fcing up a thought, of ill iimina ting a subject by auccesaive facets, 
has Berions inconveniences. We see the details too (dearly, to the 
detriment of the whole. A multitude of sparks gives hut a poor . 
light. Nevertheless, the author is evidently a ripe and penetrating 
intelligence, who takes a comprehensive view of his subject, while at 
Ok nme time possessing a power of acute and exhaustive analysis..^ 

eA Septanher. — Tocqueville's book has on the whole a cj 
bfieet npon the mind, but it leaves a certain sense of disgust behind'' 
Xt makes one realise the necessity of what is happening around us 
Uid the inevitablenesa of the goal prepared for us ; but it also 
■aokea it plain that the era of mediocrity in everything is beginning, i 
knd mediocrity freezes all desire. Equality engenders uniformity J 
ted it is by sacriticing w hat ij_gcellent. remar^ble, and exta 
awlinary that we got rid _of_w hat ia S J.~ The whole becomes leM 
burbaroa^ and at the same time more vnlgar. 

The ^e of great men ia going ; the epoch of the an Miill, of 
l ife in multiplieitvns he gi^gng! ine century of individualism, if 
aWract equality triumphs, runs a great risk of seeing no more 
troe individuals. By continual levelling and division of labou r, 
pocietT will become everything and man nothing . 

At the floor of valleys is mised by the denudation and washing 
4oim of the mountains, what is average will rise at the expense of 
What ia great. The exceptional will disappear, A plateau with 
IfeHVF and fewer undulations, without contrasts and without opposi- 
kione, — Bneh will be the aspect of human society. The statistician 
'rill register a growing progress, and the moralist a gradual decline ; 
Ob Ha one hand, a progress of things ; on the other, & decline of 
loulib The useful will take the phuo of the beautiful, industry of 
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t, politii»l economy of religion, and arithinetic of 
spleen will become the malady of a leyelling age. 

Ih this indeed the fate reserved for the democratio era 1 
not the general wellbeing be piuchased too dearly at Buch a 
~" ' e force which in the beginning we see 

to produce and multiply differencea, will it afterwards 
HtepB and obliterate them one by one ? And equality, whicl 
the dawn of existence is mere inertia, torpor, and death, ilil 
become at last the natural form of life } Or rather, abon 
economic and political equality to which the Bocialiet and n 
eocialiat demnciucy aspires, taking it too often for the tern c^ 
efforts, will there not arise a new kingdom of mind, a chnnli 
refuge, a republic of aoula, In which, far beyond the region o 
right and eordid utility, beauty, demotion, holineBs, heroiam, 
eiasm, the extraordinary, the infinite, shall have a woiship 
an ahiding cityl Utilitarian materialism, barren welibeing, 
idolatry of the flesh and of the ' I,' of the temporal and of 
mon, are they to be the goal of our efforts, the final recomp 
promified to the laboura of our race 1 I do not believe it 
ideal of humanity ifi something different and higher. But 
animal in us loiist be eatisfled first, and we must first banish I 
among us all suffering which is EuperfluoUB and haa ite ori^ 
social arrangementa, before we can return to spiritual goods. 

7th September 1851 (iltx).^Itis ten o'clock at night. A ab 
and mystic moonlight, with a fresh breeze and a sky crossed If 
tew wandering clouds, makes our terrace delightful These {( 
and gentle rays shed from the zenith a subdued and penetnfi 
peace ; it is like the calm joy or the pensive smile of exp^n 
combined with a certain stoic strength. The stars shine, 
tremble in the silver light Not a sound in all the landsupi 
great gulfs of shadow under the green alleys and at the comen 
the stejis. Everything is secret, solemn, mysterioi 

night hours, hours of silence and solitude ! — with yoa I 
grace and melancholy ; you sadden and you console. You b 
to UB of all that haa passed away, and of all that must still I 
but you say to ua, ' Courage ! ' — and you promise us rest. 



9th November 185! (SuniJai;). — At the Cfhuroh of St, 
second sermon from Adolphe Mocod, less grandiose perh«pB. 
almost more original, and to me more edifying, than that (a ' 
Sunday. The subject was St. Paul or the active life, his fcB 
one having been St. John or the inner life, of the Christian. 
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p epell of eloquence ; I found myBelt' Lungmg on tlie 
j»tor, fascinated by Ilia boldncBs, his grace, hia energy, 
£■ siacerity and liis talent ; and it was borne in opon 
pome mea difficulties are a eoorce of inspiration, so 
aid make others atumble la for them the occoeiuiL of 
triumphs. He made St. Paul ery during an hour and 
Buie an old nurse of him, he hunted up his old cloak, 
ana of water and wine to Timothy, the canvaa that he 
iiend Tychicus, — in short, all that could raise a smile ; 
Ite drew the most unfailing pathos, the most austere 
ing leeaona. He made the whole St. Paul, martjr, 
iaan, — his grief, his charities, his tenderness, lire again 
! this with a grandeur, an unction, a warmth of reality, 
'. never seen equalled. 

ing is anch an apotheosiB of pain in our century of 
a shepherds and sheep alike sink benumbed in Capuan 
|ch an apotheoaia of ardent charity in a time of cold- 
fi^rence towards soula, — such an apotheosis of a hiiman, 
ed Christianity, in an age, when some put it, so to 
jman, and others below man '. Finally, aa a peroration, 
n the necessity fur a new people, for a stronger gener- 
voild ie to be saved iroiii tlie tempests wLicli threaten 

at Gk>d. awake ! Sow in tears, that ye may reap in 
"What a hi.;i. ' . ■..,!, I I Edt all the extra- 

aary skill ■ ^-ea were sliU dim with 

Vn, compij^ .ii in iu»tnietiro anr) fire- 

Bnher. I wuo .u,i:viii.....-.i. cliikeB, takeu hijM ■.if. 

KijiSer 1851. — The energetic subjectivity, which has 
f which does not fear to be something particular and 
fUt any conaciousnesa or ahome of its subjective illu- 
Own to me. I am, so far as the intellectual order is 
BentiaHy objective, and my distinctive speciality ia to 
lace myself in all points of view, to see through all 
pdpste myself, that is to aay, from the individual 
lee aptitude for theory and irresolutiou in practice ; 
I talent and a dif&culty in spontaneous production. 
I continnous uncertainty of conviction and opinion, so 
jptitude remained mere inatinct ; but now that it ia 
possesses itself, it is able to conclude and affirm in 
iai, after having brought disquiet, it now brings peace, 
tee is no repose for the mind except in the absolute ; 
except ia the infinite ; for the aoul, except in the 
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liivine;' Nothing finite is tme, is interesting, or worthy t& 
attention. All_that ia parti cuIaLJ8_eic! aMTe. ami aJl t " 
isiye repeir"ma THereTa nothing non-escliudTe hut'l^ 
iii; end is commQEion with Being through the whole of 9 
Then, in the light of the abBolnt«, every idea beccanea wortiiiti 
JDg ; in that of the iufinite, every exiBt«nce wortli respeetiugiU 
that of the divine, every creature worth loving. 

Si Deevmber 1861.— Let mystery have its plar 
he always turning up your whole soil with the ploughshare of b^ 
examination, but leave a little fallow comer in your heart 
for any seed the winds may bring, and reserve a nook of ehadol 
for the pasaiug bird ; keep a place in your heart for the uneipeets 
gneat, an altar for the unknown Qod. Then if a bird aing 
your branches, do not be too eager to tame it. If you. are co 
of something new — thought or feeling — wakening in the deptliai 
your being, do not be in a hurry to let in light upon it, 
it ; let the springing germ have the protection of being fotgotts 
hedge it ronnd with quiet, and do not break in upon ita darkaen 
let it take shape and grow, aud not a word of your hapjHiu 
to ftny one I Bacred work of nature as it is, all conception iht 
be enwrapped by the triple veil of modesty, silence, and night 



He who is silent is forgotten ; he who ahstnins is t^iken at It 
word ; he who does not advance, falls back , he who stops is OTC 
whelmed, distanced, cruahed ; he who ceases to grow 
becomes smaller ; he who leaves off, ^ves up ; the statioDa 
condition is the beginning of the end — it is the terrible sjnn^ 
which precedes death. To live, is to achieve a perpetual triDiii)ih 
it is to assert one's self against destructioo, against sickness, 
the annulling and dispersion of one's physical and moral being, I 
is to will without ceasing, or rather to refresh one's will day 1^ " 



It is not history whioli teaches conscience to be honest ; ill 
the conscience which educates history. Fact is corrupting, — it I 
we who correct it by the persistence of our ideal. The i 
moralises the past in order not to be demoraliEed by it. Like 
alchemists of the middle age, she finds in the crucible of 
only the gold that she herself has poured into it. 
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" Isf February 1852 (Sunday). — Passed the afternoon in reading '^^^^ 
@ie Mimologiia of ScHleierinacber. Tiiis little book made an 1 

KxapreBaion on me almost aa deep aa it did twelve years ago, when I 

IE read it for the first time. It replunged me into the inner world, ■ 

Kio Hhich 1 return with joy whenever I may have forsaken it. I^^^^^f 
VrHB able, besides, to measure my progress since then by the traiil!'^^^^^^ 
jKirency of all the thoughts to me, and by the freedom with whi<ilt^^^^| 
1 entered into and judged the point of view. ^^1 

It is gieat, powerful, profound, but there is Btill pride in it, and 
Kven eelfifihnesB. For the centre of the universe is etiU the Self, 
■tte great Ich of Fichte. The tameless liberty, the divine dignity 
of the individnal spirit, expanding till it admits neither any limit 
HOT anything foreign to itself and oonscious of a strength instinct 
'Wltb creative force, — such is the point of view of the Motioioguei. 

The inner life in its enfranchisement from time, in its double 
end, the realisation of the species and of the individuality, in its 
jHOud dominion over all hostile circumstance, in its prophetic 
certainty of the future, in its immortal youth — such is their theme. 
Throngh them wa are enabled to enter into a life of monumental 
interest, wholly original and beyond the influence of anything 
erterior — an astonishing example of the autonomy of tlie ego, an 
imposing type of character — Zeno and Fichte in oqg . But still the 
motive power of this life is not religious ; it ia rather moral and 
philosophic. I see is it not so much a magniticent model to 
imitate as a precious subject of study. This ideal of a liberty, 
abeolnte, indefeasible, inviolable, respecting itself above all, disdain- 
ing the visible and the universe, and developing itself after its own. 
UwB alone, is also the ideal of Slmerson, the Stoic of a young 
America. According to it, man finds his joy in himself, and, safe 
in the inaccessible sanctuary of his personal consciousness, becomes 
sJiDDst B gad.' Be is himself principle, motive, and end of his 
oym destiny ; he is himself, and that is enough for him. This 
superb triumph of life ia not far Irom being a sort of impiety, or at 
least a displacement of adoration. Bj the mere fact that it does 
awajr with humility, such a superhuman point of view becomes 
dangerous ; it is the very temptation to which the first man 
succumbed, that of becoming his own master by becoming like 
nnto the Elobim. Here then the heroism of the philosopher 
approaches temerity, and the MonoCoguet are therefore open to 
three reproaches : — 

Ontologically, the position of man in the spiritual nniTerse is 
ffrongiy lUdiimtM ;"lhe individual Bonl, not being unique and not 
springing from itself, can it be conceited without God ? Psyoholoi j 
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Really, the force of spontaceitj in the ego is allowed a dnmiii 
too exclusive of any otLer. As a fact, it ia not everything in a 
Morally, evil is scarcely named, and conflict, the condiUoa of t 
peace, is left out of count. So that the peace described in 
Manologuu is neither a conqueat by man nor a grace from ban 
it is rather a stroke of good fortune. 

2d Fihnutry.—^\,\a the Monologue*. Critically I defeill 
myself enough against them yesterday ; I may abandon u^ 
now, without scruple and without danger, to the admintion 
the sympathy with which they inspire me. Thifl life so pifl 
independent, thia sovereign conception of human dignity, 
actual possession of the universe and the inSnite, this pS 
emancipation from all which passes, this calm sense of streagth 
superiority, this invincible energy of wUl, this infallible dea 
of self-viBion, this autocracy of the oonsciouaneas which is iU «t 
master, — all these deoisivfi marks of a royal personality, of B nilf 
Olympian, profound, complete, harmoniouE, penetrate the DU^ 
with joy and the heart with gratitude. What a life ! what i W 
These glimpses into the inner regions of a great soul do one g* 
Contact of this kind strengthena, restores, refreshes. Coui 
returns as we gaae ; when we see what tas been, we doubt no w 
that it con be again. At the sight of a man we too say to ouneli 
Let us also be mea 

3(i March 1852. — Opinion has its value and even its powet 
have it against us is painful when we are among friends, 
harmful in the case of the outer world. W 
opinion nor court it ; but it is better, if 

throw it on to a &lse scent The first error is a meannees; H 
second an imprudence. We should be ashamed of the Dnej 1 
may regret the other. Look to yourself ; you are much given 
this loflt fault, and it has already done yon great harm. Be mi 
to bend your pride ; abase yourself even so far aa to show yonia 
ready and clever like others. This world of skill'ul 
active ambitions, — thib world of men, in which one must deedvi 
by smiles, conduct, and silence as much as by actual wordi,-- 
world revolting to the proud and upright soul, it is our busiiiM* I 
learn to live in it I Success is required in it — -succeed. On! 
force is reet^iaed there : be strong. Opinion seeks to impoa a bl 
law upon aU. — ^inatead of setting hpr a t dufiii iin-ifi, it "rinld hw Irttt 
to atrngglo with her and co nqaerT^ . . I understand the iudignatic 
of c&ntempt, and Uie wisti to crush, roused irresistibly by all Ik 



e should neither fill* 
I help it, not I 
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JU^Bll that ia tortuona, oblique, ignoble. , . . But I cannot 
bbin a uch a mood — w hich la a mood of vengeanc e — for long. 
La world is a world of men, and these men are our brothera. 
I must not banish from us the divine breath, — we must love. 
il maet be conquered b;* good ; and before all thioge one niuat 
ip 8 pure conscience. Prndence may be preached from thia 
nt of view too. ' Be je eimple aa the dove and prudent as the 
pent,' are words of JeauB. Be careful of your reputation, not 
ongh vanity, but that yon may not harm your life's work, and 
I of love for truth. There is still something of sel f-BeekinK in i 
tefinftd di> ititArpBtji/infgawhich will not justify itjielf, t.iint" it J 
y feel itaelf superior to~opimott. It requires ability, to maioTi 
at we seem ^ree with wbal we are,^and humility, to feel that, I 
Bxe no great things. 

Xliere, thanks to this Journal, my excitement has passed away. 
a.Te juat read the last book of it through a^in, and tba morning 
I paaaed by. On the way 1 have been oonacious of a certain 
onnt of monotony. It does not signify ! These pages are not 
ttten to be read ; they ace written for my own consolation aiid 
niiog. They are landmarks in my past ; and some of tbe land- 
'ks are funeral croBgea, atone pyramida, withered stalks grown 
'Bn again, white pebbles, coins,— all of them helpful towards 
iding one's way again through the Elyaian fields of the soul. 
^ pilgrim baa marked hia stages in it ; be is able to trace by it 
■ tkoaghte, hia tears, hia joya Thia ia my travelling diary ; if 
toe paesa^ES from it may be useful to others, and if sometimes 
"•a I have communicated anch passages to the public, these 
jwUMid pages as a whole are only of value to me and to those 
bo, after me, may take some interest in the itmerary of an 
fcnrelyHwnditioncd soul, far from the wor ld's noise UnSrl&mc: - 
tefcTteetS'Will be monotonous when my life is so j they will 
peat themselves when feelings repeat themselves ; truth at any 
ta will be always there, and truth ia their only muse, their only 
Meit, their only duty. 

3i April 1852. — What a lovely walk ! Sky clear, aun rising, 
the tints bright, all the outlines sharp, aave for the soft and mis^ 
mite of the lake. A pinch of white frost powdered the fields, 
ding a metallic relief to the hedges of green box, and to the 
sle landscape — still without leaves — an air of health and vigour, 
Fonth and freshneag. 'Bathe, disciple, thy tblraty soul in the 
r of the dawn I ' gays Fauat to us, and he ia right. The morning 
breathes a new and laughing energy ii 
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every day is a repetition of life, every dawn aigns n 
contract with exiBtenoe. At dawn everything ia fresh, light, id 
as it is for children. At dawn spiritual truth, like the atmnip 
is more tnuuparent, and onr organs, like the young leavee, diioLlI 
the light more eagerly, breathe in more ether, and less of Ui' 
earthly. If night and the starry sky speak ta the meditative ■« 
of God, of eternity and the infinite, the dawn is the time foiliK 
jects, for resolutions, for the birth of action. While the aleu 
and the ' sad serenity of the azure vault ' incline the soul lo «l 
recollection, the vigour and gaiety of nature spread into tlwlu 
and make it eager for life and living. — Spring is upon ui 
roses and violets have already hailed her coming. Rash h 
showing on the peach trees ; the swoUen buds of the pear tww t> 
the lilacs point to the blosaomiug that is to he ; the honeysi 
are already green. 

26'A April 1852. — This evening a feeling of emptiness 
possession of me ; and the aolemn ideas of duty, the future, solital 
pressed themselves upon me. I gave myself ta meditation — i"* 
necessary defence against the diepersion and distraction broiij 
about by the day's work and ite detail. Read a part of Kmi 
book, Urbild der Menschheil,^ which answered marvellously B 
thought and my need. This philosopher has alwayi 
effect upon me ; his sweet religious serenity gains upon IM I 
invades me. He inspires me with a sense of peace and infinit^i 

Still, I miss aomething — common worship, a positive religB 
shared with other people. Ah 1 when wiU the Church to wli* 
belong in heart rise into being 1 I cannot, like Scherer, cinll 
myself with being in the right all alone. I must have a lea ' 
tMj Christianity. My religious needs are not satisfied anyO 
than my social needs, or my needs of affection. Generally I 
able to forget them and lull them to deep. But at timet ^ 
wake up with a sort of painful bitterness. ... I waver bet* 
languor and ennid, between frittering myself away ou the 
finitely little, and longing after what is unknown and disCaut 
is like the situation which French noveUsts are so fond of, the it 
ot a, vie de primince; only the province is all that is not 
country of the soul, every place where the heart feela itself stra 
dissatisfled, restleas, and thirsty. Alas ! well understood, this p 
is the earth, this country of one's dreams is heaven, and this so 
ing is the eternal home-sickness, the thirst for happisese. 

' In der Betehranhing ixigt sich tret der Mdster,' says Ooi 

' —this also ia the motto of those who are 
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■t of Iffe ; ' manly ' — that is to say, conrageouB, active, re- 

Uate, persevering, — 'resignation,' that ia to say, selC-eacrifice, 

' )D, limitation. '"^nTgy in ""'{■gnf tir... — there liea the 



'Sam of the sons o( earth, the only serenity poaaihle in this life of 
- Mraggle and of combat. In it is the peace of martyrdom, in it too 
-= &a promise of triumph. 

, 28lh April 1852 (Lancy).'' — Once more I feel the spring languor 
jvreeping over me, the spring air about me. This morning the 
NrpDetry of the scene, the song of the birds, the tranquil sunlight, the 
llwieeze blowing over the fresh green fields — all rose into and filled 
tr By heart Now all is silent. sileace, thou art terrible I — 

iierrible as that calm of the ocean which leta the eye penetrate the 
bthomlesa abyesea lielow. Thou showest us in ourselves depths 
i which make ns giddy, ineitinguishable needs, treaaurea of suffer- 
' ing. Welcome tempests I — at least they blur and trouble the 

Isuiiace of these waters with their terrible secrets. Welcome 
tLe passion blasts which stdr the waves of the son], and so veil 
from na ita bottomless gulfs 1 In all of us, children of duet, 
B«i9 of time, eternity inspires aa involuntary anguish, and the in- 
finite, a mysterious terror. We seem to be entering a kingdom of 
tLe dead. Poor heart, thy craving is for life, for love, for iUusions I 
And thou art right after all, for l ife ia sacred . 

In these moments of tfle-A-t^iawith the infini te, Low different 
life looks ! How all that ueuoliy occupies and excites us becomes 
suddenly puerile, frivolous, and vain. We seem to outselvea mere 
puppets, marionettes, strutting seriously through a fantastic show, 
and mistaking gewgaws for things of great price. At such momcuta, 
how everything becomes tranrformed, how everything changes ! 
Berkeley and Fichte seem right — Emerson too ; the world is but an 
allegory ; the idea is more real than the fact; fairy tales, legends, 
are aa true as natural history, and even more true, for they are 
emblems of greater transparency. The only substance properly so 
eiJled is the souL What is all the i^BrT~~Tffere sEaJw , pi i itMl, 
fignr^ symbol, or dream. Consciousness alone is immortal, posi- 
tive, perfectly reaL The world is but a firework, a sublime 
phantasmagoria, destined to cheer and form the souL Consciousness 
is a universe, and its sun is lova . . . 

Already I am falling back into the objective life of thought. It 
doUvera me from — shall I say 1 — no, it deprives me of the intimate 
life of feeling. Reflection dissolves reverie and bums her delicata 
winga. This is why science does not make men, but merely en- 
tides and abstractionB, Ah, let us feel and live and beviMe of too 
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^uch_Bnal;m ! Let ua 

exjJemnce before etady ; let us make life iteelf our studj'J 
I then never have the heart of a woman to rest upon 1 i 
whom to live sB^n, a little world where I may & 
blooming all that is stifled in me 1 I Hhrink and draw^ 
fear oF breaking my dream. 1 have staked so much a 
that I dare nut play it. Let me dream ^^aiu. . . . 

Do no violence to yourself, respect ia yourself the a 
fppling They are your life and your nature ; One wiser t| 
ordained them. Do not abandon yourseK altogether eitllj 
etinot or to wilL Tnatii — - - 

the slave of your impidaes and sensations of the moment^ ni 
abstract and general plan ; be open to what life brii^ tron vi 
and without, and welcome the unforeseen ; but give t^ you 
unity, and bring the unforeseen within the lines of your plan. U p 
what is natural in you raise itself I« the level of the Bpiiitu4 >■ i| 
let the spiritual become once more natural. ThTis will you ft ■ 
velopoient be harmonious, and the peace of heaven will shine nf* t 
your brow;— always on condition that your peace is mad*,* 
that you have climbed your Calvary. 

Aftemoon. — Shall I ever enjoy i^ain those marvellons reyeBI 
of past days, — as, for instance, once, when I was still quite a yod 
in the early dawn, sitting amongst the ruina of the caEtle of 9l 
cigny ; another time in the mountains above Lavey, nndw B 
midday sun, lying under a tree and visited by three butlalffil 
and again another night on the sandy shore of the North S 
stretched full length upon the beach, my eyes wandering ovei 1 
Milky Way I Will they ever return to me, those gtandioaCi il 
mortal, cosmogonic dreams, in which one seems to cany the v 
in one's breast, to touch the stars, to possess the infinite ? Dififl 
momenta, hours of ecstasy, when thought flies from world to wibM 
penetrates the great enigma, breathes with a respiration large, b 
quil, and profound like that of the ocean, and hovers serene I 
boncdiess like the blue heaven ! Visits from the muse TJniiil 
who traces around the foreheads of those she loves the phosphcM 
cent nimbus of contemplative power, and who pours into thd 
hearta the tranquil intoxication, if not the authority of genim- 
moments of irresistible intuition in which a man feels himsel f gaj 
like the univ erse and ca lm like a god ! From the celesiioi epIiH 
down to the shell or the moss, the whole of creation is then m ' 
mitted to our gaze, lives in our breut, and accomplishes 
eternal work with the regularity of destiny and the ] 
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What honre, what memoriea ! The traces whioli 
E ns of them are enougli to fill us with tespect and eu- 
B thongh they had been visitfl of the Holy Spirit. And 
W- back again from these heights with their bonndleBB 
Into the muddy ruts of triviality ! — what a fall ! — Poor 
II tuo Baweet undulating in ths diatanc? the raviBhing 
e PromiBed Land, and it waa thy fate neyerthelesa to lay .^ 
f boncB in a grave dug ia the deaert I — Which of us ' 
iTomised land, bis day of ecstasy and Ms death in exile 1 f 
pale counterfeit is real life of the life we see in glimpses, 
' these flaming lightnings of our prophetic youth make the I 
|lf our dull monotonous manhood more dark and dreary 1 

Hprti (Laney). — This morning the air was calm, the sky 
l^led. I went out into the garden to eee what progress 
ig was mailing. I strolled from the irises to the lUaos, 
e flower-beds, and ia the shnibberies. Delightful surprise ! 
omer of the walk, half bidden under a thick clump of 
It amaU-leaved ehorchortu had flowered during the night, 
freeb ai a bunch of bridal flowers, the little shrub glittered 
e, in alt the attraction of its opening beauty. What gpriog- 
icence, what soft and modest loveiinesa there v/ne in these 
rollas, opening gently to the sun, like thoughts which smile 
at waking, and perched upon their young leaves of virginal 
ce bees upon the wing ! Mother of marvels, mysterious 
,er Nature, why do we not live more in thee 1 The poeti- 
tri of Tbpffer, his Charles and Jules, the friends and pas- 
iveTB of thy secret graces, the dazzled and ravished beholders 
eautiea, rose up in my memory, at once a reproach and a 
A, modest garden and a comitry rectory, the narrow horizon 
" t, contain for those who know how to look and to wait, 
jction than a library, even than that of Mon tmcle? Yes, 

I busy, too encumbered, too much occupied, too active ! 

' much I The one thing needful is to throw oS all one's 
area, of 'preoccupations, of pedantry, and to become again 
imple, child-like, living happily and gratefully in the pre- 
ir. We must know how to put occupation aside, which 
Q that we must be idle. In an inaction which is medi- ._ 

/attentive, the wrinkles of the sonl are smoothed away, 

I itseif spreads, unfolds, and epriiiga afresh, aad, like 

X grass of the roadside or the bruised leaf of a plant, 

'^juries, becomes new, spontaneous, true, and original 

'n of night, restores colour and force to thoughts 
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which have been hknched and wearied by the beat oT Q 
With geatle fertilising power it awakena within as t 
sleeping germs, and, as tbough, in play, gathers round n 
for the future, and images for the use of talent Srntrie ir it 
Smiday of tkmu/ht ; -ani who knows which is the more ii 
and fruitful for man, the laborious tension of the week, or Uwlifl 
giving repose of the Sabbath f The fAnerie so exquisitely gW 
and sung by Tiipffer is not only delicious, but naefu]. It is libfl 
bath which gives vigour and suppleness to the wbole being, to B 
mind as to the body ; it is the sign and fesbival of liberty, a 
iind wholesome banquet, the banquet of the bntterfiy wandei 
from flower to flower over the liilla and in the fields, 
remember, the soul too is a bTittcrfly. 

Sj May 1862 {Sunday), Laney. — This morning read theEjMfltl 
of St. Jamea, the esegetical volume of Cell&ier* 
and a great deal of Pascal, after having first of all passed moK n 
an hour in tlie garden with the children, I made them clcM. 
examine the flowers, the shrubs, the grasshoppers, the hi»I«i il 
order to practise them in observation, in wonder, in kindneaa 

How enormously important are these first conversadrae > 
cliildhood I I felt it this morning with a sort of religions toM 
Innocence and childhood are sacred. The sowor who caste in tl 
seed, the father or mother casting in the fruitful word, are ucoi 
plishing a pontifical act and ought to perform it with religionsM 
with prayer and gravity, for they are labouring at the kingdoBll 
QoA. A ll seed-sowing is a mysterious thing, whether the seed ft 
into the earth or into souls. Man ia a busbandmaa ; hia^i 
work rightly understood is to develop life, to sow it everywliM 
Such is the mission of humanity, and of ttiis divine mission II 
great instrument ia speech. We forget too often that langusgs 
both a seed-sowing and a revelation. The influence of a waAl 
season, ia it not incalculable ? What a mystery is speech I Bl 
we are blind to it, because we are carnal and earthy. We see i 
r stones and the trees by the road, the furniture of oui honsa^ I 
- that is palpable and material. We have no eyes for the iufidl 
' phalanxes of ideas which people the &ir and hover incesM ' 
around each one of us. 

Every life ia a profession of faith, and exercisea an inevil 
and silent propaganda As far as lies in its power, it tenii 
transform the universe and humanity into its own image. 

e have all a cure of aouls Every man is a centre of perpet) 
radiation like a luminous body ; he is, as it were, a beacon w" ' 
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tices a sliip upon the roeks if it doea not guide it into port. J 
rery man is a priest, even involuntarily ; hia conduct is 
tBpoken senno!!, wliioh is for ever preaching to others ; — 
BIG are priests of Baal, of Moloch, and of all the fulae gode. Buch ^ 

the higli importance of example. Thence comes the terrible 
Iponsibilitj' which weighH upon ub all. An evil example 
iritual poison : it is the proclamation of a Bacrilegious faith, of 

impure God. Sio would he only an evil for him who ci 
■were it not a crime towards the weak brethren, whom it corrupts, 
lerefore it has been Baid : ' It were better for a man not to have-l 
en born than to offend one of these little ones.' 

&h May 16S2. — It is women who, like mountain Qowera, mark J 
th most diaracteristic precision the gradation of social z 
U hierarchy of classes is plainly visible eniongst them ; 
JBired in the other aes. With women this hierarchy hat 
Kiage regularity of nature ; among men we see it broken bj the i 
Kakolable varieties of human freedom. The reason is that tha 
*ta, on the whole, makes himseK by hia own activity, and that the 
nnnan is, on the whole, mnde by her aitiiation ; that the one modi- 
lb and shapes circumstance by his own energy, while the gentlen 
( the Other ia dominated by and reflectB GirGumstiuice ; so that 
tman, BO to speak, inclines to be specie s, and man to be individutd. 
Ii "Hua — which is curious — women are at once the sex which it 
Uet constant and most variahla Most constant &om the moral 

ft of view, most variable from the social, A confrateroity in 
tint cafe, a hierarchy in the second. All degrees of culture 
pi an eonditiona of society are clearly marked in their outward 
ttKarance, their manners, and their tastes ; hut the inward frater- 
Kj ia traceable in their feelings, their instincts, and their deairea 
lie feminine sex represents at the same time natural and historical 
nqosliiy; it maintains the unity of the species and marks off the 
■tegories of society, it brings together and divides, it gathers and 
JMBles, it makes castes and breaks through them, according as 
iaterpreta its twofold t6U in the one sense or the other. At 
lltiaii, woman's mission is essentially conservative, but she is a 
tUBTvative without discrimination. On the one side, she maintains 
t^B work in man — all that ia lasting, noble, and truly human in 
a rwe, poetry, religion, virtue, tenderness. On the other, slie 
liiitaiiiB the results of circumstance — all that is passing, local, and 
tUdal in societyi that is to say, customs, absurdities, prejudices, 
She surrounds with the same respectful and tenacioiia j 
rioua and the fiivolous, the good and the bad. Well— 
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what then 1 iBolate— if you can — the fire from ita emok 
divine law that yoa are tradng, and therefore good. ~ 
preserves ; she is traditioa as the man is progress. And if d 
is no famil}' and no humanity without the two aexes, without u 
two forces there is no history. 

14(A Miiy 1 862 (Laney). — yesterday I was full of the philoac 
of joy, of youth, of the spring whiuh emiles and the r 
intoxicate ; I preached the doctrine of strength, and I f( 
tried and afflicted like the two friends with whom I was wain 
I should probahly have reasoned and felt as they did. | 

Our systeraa, it has been said, are the expression of our diara^ 
or the theory of our situation, that is to say, we like to thialj 
what has been given as having been acquired, we take our ni^ 
for our own work, and our lot in life for our own eonqneBl^ 
illusion bom of vanity HJid also of the craving for liberty. I 
are unwilling to be the product of circumstances, or the mere 
pansion of an inner germ. And yet we have received everyta 
and the port which is really ours is small indeed, for it ia ma 
made up of negation, resistance, faults. We receive ereryu 
both life and happiness ; but tJie manner in which we receivt^ 
ia what is still ours. Let ub, (ieu, receive trustfully without dj 
or amciety. Let us humbh^ocept from God even our own nai 
and treat it charitably, prnily, intelligently. Not that Wft 
called upon t« accept th^ evU and the disease in us, but la 
accept DUTielveg in spite of the evil and the disease. And 1^ 
never be afraid of innocent joy ; Qod is good, and what He dd 
well done ; — resign yourself to everything, even to happiness p 
for the spirit of sacrifice, of detachment, of renunciation 
all, for the spirit ot joy and gratitude — -that genuine s 
li which sees in God a &ther, i 



benefits. "We i 



, dare to be happy, and dare to confei 



regarding ourselves always as the depositariea, not as the aol 



of O! 



njoy. 



. . . Thu evening I saw the first glow-worm of the si 
the turf beside the little winding road which descends from I| 
towards the town. It was crawling furtively under the % 
a timid thought or a dawning talent. 

\1th June 1852. — Every despotism has a specially ] 
hostile instinct for whatever keeps up human dignity and I 
pendence. And it ia curious to see scientific and realist b 
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B^verTwhero as a means of Etdfling all freedom of ii 

uddreBBed to moral qneHtiona, nnder a dead weiglit of facts, 
rterialisni is the auxiliary doctrine of every tyranny, wIietLer of 
ft one or of the masses. To uniali what ia spiritual, moral, 
unau — so to apeak — in man, hy specialifiing him ; to form mere 
beela of the great Bocinl machine, instead of perfect individuals ; 
I wa^e society and not conscience the centre of life, to enslave the 
tol to things, to de-perBonaliae man, — this is the dominant drift 
I our epoch. Everywhere you may see a tendency to substitute 
fke laws of dead matter (number, mass) for the laws of the moral 
tiKhirc (persuasion, adhesion, faith) ; equahty, the principle of 
■fi£o(^ty, becoming a dogma ; unity aimed at throi^h uniformity ; 
fcunhere doing duty for argument ; negative liberty, which haa no ■ 
jtof in iUelf, and reci^mses no limit except in force, everywhere 
toing the place of positive liberty, which means action guided by 
kn inner law and curbed by a moral authority. Socialism versus 
^individualism : this is how Yiiiet put the dilemma. I should say 
twUier that it is only the eternal antt^^onlsm between letter and 
iQriiit, between form and matter, between the outward and the in- 
(•srd, appearance and reality, which is always present in every J 
Mmception and in all idea 
- Maleiialifim coarsens and petriQes everytliing ; makes everything 1 
m and every truth false. And there is a religions and political 1 
1 which spoils all that it touches — liberty, equality, 
ty. So that there are two ways of understanding | 

i threatened to-day is moral liberty, conscience, respect] 
Boul, the very nobility of man. To defend the soul, i1 

' a rights, its dignity, is the most pressing duty for who- 1 
B the danger- What the writer, the teacher, tie pastor. 
k« philosopher, has to do, is to defend humanity in man. Man ! . 
» true man, the ideal man ! Such should be their motto, their 
Ulying cry. War to all that debases, diminishes, hinders, and 
; protection for all that fortifies, ennobles, and raises 
The test of every rehgiona, political, or educational system, 
a which it forms. If a system injures the intelligence il 
If it injures the character it is vicious. If it injures the I 
ace it is criminal. 

ItthAvffOet 1852 (Lancy). — Each sphere of being tends towardflB 
I'liigher sphere, and has already revelations and presentiments ofl 
A The ideal under all its forms is the anticipation and the pro-fl 
fketie vision of that existence, higher than his own, toward whichl 
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^^^K every being perpetually aspires. An<i tbie higher and more i 
^^^K Bed existence is more inwan! ia charactec — that is to tiaj, 
^^H spiritual. Just as volcanoes reveal to an ihe secrets of the in 
^^H of tlie globe, 60 enthusiasm ajid ecstAsy are the passing eipli 
^^^^ of this inner world of the soul ; and human life ia but the prt 
^^^1 tion and the means of approach to this spiritual life. The de 
^^^B of iuitintion are innumerable- Watch, then, disciple of life, i 
^^^V and labour towards the development of the angel within I 
^^H For the divine Odjssej is but a series of mote snd more eti 
^^H metamorphoses, in which each form, the result of what goei b 
^^P is the condition of those which follow. The divine life ia ai 
^^^ of aucceasive deaths, in which the mind throws off its 

and its symbols, and yields to the growing attraction, d 
ineffable centre of gravitation, the sun of intelligence and loi 
Created spirits, in the accomplishment of their destinies, tend, 

I to speak, to form conatellatioiiB and mil^ ways within the oBJ 
rean of the divinity ; in becoming gods, tbey surround the thn 
of the sovereign with a sparkling court. In their greatneas I 
their homage. The divinity with which tbey are invested isl 
noblest glory of Qod. God is the father of spirits, and the « 
Btitution of the eternal kingdom testa on the vassolship of love. 
97(h Sgjiemiar 1852 (Laney). — To-day I complete my thirty-fil 
The most beautiful poem there is, ia life — life which i 
cema ita own story in the making, in which inspiration ■ 
eelf-consciouGnesB go together and help each other, life whii 
knows itself to be the world in little, a repetition i" 
ture of the divine universal poem. Yes, be man ; that is to m 
be nature, be spirit, be the image of God, be what is greatest, d 
beautiful, most lofty in. all the spheres of being, be infinite willi 
' idea, a reproduction of the great whole. And be everything wh 

being nothing, effacing thyself, letting God enter into thee a 
aif enters an empty apace, reducing the ego to the mere vessel win 
contains the divine essence. Be bumble, devout, silent, that 
thou mayest heaj in the depths of thyself the subtle and profca 
voice ; be spiritual and pure, that so thou mayest have conuniu ' 
\vith the pure spirit. Withdraw thyself often into the sanctuaiy 
thy inmost consciousness ; become once more point and atom, 6 
so thou mayeat free thyself from space, time, matter, temptatif 
dispersion,— that thou mayest escape thy vetj oi^ana themselvea a 
' ' le own life. That ia to say, die often, and examine thyself 
presence of this death, aa a preparation for the last deAlJi. 
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I^BFVithoat Bbuddermg confroDt blindness, deafness, paralyais, 
leu^ betrayal, poverty ; he who can without terror appear before 
3 BOvereigD justice, be alone can call himself prepared for partial 

total death. How far am 1 from aDjthing of the sort, bow far 
my heart from any such atoiciara I But at least we can try to 
taeh ourselves fruni all that can be taken away from us, to accept < 
siything as a loan and a gift, an d to cliap only In ^ilp iinppri)i] [- 
la;— tbia at any rate we can attempt To believe in a good and 
Sriy God, who educates na, who tempers the wiod to tbe sbom 
ah, who puniflbes only when be must, and takes away only with i 
{ttt ; this thought, or rather this conviction, gives courage and 
rarity, Ob, what need we have of love, of tendemeea, of affec- 
«i, of kindnesa, and bow vulnerable we are, we, tbe sons of God, 
I, immortal and sovereign beings ! Strong as the universe or feeble 

the worm, according as we represent God or only ourselves, as 
I lean upon infinite being, or as we stand alone, 

Tbe point of view of religion, of a religion at once active and 
Oral, apiritual and profound, alone gives to life all tbe dignity 
id oil the energy of which it is capable. Religion makes invul- 
table and invincible. Earth can only be conqa er^d jn thra min p 
t lieaven. AM. good things are given oyer and above to bim who 
wires but nghteonanesa. To be disinterested is to be strong, and 
H world is at the feet of him whom it cannot tempt. Why 1 
ferause gpirit is lord of matter, and the world belongs to God. ' Be , 
Igood cbeer,' saith a heavenly voice, ' I have overcome tbe world.' 
f Lord, lend thy strength to those who are weak in tbe flesh — ■ 
nt trilling in tbe spirit ! i 

) Silt October 1652 {La/acy). — ^Walked for half an hour in tbe 
kiden. A fine rain was falling, and the landscape was that of \ 
Jlbnnu. The sky was hang with various shades of gray, and mists I 
pTsrad about the distant mountains, — a melancholy nature. The t 
pvea were falling on all sides like tbe last iUusiona of youth under i 
it taacB of irremediable grief. A brood of chattering birds were 
nting each other tbrongb the shrubberies, and playing games 
Rung the brandies, like a knot of bidii^ schoolboys. The gromid 
bnni with leaves, brown, yellow, and reddish ; the trees half- 
■ipped, some more, some less, and decked in ragged splendours of 
■dc-red, scarlet, and yellow ; the reddening shrubs and planta- i 
lbs; a few flowers still lingering behind— roses, nasturtiums, I 
Uliai, shedding tbeir petals round tbem ; tbe bare fields, the 1 
foned hedges ; and the fir, the only green thing left, Tigorons J 
jg «toical, like eternal youth braving decay ; — all these innumer- J 
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able and laarveUoua Byrnbola which forms, wlours, plants, a 
living beings, the earth and tbe sk;, yield at oil times to tlie (; 
which hoa learnt to louk for tliem, charmed and enthralled me, 
wielded a poetic wand, and had but to touch a phenomenon I 
it lender up to me its moral aignificcmce. Every landscape is, tf 
weie, a state of the eoul, and whoever penetrates into both ia i 
ished to Sad how much likeness there ia in each detaiL 
poetry is truer than science, because it is aynthelio, and seizes : 
once what the combination of all the sciences is able at n 
attain as a final result The soul of nature is divined by i 
poet ; the man of science only serves to accumulate materiola f 
its demonstration. 

6lh November 18GS. — I am capable of all the pasaione, fn 
bear them all within me. Like a tamer of wild beast^ I k« 
them caged and laBsoed, bnt I sometimea hear them growling, 
have stifled more than one naacent lova Why ? Because irii 
that prophetic certainty which belongs to moral intuition, I felt 
lacking in true life, and lesa durable than myself. I choked 
down in the name of the supreme afTection to come. The laves 
sense, of imagination, of sentiment, — I have seen through and rejeots 
them all ; I sought the love whlcli springs &om the central p» 
fundities of being. And I still believe in it. I will have b 
of those passions of straw which dazzle, bum up, and wither; 1 
invoke, I await, and I hope for the love which is great, pun^ u 
earnest, which Uvea and works in al! the fibrea and throDgh Edl tli 
powers of the kouL And even if I go lonely to the end, I WM 
rather my hope and my dream died with me, tbu n that my fli 
should content itself with any meaner union. 

Sift Nowmber 1862. — Responsibility ia my invisible nightmam 
To suffer through one's own faiult is a torment worthy of the ka^ 
for BO grief is envenomed by ridicule, and the worst ridicule of a 
that which springs from ahame of oneself, I have only force K 
energy wherewith to meet evils coming from outside ; but an in 
parable evil brought about by myself, a renunciation for life of a^ 
liberty, my peace of mind,- — ^the very thought of it is maddeniilj 
~-I expiate my privilege indeed. My privilege is to be the aj 
I tator of my own life-rlrama, to be fully conscious of the t^^ 
comedy uf my own destiny, and, more than tliat, to be in Qrf 
t secret of the tragi-comic itself — that is to say, to be unable to tikk 
my illusions seriously, to see myself so to speak, from the t' 
B the st^, or to be like a man looking from beyond the 
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I feel myself forced to feign a puTticular iul^resi 
By individual part, while all the time I am liTing in th( 
mce of the poet who is playing with all these agents which 
important, and knows all that thej are ignorant of. It 
Otge poeition, and one which becomeH painful as soon as grief 
l^M me to betake myself once more to my own little rdle, bind- 

iD« closely to it, and warning me that I am goLng too far in 
tgming myself, because of my coQTersatioiia with the poet, 
^eosed from taking up again my modest port of volet in the 
SB. — Shskeapeare must have experienced this feeling often, 
1 Hamlet, I think, must exprasa it Bomewhere. It is a Doppel- 
gtrci, quite German in charactei, and which explains the disguat 
b re&lity, and the repngnance to public life, so commoo. among 
, thinketB of Germany. There is, as it were, a degradation, a 
DMic fall, in thus folding one's wings and going hack again into the 
fgfix shell of one's own individuality. Without grief, which is the 
jng of this venturesome kite, man would soar too quickly and tod ' 
n, and the chosen souls would be lost for the race, like balloons 
feh, save for gravitation, would nevei return from the empyrean. 
SHow, then, is one to recover courage enough for action I By ' 
hrmg to restore in oneself Bomethii^ of that unconsciousness, 
jiUaneity, instinct, which recoDcUes ub to earth and makes man 
|fill and relatively happy. 

,By believing more practically in the Providence which pardons , 
tl allows of reparation. I 

ffiy accepting our human condition in a more simple and child- ; 
n spirit, fearing trouble lees, calculating less, hoping more, For i 
ft decrease our responsibility if we decrease our cleomesa of vision, 
B fear lessens with the lessening of i«sponsibility. i 

~f extracting a richer experience out of our losses and leseons. 

r 1852, — A few pages of the CVestomoiAie From,- I 
P'Tinet's remarkable letter at the head of the volume, have | 
■ two delightful hours. As a thinker, as a 
I and aa a man, Yinet occupies a typical place. His 
r, his theology, his testheties — in short, his work, will be 
n already eiirpmsed at all points. His was a great soul 
b talent But neither were well enough served by oircum- 
n him a pereonolity worthy of all veneration, a \ 
tl of singular goodness and a writer of distinction, but not quita I 

r yet a great writer. Profundity and purity — these 
h what he possesses in a high degree, but not greatness, property 
For that, he is a little too subtle and uniilytical, too | 
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ingenioiu and fme-spun ; his thought is overladen, with deki. 
has not enough Sow, eloquence, umi^natioii, warmth, ami 
oesa. Easentially and constantly meditative, ho has aot sir 
enough left to deal with what is ontaide him. The casiuEtr 
couscienca and of language, eternal self-fluepicion, and self-eoi 
tion — hia talent lies in these things, and ie limited hy them, 
wante passion, abundance, entrainemaU, and therefore popil 
The indiTidualiam which is his title to glory is also the can 
his weakness. We find in him always the solitary and the H 
His thought is, aa it were, perpetnally at church ; it is perpat 
devising trials and penances for itself. Hence the aii of M 
and anxiety which characterises it even in iu bolder fli 
Moral enei^, balanced by a disquieting delicacy of fibre ; I 
organiaation marred, bo to speak, by low health — such 11 
impression it makes upon us. Is it reproach or praise to s 
Vinet'a mind that it seems to one a force perpetnaDy reaoting 
itself ? A warmer and more self-forgetful manner ; more m» 
as it were, around the nerves ; more circles of intellectual an 
torical life around the individual circle — these are what Vii 
all writers perhaps the one who makes ua thijik most, is still ^ 
in. Leas rejleximfy odA more plaaticity — the eye more on lh*( 
— would raise the atyle of Vinet, eo rich in substance, so nei 
so full of ideas and variety, into a grand atyle. Vinet, to Ml 
is conscience peraonified, as man and aa writer. Happ) 
literature and the society which is able to count at one time f 
three like him, if not equal to him I 

IQth November 1853. — How much have we not to lean 
the Qreeka, those immortal ancestors of ours I And b07 I 
better they solved their problem than we have aolved onra ' 
ideal man ia not ours, — bnt they understood infinitely betttt 
we, how to reverence, caltivate, and ennoble the man whom 
knew. In a thousand respects we are still barbarians beade I 
as B^ranger said to me with a sigh in 1843 ; — barbarians is B 
tion, in eloquence, in public life, in poetry, in matters of U 
We must have millions of men in order to produce a [ev 
spirits : a thonsand was enough in Greece. If the measmt 
civilisation is to be the number of perfected men that it pro 
we are still far from this model people. The slaves are no 1 
below us, but they are among na. Barbarism is no longer I 
frontiers ; it lives side by aide with us. We carry within na 
greater thii^ than they, bnt we ourselves are smaller. I 
strange result. Objective civilisation produced great men 
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s effort towards snch a. resalt ; subjective 
Bjiroducea a miserable and imperfect race, contrar; 
f and i\a earnest deBire, The world grows more mi 
fi duniiuahea. Why ia this ? 

e too much barbarian blood in oar veins, and we lack 
I, harmonj, and grace. Chriatianitj, in breaking man ' 
', the world int« earth and heaven, hell a 
I, has decomposed the human nnity, in order, it is true, 
fcnct it more profoundly and more truly. But Christianity 
I yet digested this powertul leaven. She has not yet con-' 
* e true humanity ; she is still living under the antinomi^- 
Band grace, of hei^ below and. there above. She ttas nn 

1 the whole heart of Jesus. She is 
■ of penitence ; she is not reconciled, and even the churches 
r the livery of service, and have none of the joy of the 
s of God, baptized of the Holy Spirit. 
1, again, there is cut excessive division of labour ; 
lish education which doea not develop the whole m 

n of poverty. We have aboliahed slavery, but without 

■Bolved the question of labour. In law there are no n 

I fact, there are many. And while the majority ot i 

; free, the free man, in the true sense of the term, 

* be conceived nor realised. Here are enough causes 

IT inferiority. 



IZth November 1852. — St. Hartiu's summer is still lingering, 
And the days all b^^ in mist. I ran for a quarter of 
.itnmd the garden to get some warmth and suppleness. Nothing 
could be lovelier than the last rosebuds, or than the delicate 
ganfred edges of the strawberry leaves embroidered with hoar-iroBt, 
while above them Arachne'a delicate webs hung swaying in the 
green branches of the pines,— littla ball-rooms for the fairies, 
carpeted with powdered pearls, and kept in place by a thousand 
dewy strands, hangii^ from above like the chains of a lamp, and 
mpporting them from below like the anchors of a vessel. These 
litile airy edifices bad bU the fantastic lightness of the elf-world, 
■nd all the vaporous freshness of dawn. They recalled to me the 
poetry of the north, wafting to me a breath from Caledonia or 
Iceland or Sweden, Frithiof and the Edda, Oesian and the Hebrides. 
All that world of cold and mist, of genius and of reverie, where 
warmth comes not from the sun but f^m the heart, where 
more noticeable than nature, — that chaste and vigorous world, 
which will plays a greater part than sensation, and thought ' 
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more power than instinct, — in short, the whole r 
German and northern poetry, awoke little by little i 
anil laid cl^uoi upon mj ejiapathy. It is a poetry 
quality, and acta upon one like a, moral tonic. Strange i 
imagination ! A twig of pine wood and a few epider-vi 
enough to make countries, epochs, and iiatioua live again befonkl j 

26(A Dfcember 1852 (Sunday). — If I reject many portiomrfi 
theology and of our Church Bystem, it is that I may the bettetn 
the Christ himself My philosophy allows me this. It 6ow lutil 
the dilemrait as one of religion or philosophy, but oe one of nUi 
accepted or experienced, imdentood or not nnderotood. Fv 
philosophy ia a manner of apprehending things, a mode of pewej' 
of reality. It does not create nature, man or God, but it finJitl 
and seeks to understand thera. Philosophy is conaciouBiat 
ing account of itaelf with all that it contains. Now 
may contain a new life — the facts of regeneraliaa and of sMi 
that is to say, Christian experience. The understanding fll 
Chriation conflciousneaa is an int^ral part of philosophy, U 
Christian consciouEncsa is a leading form of religions conicioiui 
and religions conaciousness an essential form of 
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tfuth which it contains. 

Look twice, if what you want ia a Just coacepliun ; look (W 
if what you want is a sense of beauty. 

A man only undewtands what is akin to something sW 
existing in himself. 

Common sense is the measure of the possible ; it is compo" 
experience and prevision ; it is calculation applied to life. 

The wealth of each mind is proportional to the number MB 
the precision of its categories and its points of 

To feel himself freer than his neighbour is the reward gf th>* 

Modesty (padeiir) is always the sign and safeguard of a mfU 

It is explained by its contrary — profanation. Shyness ormoA 

in truth, the half-conscious sense of a secret of nature oFot 

1 too intimately individual to ba given or enrrenderej. 
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! To Eurrendet what is tnoet profound and myeteriouB in 
leing aad personality at any pric« leas thaa that of absolute 
dty ifl profanation. 

IStti/iwuMiiy 1B63. — Self-government with tenderness, — here yon 
B the condition of all authority OTer children. The child matt 
no passion, no weakness of which he can make use ; 
it most feel himself powerless to deceive or to trouble us ; then he 
1 recognise in ns his natural superiors, and he will attach a 
' J Talne to our kindaese, hecauae he will respect it. The child 
ID can roose in us anger, or impatience, or excitement, feels himself 
r than we, and a child only respects strength. The mother 
1 consider herself as her child's sun, a changeless and ever 
A world, whither the small restlesa creature, quick at tears and 
:, light, fickle, passionate, full of storms, may come for &Bsh 
p of light, warmth, and electricity, of calm and of courage. The 
r represents goodness, providence, law ; that is to say, tlie 
nfy, nnder that form of it which is accessible to childJiood. If 
to herself passionate, she will inculcate on her child a capricious 
i despotic God, or even several discordant gods. The religion of 
I ■ child depends ou what its mother and ita father are, and not on 
I iriiat they say. The iimer and unconscious ideal which guides their 
'a precisely what touches the child ; their words, their remon- 
strances, their punishments, their hursts of feeling even, are for him 
merely thunder and comedy ; what they worship — this it is which 
Mb instinct divines and reflects, 

The child sees what we are, behind what we wish to be. Hence 
his reputation as a physiognomist. He extends his power aa far aa 
he can with each of na ; he is the most subtle of diplomatists. 
TJnconscioualy he parses under the influence of each person about 
him, and reflects it while transforming it after his own nature. 
He ia a magnifying mirror. This is why the first principle of 
education ia : train yourself ; and the first rule to follow if you wish 
to possess yourself of a child's will ia : master your own, 

5th February 1853 (geven tfelock in Ihs nwntwip). — I am always 
a«t«nished at the difference between one's inward mood of the 
evening and that of the morning. The passions which are dominant 
in the eveniag, in the morning leave the field free for the contem- 
plative part of the soul. Our whole being, irritated and oveistrung 
by the nervous excitement of the day, arrives in the evening at 
the culminating point of ife human vitality ; the same being, 
tranqnillised by the calm of sleep, is in the morning nearer heaven. 
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We abonld weigh a reBolution in the two balances, and ezaimiMl 
idea under the two lights, if we wiah to minimise the clianMt 
error by taking the average of our dally oBcillationa. Our in 
life deacribea regular curves, — barometrical ourvea, as it were, b 
dependent of the accidental disturbances which th.e atonns of mA 
meet and passion may raise in ua. Everf soul has its diiaa,U,t 
rather, is a climate ; it has, bo to speak, ita own meteorology ii 
general meteorology of the soul. Psychology, therefore, cannollt 
complete so long as the physiology of our planet is itself ii 
' — ^that science to which we give nowadays the insufficient u&tneol 
phyaicB of the globe. 

I became consctous this morning that what appears to m 
possible is often an impoasibility altogether Hiibjective. Our n 
under the action of the passions, produced by a strange m 
gigantic obstacles, mountains or abysses/ which stop us a 
Breathe upon the passion and the phantasmagoria will ts 
This power of mirage, by which we are able to delude a 
ourselves, ia a moral phenomenon worthy of attentive atndj 
We make for ourselves, in truth, our own spiritual world, ( 
monsters, chimeras, angels, ^we make objective what fermenti i 
us. All is marvellous for the poet ; all is divine for the saint ; i 
is great for the hero ; all is wretched, miserable, ugly, and W ft 
the base and sordid soul. The bad man creates around him 
pandemonium, the artist an Olympus, the elect soul a [ 
which each of them seea for himself alone, 
and what we see ia our soul in things. W 
punish ourselves without knowing it, so that all appears to ol 
when we change. 

The aoul is essentially active, and the activity of which wei 
conscious is but a part of our activity, and voluntarj^ activity 
but a part of our conacious activity. Here we have the h 
whole psychology and system of morals. Man reprodacing I 
world, surroundiug himself with a nature which ia the objea 
rendering of his spiritual nature, rewarding and punishing hiiOH 
the univerae identical with the divine nature, and the nature 
the perfect spirit only becoming understood according lo I 
measure of our perfection ; intuition the recompense of im 
purity ; science as the result of goodness — in abort, a new ph 
menology, more complete and more moral, in which the total « 
of things becomes spirit, This shall perhaps be my subject fori 
summer lectures. Row much is -contained in it 1— the wb 
domain of inner education, all that is mysterious in oui lif% i 
relation of nature to spirit, of Ood and all other beings to n 
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lion in miniature of the cosmogony, lujtbolc^, tlieolc^, Bn^^^^^| 
ustory of the uni veree, th y evolution oT mind — in a word, tbe P^^^^^^^^l 
em of problem into whidi I hxve often plunged, but from wlii^^^^^^| 
hiite things, detailf, minutiiie, have turned me back a thouHon^^^^^^l 
Qmea. I retom to tbe brink of tbe great abyaa with the clear 
perception that here lies the problem of aoience, tliut to soimd it is 
k duty, that ■'God hides Himself only in light and love, that He 
eaUs apon us to became spirits, to pOBSees ourselves and to possess 
Him in the mea|nre of our strength, and that it is our incredulity, 
our spiritual cowardice, which is our infirmity and weakness. 

Dante, gazing into the three worlds with their divers heavens, 
saw under the form of an image what I would fain seize under a 
purer form. But be wa s a poet, and I shall only be a ph ilosophe r. 
The poet makes nimselt understood by human generations and by 
the crowd; thephilosopheraddreBseshimaelf only to a few rare mi nda. 

The day has broken. It brings with it dispersion of thought 
iu action. I feel myself demagnetised, pure clairvoyance gives 
place to study, and the ethereal depth of the heaven of contem- 
plation vanishes before the glitter of finite thinga Is it to be 
regretted! No. But it proves that the hours most apt for J 
philosophical thought are those which precede the dawn. 

10(A I'ebmary 1853, — This afternoon I made an eii 
the Salfeve with my particular frien-ds, Charles Heim, Edmond 
Sctierer, Elie Lecoultre, and Ernest Naville. Tbe conversation 
was of the most interesting kind, and prevented us from noticing 
the deep mud which hindered our -walMng. It was especially 
Scherer, Naville, and I who kept it alive. Liberty in God, the 
essence of Christianity, new publications in philosophy — these 
were our three subjects of conversation. The principal result for 
me was an excellent exercise in dialectic and in argumentation with 
solid championB. If I learnt nothing, many of my ideas gained 
new confirmation, and I was able to penetrate more deeply into 
the minds of my friends. I am mnch nearer to Suberei than to 
Naville, but from him also I am in some degree separated. 

It is a striding fact, not unlike the changing of swords in 
Hwmlft, that the abstract minds, those which move from ideas to 
bets, are always fighting on behalf of concrete reality ; while tbe 
concrete minds, which move from facte to ideas, are generally the 
ohanipiona of abstract notions. Each pretends to that over which 1 
he has leaat power ; each aims instinctively at what he himseM 
lacks. It is an unconscious protest against tbe incompleteness of 
each separate nature. We all tend towards that which we posseM 
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least of, and oiir point o( amTiil is essentiallj different from 
point of departure. The PronuBed Land ia the land where oaBJi 



The most Intellectual at natures adopts on ethical theory 

mind ; the moat moral of natures has an inteltectiial theory 
morals. This reflection was brought home to me in the course 
OUT three or four hours' discussion. Nothing ia more hidden from ' 
than the illusion which lives with na day by day, and 
illnaion is to believa that we are what we think ouraelves to be. 

The mathematical intelligence and tie historical intelligeneft 
(the two classes of inteUigences) can never understand eaoh other.. 
When they succeed in doing so ^to words, they differ aa to th& 
things which the words mean. At the bottom of every diaouBBion 
of detail between them reappears the problem of the origin ol 
ideas. If the problem is not present to them, there is confuaioii) 
if it is present to them, there is separation. They only agtei 
the goal — Truth ; but never aa to the road, the method, and the 
criterion. 

Heim represented the impartiality of eonsciousness, Naville the 
morality of consciousness, Lecoultre the religion of conaciousnesn 
Scherer the intelligence of consciousness, and 1 the consciousness 
consciouGness. A common ground, but difiermg individualitiea 
JKscrimen ingenionim. 

Wha.t charmed me most in this long discnission was the sense of 
mental freedom which it awakened in me. To be able to aet ia 
motion the greatest subjects of thought without any 
iatigue, to be greater than the world, to play with one's strength — 
this is what makes the wellbeicg of intelligence, the Olympi* 
festival of thought. Habere, non haheri. There ia an equal happi- 
ness in the sense of reciprocal confidence, of friendship, and esUM 
in the midst of conflict; like athletes, we embrace each othe 
before and after the combat, and the combat ia but a deploying c 
the forces of iree and equal men. 

20t/i March 1853. — I eat up alone ; two or three times I paid 
visit to the children's room. It seemed to me, young motbei^ 
that I understood you ! — Sleep is the mystery of life ; there ii 1 
profound charm in this darkness broken by the tranqnil light d 
the night-lamp, and in this silence measured by the rhythmil 
breathings of two young sleeping ereatnies. It was brought hoinl 
to me tbat I was looking on at a marvellous operati 
and I watched it in no profane spirit I sat silently listeninft 
moved and hushed spectator of this poetry of the cradl^ tT 
ancient and ever new benediction of the family, this eymbol 
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r creation sleeping under the wing of God, of our conadousneas with- 
drawing into the shade that it ma; rest from the hurden of thought, 
and of the tonih, that divine bed, where the bouI in iu turn restB 
irom lite. — To Bleep is to straiu and pariiy our emotionfl, to deposit 
Uie mud of life, to calm the fever of the soul, to return into the 
bosom of maternal nature, thence to re-iesue, healed and strung. 
Sleep is a sort of innocence and purification. Blessed he He who 
gave it to the poor aona of men as the sure and faithful companion 
of life, our daily healer and consoler. 

27iA AprU 1853. — This evening I read the treatdse by Nicole bo 
much admired hj Mme, de Si^rign^ : 'Dee moyens ds consemer la 
paia uttfc U* hom/mes.' Wisdom so gentle and bo inEiouating, bo 
shrewd, piercing, and yet hnmhle, which divines bo well the 
hidden thoughts and seereta of the heart, and hrings them all into 
the sacred bondage of love to God and man, — how good and delight- 
ful a thing it is I Everything in it is smooth, even, well put 
together, well thought out, — but no display, no tinsel, no worldly 
i ornaments of style. The moralist foi^ets himself, and in us ap- 
peals only to the conBcience. He hecomes a confessor, a friend, a 
eounBellor, 

t lltli May 1853. — Psychology, poetry, philosophy, history, and 

I sdence, — I have swept rapidly to-day on the wings of the invisihla 
I Igy pogriC through oil these epheres of thought. But the general 
I impreaeion ha^ been one of tumult and anguish, temptation and 
I disquiet 

I love to plnnge deep into the ouean of life ; but it is not with- 
out losing sometimes all sense of the axis and the pole, without 
losing myself, and feeling the conaciousneas of my own nature and 
vocation growing faint and wavering. The whirlwind of the 
Wandering Jew carries me away, tears me from my little familiar 
enclosure, and makes me behold all the etnpirea of men. In my 
voluntary ahandonment to the generality, the univeraat, the infinite, 
my particular ego evaporates like a drop of water in a furnace ; it 
only condenses itself anew at the return of cold, after enthusiasm 
has died out and the sense of reality has returned. Alternate 
eipanaiou and condensation, ahandonment and recovery of self, the 
I conqueet of the world to be pursued on the one side, the deepening 
I of consciouaneBB on the other — such is the play of the inner life, 
B 4ke march of the microcoamic mind, the marriage of the individual 
^^■Hi nitb the tmiverBal soul, the ftnite with the infinite, whence 
^^^^Bg8 Ui6 intellectual progress of man. Otlier betrothals iiiut4 
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the soul to Qod, the religious co&BciousiieBB with, the diTine ; t&el 
belong to the history of the wilL And what precedes will i 
feeling, preceded itaelf by instinct. Man ia only what he become 
— profound truth ; but he becomes only what he is— truth stil 
more profound. Wlttt am I ! Terrible question ! Problem 
predeatinntion, of birth, of liberty — there lies the nbysa. And yel 
one must plunge into it, and I have done ho. The prelude of Bael 
I heard this evening predisposed me to it ; it paints tlie 
tormenlfd and appealing, and finally seizing upon Qod, and poi 
ing iteelf of peace and the infinite with an all-prevailing fervoni 
and passion. 

lith May 1853. — Third quartet concert. It was shcat Vari* 
tions for piano and violin by Beethoven, and two quartets, 
more. The quartets were perfectly clear and easy to understand. 
One was by Mozart and the other by BeethoTea, so that I couli 
compare the two masters. Their individuality seemed to becomft 
plain to me: Mozart — grace, liberty, certainty, freedom, 
preciaion of style, — an exquisite and aristocratiG beauty, — aerenity 
of soul, — the health and talent of the master, both on a level witll 
Uis genius i Beethoven — more pathetic, more passionate, 
with feeling, more intricate, more profound, less perfect, mora 
the filave of his genius, more carried away by liis fancy 
passion, more moving and more sublime than Moxart. 
refreshes you, lil ie the Iiwip(fii£8j>f Plato ; he respeota you, 
to you your strength, gives you freedom and balance. Beethoven 
sehea upon yon ; he ia more tragic and oratorical, while Mozart id 
more disinterested and poetical. Mozart is more Qreek, 
Beethoven more Christian. One is serene, the other serious, 
first ia stronger than destiny, because he takes life less profoundlyi 
the second is less strong, because he has dared to measure himself 
against deeper sorrows. His talent is not always equal to 
genius, and pathoa is his dominant feature, as perfection is that of 
Mozart In Mozart the balance of the whole ia perfect, and &it 
triumphs ; in Beethoven feeling governs everything, and 
troubles his art in proportion as it deepens it. 

26th Jvly 1853.— Why do I find it easier and more satiafaolMyi 
as a writer of verse, to compose in the short metres than in th 
long and serious ones I Why, in general, am I better fitted fc 
what ia difScult than for what is easy ? Always for the gam 
I cannot bring myself to move freely, to show mysd! 
without a veil, to act on my own account and act seriously, td 
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r believe in and aesert myself, whereas a piece of badinage which 
diverts attention from mjBelf to the thing in hand, from the feeling 
ta the aVill of the wiitcr, puts me at my ease. It ia timidity which 
is st the bottom of it There is another reason, too,^ — I am afraid 
of greatneaa, I am not a&aid of ingenuity, and distruiitful as I am 
both of my gift and my inatrument, I like to reassure myaelf by an 
elaboiate practice of execution. All my published hterory essays, 
therefore, are little else than studies, gamea, exercisea, for tie 
purpose of testing myaelf. I play scales, as it were ; I run up and 
down my inEtmment, I train Iny hand, and make sura of its 
capacity and skill. But the work itself remains unachieved. My 
effort expires, and, aatisfied with the power to act, I never arrive at 
(he will to act. I am alWaya preparing and never Bccomplishing, 
and my ener^ ia awallo*ed up in a kind of barren ouriosity. — 
Timidity, then, and curiosity — these are the two obstacles which 
bar againflt me a Hternry career. Nor mnat procrastination he for- 
gotten. I am alwajfB reserving for the future what ia great, serious, 
and important, and meanwhile I am eager to exhaust what ia 
pretty and trifling. Sure of my devotion to things that are vast 
and profound, X ^m always lingering in their contraries lest 
I should neglect them. Serious at bottom, I am frivolous in 
appearoDce. A lovar of thought, I aeem to care above all for 
eipression ; I keep the substance for myself, and reserve the form 
I for others. So that the net result of my timidity ia that I never 
• treat the public serioualy, and that I only show myself to it in 
what is amusing, enigmatical, or capricious ; the result of my 
curiosity is that everything tempts me, the shell as well as the 
mountain, and that I lose myself in endless research ; while the 
habit of procrastination keeps me for ever at preliminaries and 
antecedenta, and production iteelf is never even begim. 

But if that ia the fact, the fact might he diiferent. I under- 
stand myaelf, but I do not approve myaeif. 

Irf Aiiffust 1853.— t have just finished Pelletan's book, Pto/o- 
lion de foi dv, dix-neuvUme SiieU. It is a fiue book. Only one 
thing is wanting to it — the idea of evil. It is a kind of supple- 
ment to the theory of Condorcet — indefinite perfectibility, man 
easentially good, life, which ia b phyaiolc^cal notion, dominating 
I virtue, duty, and holiness, — ^in short, a non-clhical conception of 
I fawtory, liberty identified with nature, the natural man taken for 
I the whole man. The aspirations which such a hook represents are 
I generoas and poetical, hut in the first pLic« dangerous, since thej 
\ lead to an absolute confidence in instinct ; and in the second 
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credulous and unpractica], for they set up before us a mere drw 
man, and throw a veil over botk present and pant reality. 1 
book is at once the plea justificatory of progress, conceived as fi 
and irreeiEtible, and an enthusiastic hymn to the triumph 
humanity. It is earnest, bat morally superficial j poetical, I 
fanciful and untrue, It confounds the progress of the race t; 
the progress of the individual, the progress of civilisation with ( 
advance of the inner life. Why J Because ita criterion is qnan 
tative — that is to say, purely eiterior (having r^ard to the weal 
of life) — and not qualitative (the goodness of life). Always the bu 
tendency to take the appearance for the thing, the form for the an 
stance, the law for the essence, — always the sauie absence of men 
personality, the same obtuseness of conscience, which has never recc 
nised sin present in the will, which places evil outside of nu 
moralises from outside, and transforms to its own lildng the whi 
lesson of history I What is at fault is the philosophic superficinli 
of France, which she owes to her fatal notion of religion, itself ' 
to a life fashioned by Catholicism and by absolute monajchy. 

Catholic thought cannot conceive of personality as supreme 
conscious of itself. Its boldness and its weakness come from 
and the same cause — from an absence of the sense of responsibilil 
from that vassal state of conscience which knows only slavery 
anarchy, which proclaims but does not obey the law, beoBUse t 
law is outaide it, not within it Another illusion is that of Qnii 
and Michelet, who imagine it passible to come out of Catholicii 
without entering into any other positive form of religion, and wht 
idea is to fight Catholicism by philosophy — a philosophy which 
after all. Catholic at bottom, since it springs from anti-CathoIic ] 
action. The mind and the conscience, which have been formed ' 
Catholicism, are powerless to rise to any other form of religii 
From Catholicism, as from Epicureanism, there is no return. 

lltfi October 1863. — My third day at Turin is now over. 
have been able to penetrate farther than ever before into the spec 
genius of this town and people. I have felt it live, have realii 
it little by little, as my intuition became more distinct. That 
what I care for most : to seize the soul of things, the soul of 
nation ; to live the objective life, the life outside self ; to find 
way intfl a new moral country. I long to assume the citiaendi 
of this unknown world, to enrich myself with this fresh form 
existence, to feel it from within, to link myself to it, and to rep 
duce it sympathetically, — this is the end and the reward of i 
etforts. To-day the problem grew dear to me as I stood on t 
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terrace af the military hospital, in full view of the Alps, the ' 
weather fresh and clear in spite of a Etormj sky. Such an intui- 
tion tkfter all is nothing but a EyntheBis wrought hj instinct — a 
gifctheaiB t« which eTerything, etreeta, hanaes, landscape, accent, 
dialect, physiognomies, history, and habits contribute their share. 
I m^t c^ it the ideal integration, of a people, ot its reduction to 
ths generating point, or an entering into its conecioumess. This 
genemting point eiplains everything else, — art, religion, history, 
poKtira, manners ; and without it nothing can be explained. The 
Huaenta realised their consciouEness in the national Ood. Modem 
lationalitiea, more complicated and less artistic, are more difBcult 
b: decipher. What one seeks for in them is the dimiloa, the fatum, , 
the inner genius, the mission, the primitive disposition — both whafc J 
IhefE is desire for and what there is power for — the force in themj 
ud its limitationa 

k pore and life-givii^ freshness of thought and of the spiritual 
life seemed to play about me, home on the breeze defcending from 
• tlie Alps. I breathed an atmosphere of spiritual freedom, and I 
laled with emotion and rapture the mountains whence was wafted 
to me this feeling of strength and purity. A thousand sensations, 
tioughls, and analogies crowded upon me. History, too — the bis- 
Urj of the Bub-Alpine countrieB, from the Ltguriana to Haimibfll, 
from Hannibal to Charlemagne, from Charlemagne to Napoleon, — 
psseed through my mind. All the possible points of view were, so 
to speak, piled upon each other, and one caught glimpses of some 
concentrically acioss others. 1 was enjoying, and 1 wa^ learning. 
Sight passed into vision without a trace of Imlludnation, and the 
landscape was my guide, ray VirgiL 

All this made me very senaible of the difference between me and 
the majority of travellers, all of whom have a special object, and 
content themaelveB with one thing or with several, while I desire 
all or nothing, and am for ever straining towards the total, whether 
of al! possible objects, or ot oil the elements present in the reality. 
bi other words, what I desire is the sum of all desires, and what 
[ aeek to know is the sum of all different kinds of knowledge, J 
Always the complete, the absolute ; the ttra atqut rotwrwium J 
^hericitj — non-resignation. M 

S7th October 1853. — I thank Thee, my God, for the boiir that 1 
have juat passed in Thy presence. Thy will waa clear to me ; I 
measured my faults, counted my griefs, and felt Thy goodness to- 
wards me. I realised my own nothingness — Thou gavcst me Thy 
peace. In bittemeea there is sweetness; in affliction, joy ; in sub- 
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mbsion, strength ; in the Qod who puuiehes, the God who loi 
To lose one's life that one may gain it, to offer it that one n 
receive it, to posaess nothing that one may conijuer all, 
aelf that God may giye Himself to us, — how impoBsible a probli 
and how sublime a reality I No one truly knows happines* •» 
has not suffered, sad the redeemed are happier than the elect 

(Same day.y—Th^ divine miracle par exceSence consista roni 
ia the apotheosia of grief, the transfiguration of evil by good. Tl 
work of creation finds its consummation, and the eternal will i 
the InRnite Mercy finds its fulfilment only in the restoration I 
the free creature to God and of an evil world to goodness, throoj 
love. Every soul in which conversion has taken plaoe, is 
symbol of the history of the world. To be happy, to possess el 
nal life, to be in God, to he saved, — all these are the same. . 
alike mean the solution of the problem, the aim of existence. A 
happiness is cumulative, as misery may be. An eternal growth 
an unchangeable peace, an ever profounder depth of apprehei 
a possession constantly more intense and more spiritual of the jc 
of heaven — this is happiness. Happinesa has n ' 
Qod has neither bottom nor bounds, and because happiness 
nothing but Ibe conqaest of God through love. 

The centre of life is neither in thought nor in feeling, i 
will, nor even in consciousness, so far as it thinks, feel^ i 
wishes. For moral truth may have been penetrated and j 
in all these ways, and escape ns still. Deeper even than conBciou 
ness there is our being itself, our very substance, i 
Only those truths which have entered into this last region, whi( 
have become ourselves, become spontaneous and involunta^ 
instinctive and imconseiooa, are really our life — that i 
something more than our property. So long as we are able ( 
distinguish any space whatever between the truth and v 
outside it. The thought, the feeling, the desire, 
of life, are not yet quite life. But peace and repose can nowhei 
be found except in life and in eternal life, and the eternal life 
the divine life, ia God. To become divine is then the aim of liffll 
then only can truth be said to be ours beyond the possibility 
loss, because it is no longer ontside us, nor even in us, but we 
it, and it is we ; we ourselves are a truth, a will, a work of C 
Liberty has become nature ; the creature is one with its c 
one through love. It ia what it ought to be ; its education 
finished, and its final happiness begins. The sun of time declin 
and the light of eternal blessedness arises. 
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fiesblj hearts may call this mysticiBni. It ie the mjEticism 
I JcBtu : ' I aiu one with my Father ; je shall he one with me. 
Te win be one with you,' 

Do not despise jour situation ; in it you must act, suffer, and ^f 
lonqner. From every point on earth we are equally near to '^ 

Heaven and to the inihiite. 



watempU Pride is Been prob- \ j' j 

■ ■ ■ ■ V 

ouraelyes, by relating that we I ' 
e, "by showing that we look, by \ 
at we draw water into the well ) 



I There are two states or conditionB of pride. The first ia one of 
•If-BpproTBl, the second one of aelf-coatempt. Pride is Boea prob- 
'dily at its purest in the last 

I It is by teaching that we 
keboerve, by offirnling that we « 
I tiitiag that wc think, by pumping that 

! lt( February 1854.— A walk, The atmosphere incredibly pure 
1 — » warm, caressing gentleness in the sunshine — joy in one's whole 
I Mn^ Seated motionlese upon a bench on the iWicb^, beside 
the slopes clothed with jdobb and tapestried with green, I passed 
MDie intense delicious momenta, allowng great elaatic waves of 
, IBuaic, wafted to me from a military band on the Terrace of St, 
Antoine, to surge and bound through me. Every way I was happy 
—as idler, as painter, as poet. Forgotten impreaaionfl of childhood 
rod youth came back to me — all those indescribable effects wraught 
liy cobor, shadow, sunlight, gre^n hei^s, and songs of birds, upon 
the aoul jnat opening to poetry. I became again young, wonder- 
iagiJad simple, as candour and ignorance are simple. I abandoned 
mywlf to life and to nature, and they cradled me with an infinite 
grotlenesB. To open one's heart in purity to this ever pure nature, 
Id allow this imibortal life of things to penetrate into one's soul,, 
B U the same time to listen to the voice of Qod. Sensation maj' 
1» » prayer, and Belf;abandonrQent an not of devotion. 

IMA Februa/ry 1864.— Everything tends to become filed, soUdi- 
G«d, utd crystallised in this French Congue of ours, which seeks 
fEiRo and not substance, the result and not its formation, what is 
■KQ rather than what is thought, the outside rather than the insidi 
^a like the accomplished end and not the pursuit of the end, the 
pisl and not the road, iu short, ideas ready-mode and bread ready- 
Wieil, — the revcTBe of Lessing's principle. What we look for 
*^e all are conduaions. This clearness oC the ' ready-made ' ia a 
iipRfidal clearness — a physical, outward, solar cleameaa, so to 
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Bpeak, but in the absence of a sense for origin and genea^n 
cleameBa of the incompreheiisible, the clearness of opacity, the 
ness of tie obscure. We are always trifling on the surface. ( 
tempec is formal — that is to say, frivoloua and material, or rail 
artistic and not phUoBophical For what it seeks ia the figure, 1 
fashion and manner of things, not their deepest life, their at 
their secret 

I6ih Manh 1854 {From Veiiaij to Geneva). — What measage | 
this lake for me, with its sad serenity, its soft and even tranijui'" 
in which was mirrored the cold monotonous pallor 
and clouds? That disenchanted, disillusioned life may stilll 
traversed by duty, lit by a memory of heaven, — I was visited h 
clear and profound intuition of the flight of things, of the fatal 
of all life, of the melancholy which is below the surface of all a ' 
ence, but also of that deepest depth which subsists for e 
the fieeting wave. 

nth December 1854. — When we are doing nothing ii 
it is then that we are living through all our being, and wheaj 
cease to add to our growth it is only that we may ripen and p 
ourselves. Will is suspended, but nature and time are 
active, and if our life is no longer ow work, the work goes o 
the less. With us, without us, or in spite of v 
travels through its appointed phases, our invisible Psyche ' 
the silk of its chrysalis, our destiny fulfils itself, and all the li 
of life work together towards that flowering-time which i 
deatli. This activity, then, is inevitable and fatal ; sleep an 
ness do not interrupt it, but it may become free and moral, sl 
instead of a terror. 



It costs us a great deal of trouble not to be of the same (^ 
OS our self-love, and not to be too ready to believe in the f 
taste of those who believe in our merits. 

Does not true humUitj consist in accepting one's infirmity ■ 
trial, and one's evil disposition as a cross, in ^crificiug all <H 
pretensions and ambitions, even those of conscience ? True h 
is contentment. "^ 
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Let ua be true : this is the higliest maxiui of art and of life, tha ] 
Koet of eloquence and of virtue, and of all moral authority. 

, 28(A Mardi 1855.— Not a blade of grass but has a Btoiy to t«ll,l 
not a heart but has its romance, not a life which does not hide a | 
aecret wliicli is either its thorn or its spar. Everywhere grief, hope, 
Comedj, tragedy ; even under the petrifaction of old age, as in the 
'twirted fonoB of fossils, we may diaeover the agitations and torturea 
il^ yonth. This thought is the magic wand of poets and of preacheis : 

it stripe the scales from our fleshly eyes, and gives us a clear view 

Into human life ; it opens to the ear a world of unknown melo- 
^Ie^ and makes us understand the thousand languages of nature. 

Tkwarted love makes a man polyglot, and grief transforma him into ■ 

a diviner and a sorcerer. 

IBtk April 1855. — I realised this morning the prodigioua effect i 
at dimate on one's state of mind. I was Italian or Spitniah. 
In this blue and limpid air, and under thia southern sun, the 
y WflUfl amile at you. All the ehMtmit trees were «i fitt ; with 
"listening buds shining like little flames at the curved ends of 
mebes, they were the candelabra of the spring decking the 
Kof eternal nature. How young everything woe, bow kindly, 
—the moist ireshness of the grass, the transparent 
courtyards, the strength of the old cathedral towers, 
e edges of the roads. I felt myself a ohUd ; the sap of life 
1 again into my veins as it does in plants. How sweet a 
b a little simple enjoyment ! And now, a brass band which 
vttopped in the street makes my heart lesp ae it did at eighteen. 
God ; there have been so many weeks and months 
n I thought myself an old man. Come poetry, nature, youth, 
^Ore, knead my life again with your fairy hands ; weave round 
e your immortal spells j eing your siren melodies, make 
k of the cup of immortality, lead me back to ths Olympus 
"r rather, no Paganism 1 Ood of joy and of grief, do 
what Thou wilt J grief is good, and joy is good also. Thou 

now through joy, I take it from Thy hands, and I j 
6 thanks for it. 

fYA April 1855.— The weather ia still incredibly brillifln%.J 
1, and dear. The day ia full of the singing of birda, the nigbt 
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U full of Htars — Nature hofl become all kindness, and it 
aeea dotted upon with splendour. 

For nearly two hours have I been lost in the contemplation 
this magnificent spectacle. I felt myself in the temple of the 
finite, in the pi'eBence of the worlds, Qod's guest in this vast nati 
The stars wandering ia the pale ether drew nie far away from eai 
What peace beyond the power of words, what dewa of life eten 
they shed on the adoring sonl 1 I felt the earth floating Hke a ti 
in this blue ocean. Such deep and tranquil delight nourishes 
whole man — it purifies and ennobles. I eurrendered myseH- 
was all gratitude and docility. 

21si April 1855. — I hove been reading a great deal: eth 
graphy, comparaiive anatomy, cosmical systems. I have trayet 
the nniveiao from the deepest depths of the empyrean to the p 
staltic moTementa of the atoms in the elementary cell. I have I 
myself expanding in the infinite, and enfranchised in spirit ft 
the bounds of time and space, able to trace back the whole bou 
less creation to a point without dimensions, and seeing the Tl 
mnltitnde of suns, of milky-ways, of stars, and nebulaa, all exist 
in the point 

And on all sides stretched mysteries, marvels, and prodip 
without limit, without number, and without end. I felt 
■unfathomable thought of which the Universe is the symbol live 
hum within me ; I touched, proved, taBted, embraced my 
nees and my immensity ; I kissed the hem of the garments of 
and gave Him thanks for being Spirit and for being Life. < 
moments are glimpses of the divine. They make one conadoiu 
one's immortality; they bring home t« one that an Eternity is 
too much for the study of the thoughta and works of the ~ 
they awaken in ns an adoring ecstasy and the ardent 

S3d May 1855. — Every hurtful pisaion draws ns to i^ i 
abyss does, by a kind of vertigo. Feeblenesa of will brin^ f 
weakness of head, and the abyss, in spite of its horror, 
fascinate ns, as though it were a place of refuge, Terribl 
Pot this abyss is within ns i this gulf, open like the vas 
infernal serpent bent on devourii^ us, ia in the depth 
being, and our liberty floats over this void, which is always aee 
to swallow it Dp. Our only talisman lies in that concentntii 
moral force which we call conscience, that small iuextingnial 
flame of which the light is duty and the warmth love. Thia 1 
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btoe Bhonld be the star of onr life ; it alone can guide out trembliog ' 
Bk across the tumult of tha great waters ; it alone can enable i» to 
GEcape the lemptatbm of the Bea, the etonns and the inonatera 
J^lich are the oSepring of night and the deluge. Faith in Ood, in a 
^^Bnerciful, faUieriy Qod, is the divine ray which kindles thiifl 

^^H|t deeply I feel the profound and terrible poetry of all thea^fl 
^K^in terrors from which have iseued the various theogoni 
[p inrld, and how it all grows dear to me, and becomea a. eyi 
the one great unchanging thought — the thought of God abonl 
imiverse ! How pTesent and Eenaible to my inner eense is thtri 
idty of everything ! It seems to ma that I am able to pierce ta ■ 
iBuMime motive which, in all the infiuite spheres of eiistenco, 
Itioongh all the modes of space and time, every created form 
ndaces and sings within the boad of an eternal harmony, 
m the infernal shades I feel myself mounting towards the I 
foiu of li^ht ; my flight across chaos flnds its rest in paradisQ.fl 
wen, hell, the world are within us. Man is the great abyss. 

!7A Jaly 1855. — . So life paases away, tossed like A 
few by the waves, up and down, hitlier and thither, drenched by 
Ae spray, stained by the foam, now thrown upon the bank, nowr 
HlbBwn Wk again according to the endless caprice of the water. 
[fSadi, at least, is the life of the heart and the passions, the life 
Ivliich Spinoza and the Stoics reprove, and which is the exact oppo- 
lito of that serene and contemplative life, always equable like the 
' Midight, in which man lives at peace, and sees everything u 
' 111 eternal aspect ; the opposite also of the life of ciinaciene 

which Qod alona speaks, and all self-will surrenders itself to Hi»B 
. lill made manifest. 

I I pass from one to another of these three existences, which ore 
Idjnsllj known to me ; but this very mobility deprives me of the 
■ ■dvantngea of each. Fur my heart is worn with scruples, the soul 
liome cannot crush the needs of the heart, and the conscience is 
'tionbled and no longer knows how to distinguish, in the chaos of 
(ontnulictory inclinationa, the voice of duty or the will of God. 
TjiB want o f si mple faith , the indecision which spring fi'om dis- 
imrt of aelirtend to make all myrpBTSOnal TifS S matter of doubt 
•nd nnoertaintjj . lam afraid of the subjective life, aniTrecoil from t 
ertry^terprise, demand, or promise which may oblige me to realise \ 
inyasU ; I feel a terror of action, and am only at ease in the imper- 
Hlia], disinteresled, and objective life of thought. The reason ' 
Wema to be timidity, and the timidity springs from the e 
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derelopment of the refiettire power which has almost destroyed! 

all spontaneity, impube, aod instinct — uid therefore all l ' 

ig and confidence. Whenever I am forced to act, I see caiMi 
, Error and repentance everywhere, — everywhere hidden threat* H 
masked fexationa. From a cfaild I have been liable to the d' 
of irony, and that it may not be altogether crugUed by destiny, i 
nature eeems to have armed itself with a caution strong enough t 
prevail against any of life's blandish raents. It is just thia si 
which is my weakness. I have b. horror of being duped — above il 
duped by myself — and 1 would rather cut myself off Ij gin all lift 
joysjhgn deceivejit-ba deSFaiT Htuniliation, Ihen, is the som 
which 1 fear the most, and therefore it would seem as if pride wel 
the deepest rooted of my faults. 

Tliis may be logical, but it is not the truth : it seems to me thi 
it ia really distrust, inenrable doubt of the future, a sense of 11 
justice but not of the goodness of Qod — in short, unbelief, whioh i 
my misfortune and my sin. Every act is a hostage delivered oi 
to avenging destiny — there is the instinctive belief which chiila ai 
freezes ; every act is a pledge confided to a fatherly providence- 
there ia the belief which calme. 

Pain seems to me a punishment and not a mercy, this is why 
have a secret horror of it. And as I feel myself vulnerable at li 
points, and everywhere accessible to pain, I prefer to leuuli 
motionless, like a timid child, who, left alone in his father's labon 
t«ry, dares not touch anj^hing for fear of springs, explosions, am 
catastrophes, which may burst from every comer at the least more 
ment of his ineiperienced hands. I have trust in G!od directly am 
as revealed in Nature, but 1 have a deep distrust of all free and evil 
^ents. I feel or foresee evU, moral and physical, as the conseqoencs 
of every error, fault, or sin, ard 1 am ashamed of pain. 

At bottom ia it not a mere boundless self-love, the purism ol 
perfection, an incapacity to jiccept our human condition, a t 
protest against the order of the world, which lies at the root of ay 
inertia ) It means all or nothing, a vast ambition made inacti^ 
by disgust, a yearning that cannot be uttered for the ideal, joiaei 
with an offended dignity and a wounded pride which will hat 
nothing to say to what they consider beneath them. It spring 
from the ironical temper which refuses to take either self or real' 
seriously, because it is for ever comparing both with the dimly-N 
infinite of Its dreams. It is a state of mental reservation in wh 
one lends oneself to circumstances for form's sake, but refuses t 

lognise them in one's heart because one cannot see the nectMS 

^1^ divine order in them. I am disinterested because I t 
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indifferent ; I have nothing to say against what is, and yet I am 
never saliflfieA I am too weak to conquer, and yet I will not be 
conquered, — it is the isolation of the dieencliauted aoul, which has 
pttt even hope away from it. 

But even this is a tri&l laid npon one. Its providential purpose 
ie no donbt to lead one to that true renunciation of which charity 
ia the sign and symboL It ia when one expects nothing more for 
oneself that one is able to love. To do good to men because we 
love them, to nse every talent we have so as to please the Father 
from whom we hold it for His service ,^there is no other way of 
reaching and curing this deep discontent with life, which hides 
itaeU under an appearance of indifference. 

4lh September 1855.— In the government of the eonl the parlia- 
mentary form succeeds the monarchicaL Qood sense, conscience, 
desire, reason, the present and the past, the old man and the new, 
prudence and generosity, take up their parable in turn ; the reign 
of ailment b^'ns ; chaos replaces order, and darkness light 
Simple will repi'esenta the autocratic r^mc, interminable discussion 
the deliberative T^ime of the aoul. The one is preferable from the 
theoretic&l point of view, the other from the practical. Knowledge 
and action are Qieir two respective advantiiges. 

Bat the best of all would be to be able to realise three powers 
in the soul. Besides the man of counsel we want the man of action 
and the man of judgment. In me, reflection comes to no useful 
end, because it is for ever returning upon itself, disputing and 
debating,— I am wanting in both the general who commands and 
the judge wlio decides. 

AnaJjsis is dangerous if it overrules the synthetic faculty ; 
refieclion ie to be feared if it destroys our power of intuition, ond 
inqniry ie fatal if it supplants faith. Decomposition becomes 
deadly when it surpasses in strength the combining and construct- 
ive energies of life, and the eeparate action of the powers of the 
bodI tends to mere disintegration and destruction as soon as it 
becomes impossible to bring them to bear as one undivided force. 
When the sovereign abdicates anarchy begins. 

It is just here that my danger lies. Unity d£ life, of-fwee, of 
aotioii, of eipression, is becoming impossible to me ; I am legion, 
division, analysiB, and reflection ; the passion for dialectic, for fine 
distinctions, absorbs and weakens me. The point which 1 have 
reached seems to be explained by a too restless search for perfec- 
tion, by the abuse of the critical faculty, and by an unreasonable 
distrust of first impulses, first thonghte, first words. Unity and 
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simplicity of being, conQdence and Bpontaneity of life, are driitiiij 
out of my reach, and this is why I can no longer act. 

Give up, then, this trying to know all, to embrace all. LearH 
to limit yourself, to content yourself vrith some definite thin^ 
some definite work ; dare to be what you are, and learn to restgn 
with a good graoB all that you are not, and to believu in your 
individuality. Self-distrust is destroying you: trust, suirendeti 
abandon yourself; 'believe and thou shall be healed.' Unbelief ia 
death, and depreaaion and self-satire are alike unbeliet 

l^om the point of view of happineBa, the problem of life 
inBolnble, for it is our highest aapirationa which prevent us &om 
being happyt^ From the point of view of duty, there is the same 
difficulty, for the fulfilment of duty brings peace, not happiness. B 
ia divine love, the love of the holiest, the posseasion of God by 
faith, which solves the difficulty ; for if saja'ifioe has itself become ' 
joy — a lasting, growing, and imperishable joy— the soul is then 
secure of an aU-suEGcient and unfailing nourish ment. 

2lit January 1856. — Yesterday seems to me as far off as thm^b 

it were last year. My memory holds nothing more of the piat 

than ite genera! plan, just us my eye perceives nothing more in llw 

starry heaven. It ia no more possible for me to recover one of mj 

days from the depths of memory than if it were a glass of watM 

, poured into a lake ; it ia not so much a lost thing as a thing melted 

and fused ; the individual has returned into the whole. Tlu 

I divisions of time are categories which have no power to mould my 

I life, and leave no more lasting impression than lines traced byi 

I stick in water, f My life, my individuality, are fluid, — there k 

nothing for it but to resign oneself.^ 

9th April IS56. — How true it is that our destinies ore decided 
by nothings, and that a small imprudence helped by some insigni- 
ficant accident, aa an acoru is fertilised by a drop of min, may 
the tree on which perhaps we and others shall be crucified. What 
happens is quite different from that we planned ; we planned 
blessing, and there springe from it a curse. How many times tin 
serpent of fatality, or rather the law of life, the force"of thai 
intertwiaing itself with some very simple facta, cannot bo cnt ai 
by any effort, and the logic of situations and characters le 
inevitably to a, dreaded dinnu^nent. It is the fatal spell of ~ 
which obligea us to feed our grief from our own hand, to prolmi 
the existence of our vulture, to throw into the furnace of 
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piiitituaent and expiation, our powers, our qualities, our very 
I liibiea, one hy one, and ao forces ua t« reco^ise our nothingneu, 
j oM dependence, and the implacable majeaty of law. — ^Faith in a 
ptoridenoe softens punisiiinent, but doea not do away witli it. The 
nlieele of the divine chariot crusb. ub first of all, that jiutice may 
be ntjified, and an. example given to men ; and then a hand is 
Itittched ont to ua to raise us up, or at least to reconcile us with 
thsloTB hidden under the justice. Pardon cannot precede repent- 
snet, and repentance only begins with humility. And so long as 
mj knit whatever appears trifling to na, — so long as we see, not 
M miKih the culpability of as the excuses for imprudence or negli- 
gence, —ao long, in short, as Job murmurs aad as providence is 
I thoujlit to be too severe,~Bo long as there is any inner protestation 
■gtioat fate, or doubt as to the perfect justice of God, — there is not 
jtt entire humility or true repentance. It is when we accept the 
I Bipistion that it can be spared us j it is when we submit aincerely 
' thu grace can be granted to ua. Only when grief linds its work 
' done can God dispense us from it Trial then only stops when it 
i« ueleas : that is why it scarcely ever stops. — Faith in the justice 
hkI love of the Father is the beet and indeed the only support 
under the Hofferings of this life. rTne foundation of all our pain is 
HalteEef ; we doubt whether what happens to us ought to happen 
to n( ; we think ourselves wiser than providence, because, to avcdd 
fatalism, we believe in accident— Liberty in submission — what 
pwbieoi 1 And yet that ia what we niust always come back ta 

"JthlSay 1856. — I Lave been reading Roseniranta's Sistory i 
AtEty^ all day: it touches upon all the great names of Spaii 
Kvtogkl, and France, as far as Louia XY. It is a good thing to 
taie these rapid Burveys ; the shifting point of view gives 
petiul freshness to the subject and to the ideas present 
liteniy experience which is always pleasant and bracing. F 
"1 my temperament, this philosophic and morphological mode of 
embrauing and expounding literary history has a strong attraction. 
But ilia the antipodes of the French method of proceeding, which 
'•tea, as it were, only the peaks of the subject, links them together 
"^3 theoretical figures and triangulations, and then aasomea these 
lines to represent the genuine face of the country. ~ 
P»Mss of formation of a general opinion, of a public taste, of 
established gmn, cannot be laid bare by an abstract method, whii 
snppreasea the period of growth in fevour of the final fruity wl ' 
PHlen deamesB of outline to fulness of statement, and sacrii 
^ preparation to the result, the multitude to the chosen 
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This French method, however, is eminently characteristic, and it ia 
linked by inviaible ties to their respect for custom ajid fashion, 1 
the Catholic and dnaliflt instinct which admits two trutha, tw 
contradictory worlds, and accepts quite naturally what is magical, 
incomprehensible, and arbitrary in God, the king, or language, 
ia the philosophy of accident become habit, instinct, nature, and 
belief, — it ifi the religion of caprice. 

By one of those eternal contraatfi which redress the balance o 
thinge, the Romance peoples, who excel in the practical matters o 
life, care nothing for the pbilosophy of it ; while the Germans, who 
know very little about the practice of life, are masters of ita theory.- 
Every living being aeeka instinctively to complete itself ; this is th 
secret law according to which that nation whose sense of life is ful 
est and keenest, drifts most readily towards a mathematical rigidity 
of theory. Matter and form are the eternal oppositions, and the 
mathematical intellects are often attracted by the facts of life, juEt 
as the senanoUB minds are often drawn towards the study of abstract 
law. — Thus, strangely enough, what we think we are is juat what 
we are not : what we desire to be ia what amt« us least ; 
theories condemn us, and our practice gives the lie to our theories. 
And the contradiction is an advantage, for it ia the source of 
flict, of moTement, and therefore a condition of pr&greaa. Every 
life is an inward struggle, every struggle supposes two contrary 
forces ; nothing real ia simple, and whatever thinks itself simple it 
in reality the farthest from simplicity. Therefore, it would a 
that every state is a moment in a series ; every being a compromise 
between contraries. In concrete dialectic we have the key whicb 
opens to us the understanding of beings in the series of beings, ol 
Btatcs in the series of moments ; and it is in dynamics that we havi 
the explanation, of equilibrinm. Every situation is an egwHi 
of forces ; every life is a struggle between opposing forces workinj 
within the limiU of a certain equilibrium. 

These two principles have been, often clear to me^ but I bafi 
never applied them widely or rigorously enough. 

1j( July 1858. — A man, and still more a woman, always betra7» 
something of his or her nationality. The women of Russia, for in 
stance, like the lakes and rivers of their native country, seem to b 
subject to sudden and prolonged fits of torpor. In their movement 
undulating and caressing like that of water, there ia always a thretf 
of unforeseen frost The high latitude, the difficulty of life, the ii 
flexibility of their autocratic r^me, the heavy and mournful sky 
the iuexoiable climate,-^all these harsh &talities hare left tiuL 
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le Muscovite lace. — A cettam sombre obstinacy, a kind 
pTimitive ferocity, a foundatioa of aavage harBinLeaa which, 
ider the infiuence of circmuRtaDces. might become implacable and 
tilesa ; a cold atrength, an indomitable power of resolution which 
anid rather wreck the whole world than yield, — the iniJestructible 
istinct of the barbarian tribe, perceptible in the half- civilised 
ation, — all these traits are viaible to an attentive e;e, even in the 
armleaa eitravagancsB and caprices of a young woman of this 
owerful race. Even in their badinage they betray something of 
^l fierce and rigid nationality which bnma ita own towns and — 
[M Napoleon said]— keeps battalions of dead soldiers on their feet 
What tenible rulers the RuBsiana would be if ever they should 
qvesd the night of their rule over the countries of the south I 
they would bring ue a Polar despotism, — tyranny snch as the 
World has never known, silent as darknese, rigid as ice, insensible 
U bronze, decked with an outer amiability and ghttering with the 
tdd brilliancy of 8now,^a slavery without oompenaation or relief. 
Probably, however, they wiU gradually lose both the virtues and 
he defects of their semi-barbarism. The centuries as they pas* 
rill ripen these sons of the north, and they will enter into the 
loucert of peoples in some other capacity th^n as a menace or a dis- 
onance. They have only to tranafonn their hnrdnesa into stpength, 
heir canning into grace, their Muscovitism into humanity, to win 
eve instead of inspiring aversion or fear. 

2d Jwly 1856. — The German admires form, but he has no genius 
br it. Ue is the opposite of the Greek ; be has critical instinct, 
^dration, and desire, but no serene command of beauty. The south, 
nore artistic, more self-satisGed, more capable of execution, rests idly 
in. the sense of its own power t« achieve. On one side you hare 
ideas, on the other side talent. The realm of Germany is beyond 
Ihe clouds 1 that of the southern peoples is ou this earth. The 
Bermanic race thinks and feels ; the Southerners feel and express ; 
Hie Anglo- Saions wiH and do. To know, to feel, to act, — there you 
have the trio of Germany, — Italy,— England. France formulates, 
■pules, decides, and laughs. Thought, talent, will, speech ; or, in 
Siher words, science, art, action, proselytism. So the parts of the 
^mtett are assigned. 

Sid Jnly 1856. — Afii Sack uni Pack here I am back again i 
■y town rooms. I have said good-bye to my friends and i 
Iniitry joys, to verdure, flowers, and happiness. Why did 
Imn thum after all 1 The reason I gave myself was t 
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aniioQs tiboat my poor uncle, who is ill. But at bottom . 
there not other reaeona ) Yes, aeveral. There ia the fear ■ 
making myself a burden upon the two or three families of icieat 
■who show me incessant kiiidness, for which I can make no retun 
There are my books, which call me back. There ia the wish 1 
keep faith with myself. But all that would be nothing, I thid 
without another instinct — the instinct of the wandering Jew, whic 
snatchea from me the cup I have but just raised to my lips, nhic 
forbids me any prolonged enjoyment, and criea, ' Go forward I Li 
there be no falling asleep, no stopping, no attaching youiself t 
this or that I ' This restless feeling ia not the need of change " 
is rather the fear of what I love,, the mistrust of what charms i 
the nnrest of happiness. "What a frizarre tendency, and what 
Btrange nature ! — not to be able to enjoy anything simply, naiTelj 
without acn.ii>lB, to feel a force upon one impelling one to leave U 
table, for fear tlie raeal ahould come to an end. Contradiction an 
mystery I — not to use, for fear of abuaing ; to think oneself oblige 
to go, not because one has bad enough, but becauae one has stays 
a while. I am indeed always the same ; the being who wanda 
when he need not, the voluntary exile, the eternal traveller, ti 
man incapable of repoae, who, driven on by an inward voice, built 
EowheM, buys and laboura nowhere, but paaseB, looka, campa, m 
goes. — And is there not auotlier reason for all this reatleesnesa, i 
a certain sense of void — of incessant pursuit of some thing wa 
— of longing for a truer peai:e and a more entire satisfaction 
Neighbours, friends, relations, — I love them all ; and bo long I 
theae affections are active, they leave in me no room for a k 
want. But yet they do not fill my heart ; and that is why th^ 
have no power to fix it. I am always waiting for the woman ca 
the work which shall be capable of taking entire possession of n 
soul, and of becoming my end and aim. 

' Promcnant par tout a^our 

Le deail que tu eilas, 
Paych^-pajiillon, un jour 
Puiaaea-tu trouver ramour 

Et perdra tes ailea 1 ' 
I have not given away my heart ; hence this restlessnesa of spirit 
I will not let it be taken captive by that which cannot fill an 
satisfy it ; hence this instinct of pitiless detachment from all On 
charms me without permanently binding me ; so that it seemt i 
if my love of movement, which looks so like inconstancy, was i 
bottom only a perpetual search, a liope, a desire, and a care, tl 
malady of iba ideah 
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^^ . . Life imSeed must always be a compromiBe between co 
Knse and the ideal, — llie one abating nothing oi its demaudB, the 
other accommodating itself to what is practicable and real. But 
marriage by common sense I — arrived at by a bargain 1 Can it be 
mything bnt a profanation ? On the other hand, is that not a 
ridoua ideal which hinders life from completing itself, and deatroys 
die family in germ 1 la there not too much of pride in my ideal, 
— pride which will not accept the common deetiny ) . . . 

Noon. — I haye been dreaming — my head in my hands. About 
nhat ? About bappincse. I have, as it were, been tuleep on the 
&therly breast of Ood. Els will be done I 

3d AuffuM 1866. — A delightful Simday afternoon at Pre 
Betnmed late, nnder a great sky magnificently starred, with e 
mer lightning playing from a. point behind the Jura. Drunk 1 
vith poetry, and overwhelmed by sensation after sensation, I cams 1 
book slowly, blessing the God of life, and plunged in the joy of the I 
infinite. One thing only I lacked, a soul with whom to share it all 
— for emotion and enthusiasm orertlowed, like water from a full 
cop, The milky way, the great black poplars, the ripple of the 
wvree, the sliooting Btats, dietast eonga, the lamp-lit town, all epoke 
to me in the language of poetry. I felt myself almost a poet. The 
wrinkles of science disappeared under the magic breath of admira- 
tion ; the old elasticity of soul, trustful, free, and living, was mine 
once more. I was once more yoimg, capable of self-abandonment 
and of love.. All my barrennefis had disappeared; the heavenly 
dew had fertilised the dead and gnarled stick ; it began to be green 
■nd fiower again. My God, how wretched should we be without 
beauty ! But with it, everything is bom afresh in ua ; the sensea, 
the heart, imagination, reason, will, come tf^ether like the dead 
bones of the prophet, and become one single and self-same energy^ i 
What is happiness if it is not this plenitude of existence, this closa 1 
union with the universal and divine life 1 I have been happy a J 
whole halt day, and I have been brooding over my joy, steeping j 
myself in it to the very depths of consciousness. J 

22ti October 1850. — We must learn to look upon life as axix 
apprenticeship to a progressive renunciation, a perpetual diminution \ 
in our pretensions, out hopes, our powers, and our liberty. The 1 
drole grows narrower and narrower ; we began with being eager to V 
leani everything, to see everything, to tame and conqner every* 1 
tiling, and in all directions we reach our limit — mm plw vitrn^ 
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Fortune, glory, love, power, health, LappineM, long life, — all th 
bleaaingB which hare been poBaesaed by other i 
promised and acceaaibla to XIB, and then we have to put the dra 
away from ua, to withdraw one personal claim after another, 
moke ourselves small and humble, to submit to feel oursel' 
limited, feeble, dependent, ignorant, and poor, and to throw 
selves upon God for all, recognising our own worthlesBneBi, a 
that we have no right to anything. It ia in this nothingneaa B 
we recover something of life, — the divine spark ia there at I 
bottom of it Resi gnation come sto ua, and, in believing love, 
reconq uer the true grea tneBs, "' ~ ~~~ ' ' 

21lh Oelobsr 1 856.— In all the chief matteM of life we are alo 
and our true history is scarcely ever deciphered by others. 1 
chief part of the drama is a monologue, or rather an intimate deb 
between God, our conscience, and ourselves. Tears, griefs, depi 
siona, disappointments, irritadons, good and evil thoughts, deciaia 
uncertainties, deliberations, — all these belong to our secret, and 
almost all incommunicable and intranamiBsible, even when we 
to Bpeak of them, and even when we write them down. What 
moat precious in ua never ehowB itself, never flni' 
the closest intimacy. Only a part of it reaches 
it scarcely enters into action except in prayer, and is perhaps 
perceived by God, for our past rapidly becomes strange to us.— 
monad may be influenced by other monads, hut none the I 
does it remain impenetrable to them in its essence f and 
ouraelves, when all is said, remain outside our own myatery, ' 
centra of our consciousness is unconscious, as the kernel of the 
ia dark. All that we are, desire, do, and know, ia more or 
superficial, and below the raya and lightnings of our periphi 
there remains the darkness of nnfathomable substance. 

I was then well-advised when, in my theory of the inner ni 
I placed at the foundation of the Self, after the seven sphi 
which the Self contains had been successively disengaged, a loi 
depth of darkness, the abyss of the TJnreve&led, the Yirtnal, pie 
of an infinite future — the obscnre self, the pore Bubjeotivity wl 
is incapabla of realising itself in mind, conscience, or reason, in 
Bonl, the heart, the imagination, or the life of the senaes, i 
which makes for itself attributes and conditions out of all tfa 
forms of its own life. 

But the obscure only exists that it may cease to exist. 
lies the opportunity of all victory and all progress. Whetha 
tall itself fatality, death, night, or matter, it is the pedestal of 
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Sit, of libeKy imd tlie spirit. For it represents rwisfiiiw* — fl 
iaX ifl to Buj, the fulcrum of ail activity, the occasion for itcfl 
ywnilopnieiit aiid ite triumph. 

kDecemier 1856. — This esening was the second qiiartett 
It stirred me much more than the first ; the music choaeii 
er and stronger. It wsa the quartett in D Minor of Mozart, 
quartett in Major of Beethoven, separated hj a Spohr 
, This laHt, vivid and brilliant tia a whole, has fire in the 
feeling in the adi^io, and elegance in the jfno/e, but it ia the 
ndnct of one fine gift in a mediocre peraonalil;}'. With the two 
' m jaa are at once in contact with genius ; ;ou ate admitted to 
secrets of two great soula, Mozart atanda for inward liberty, 
doven for the power of enthusiasm. The one seta us free, the 
» raviahea ns out of ourselves. I do not think I ever felt 
« dietiuctly than to-day, or with more iBtenaity, the difierence 
these two masters. Their two peisonaUdes became trans- 
mt to me, and I seemed to read them to their depths. 
The work of Mozart, penetrated as it is with mind and thought, 
& solved problem, a balance struck between aspiration 
executive capacity, the aovereignty of a grace which is always 
of itself, mftTvelloiiB hannony end perfect unity. Hia 
describes a day in one of those Attic souls who pre- 
on earth the serenity of Elysium. The first scene is a 
it conversation, like that of Socrates on the banks of | 
issos ; its chief mark is on exquisite urbanity. The second , 
is deeply pathetic. A cloud has risen in the blue of this 
Vnek heaven. A storm, such as life inevitably brings with it, 
teren in the case of great souls who love and esteem each other, 
'%sa come to trouble the original harmony. What is the cause of it 
— a misunderstanding, a piece of neglect ] Impossible to say, but 
it breaks out notwithstauding. The andante is a scene of reproach 
Mud complaint, but as between immortals. Whab loftiness in com- 
fclaiat, what dignity, what feeling, what noble sweetness in reproach ! 
%ie voice trembles and grows graver, but remains affectionate and 
■d%iufied. Then,— the storm has passed, the sun has come back, 
Ue explanation has taken place, peace is re-established. The third 
itaoe paints the brightness of reconciliation. Love, in its restored 
■Scmfidence, and as though in sly self-testing, peiinits itself even 
gentle mocking and friendly badinage. And the Jkiate brings ua 
Sack to that tempered gaiety and happy serenity, that supreme frea- 
Qom, flower of the inner life, which is the leading motive of th« m 
Miole composition. 
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In Beethoven's, oa the other hand, a spirit of ti 
fat yuu the mad tumult of exiatence ae it dance^i for e' 
threatening abyaa of the infinite. No more unity, no more b 
tion, DO more serenity 1 We are spectatora of the eternal d 
tween the two great forces, that of the abyss which ahsorbs a] 
things, and that of life which defends and asserts iteeli^ ei 
and enjoys. The first bars break the seals and open the cav 
the great deep. The strnggle begina. It is long. Life ii 
and disports itael^ gay and careless as the butterfly which 1 
above a precipice, Then it expands the realm of its conques 
chante ita cniccesses. It founds a kingdom, it constructs a 
of Nature. But the typhon rises from the yawning gulf, a 
Titans beat upon the gates of the new empire. A battle of 
begins, You hear the tumultuous efi^orta of the powers of 
Life triumphs at last, but the victory is not final, and throu 
the intoxication of it there is a certain nol« of terror and bei 
menL The soul of Beethoven was a tormented soul. The ] 
and the awe of the infinite seemed to toss it to and fro from 1 
to hell. Hence its vastness. Which is the greater, Mol 
Beethoven ? Idle question 1 The one is more perfect, Uie 
more coioaaaL The first gives you the peace of perfect art, 1 
at first sight. The second gives you sublimity, terror, pity, a 
of second impression. The one gives that for which the other n 
desire. Mozait has the classic purity of light and the blue i 
Beethoven the romantic grandeur which helonf^ to the stomn 
and sea, and while the soul of Mozart seems to dwell on the 
peaks of Olympus, that of Beethoven climbs shuddering the 
beaten sides of a Sinai. Elessed be they both ! Each repre 
moment of the ideal Ufe, each does na good. Out love is 
both. 

ITo judge is to see clearly, to care for what ia just and th 
to be impartial, — more exactly, to be disinterestad, — more < 
still, to be impersonal 

To do easily what is difficult lor others is the mark of i 
To do what is impossible for talent is the mark of genitu. 

Our duty is to be usciul, not according to our desir 
according to our powers. 



i, the state ia compulsion.. 
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Self-intercBt is 
,«ily begins far ir 



II who inaiats upon seeing with perfect cleameaa befora 
er decides. Accept life, and jotx must accept 



i paudon man ia a mere latent force and possibilitj, 
11 flint which awaite the shock of the icon before it can give. J 
It Bpark. 

pJWnMTj 1857.— The phantasin^oria of the Boal cradles ' 
IS though I were (in Indian Yoghi, and everything, 
r own life, becomea to me iinoke, Bhadow, vapour, and 
I hold so lightlj to all phenomena that thej end bj 
e like gleama over a landscape, and are gone without 
{ any impression. Thought ia a kind of opium ; it can 
9, while still broad awake ; it can make transparent the 
s and everything tiiat exists. It is by love only that 
a hold upon teelity, that one recovers one'a proper aelf, 
IS again will, force, and individuality. Love could 
Jiing with nie ; by myself and for myself I prefer to be 

tttve the imagination of regret and not that of hope. My 
''[htedacBS ia retroapective, and the result with me of diain- 
iB and prudence ia that I attach myself to what I have 
e of obtaining. ... i 

h May 1867 (P'lwuteuvres^^). — We are going down to GenevaJ 
f the TtzmilUluser oi Richard Wagner performed at the theatr^l 
le German troupe now passing through. Wagner's ia a powerful 1 
1 endowed with strong poetical senaitiveneaB. His work is | 
e poetical than muaical. The auppresaion of the lyrical i 
snt, and therefore of melody, ia with him a systematic parti 
dnoB or trios; monologue and the aria are alike 
i away with. There remaina only declamation, the recitative, 
A lliB choruses. In order to avoid the conventional in singing, 
r falls into another convention — that of not singing at all. 
h rabordinates the voice to articulate speech, and for fear lest the 
K should take flight he clips her wings. So that hia works are 
IF symphonic dramas than operas. The voice is brought down 
b the nmk of an instrument, put on a level with the violins, tha 
ntboys, and the drums, and treated iustnimentally. Man U I 
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depoBed from hia Enipetior poeition, and the centre of grwH] 
the work pamee into the baton of the conductor. It 
depersonnlised- — neo-Hegelian muaic^muaic multiple matc^ 
individual If this iB bo, it ia indeed the muaie of the 
the music of the aocialist democracy replacing the art n 
aristocratic, heroic, or eiibjectiTe. 

The overture pleased me even less than at the first heai 
is like Nature before Man appeared. Everything in it is eni 
savage, elementary, like tie murmur of forests and the 
animaK It is forbiilding and ohscure, because Kan — that \t 
Bay, mind, the key of the enigma, personality, the spectAtor- 
wanting to it 

The idea of the piece is grand. It is nothing less than 
Btruggle of passion and pure love, of flesh and spirit of the 
and the angel in man. The music is always expressive, Uiecbon 
very beautiful, the orcheatmtion skilful, but the whole if ' ' 
and exceBsive, too fall, too laborious. When all is said, it h 
gaiety, ease, naturalness, and vivacity — it has no smile. 
Poetically one is fascinated, but one's musical enjoyment 
ing, often doubtful, and one recalls nothing but the general 
presaion — Wagner's music representa the abilication of du f 
and tbe emancipation of all the forcea once under its role. Itl 
falling back into Spinozism — the triumph of fatality. This ml 
hafl ita root and its fulcrum in two tendencies of the epoel 
materialism and socialism — each of them ignoring the true n 
of the human personality, and drowning it in the totality of Ifit 

17th, June 1857 (Vandxuwes). — I have just followed 1 
Biron from bis twenty-eightli to his forty-eighth year bjmeamof 
journal, and a crowd of thoughts have bedeg^ me. I 
engage those which concern myself In this eternal Bclf-cbnuw 
and observer I seem to see myself reflected with all my fsult^' 
indecision, discouragement, over-dependence on sympathy, diffioi 
of finiBhing, — with my habit of watching myself fed and liv^ i 
my growing incapacity for practical action, with my aptitude 
psychological study. But I have also discovered some diifeM 
which cheer and console me. This nature is, as it were, only 
of the men which exist in me. It is one of my departments, 
is not the whole of my territory, the wiiole of my inner kingd 
Intellectually, I am more objective and more conBtmotiTe ; 
horizon is vaster ; I have seen much more of men, things, coniit 
peoples, and books ; I have a greater masa of experiencea — 
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I feel that I have more culture, greater wealth, range, and 
of mind, in epite of my wants, my liraifc, Mid ray weak- 
ieae& Why does Maine de Binat moke Will the whole of man 1 
Perhaps because he had. too little will A man eBleems most highly 
(That he himself locks, and ezc^emteB what he longa to possess. 
Mother, incapable of thought and meditation, would have made 
Klf-DonsciouBuess the aupreme thing.-r'Only the totality of things 
lus an objective value. As soon as one isolates a part from the 
irhole, as soon as one chooses, the choice is involuntarily and in- 
itiiictively dictated by subjective inclinations which obey one or 
ether of the two opposing lavs, the attraction of similars or the 
(ffioity of contraries. 

1 Fivi o'clock. — The moToing has passed like a dream. I went on I 

iwitb the journal of Maine de Biran down to the end of 1817. * 
After dinner I passed my tim.e with the birds in the open air, 
pandering in the shady walks which wind along tmder Pressy. 
iTlis fun was brilliant and the air clear. The mid-day orchestra of 
Mstnre was at its best. Against the humming background made 
'by a thousand invisible insects there rose the delicate caprices and 
iJDiprovisations of the nightingale singing from the osb-trees, or of the 
dujgfr^arrows and the chaffischea in their nesta. The hedges are 
^Dng with wild roses, the scent of the acacia still perfumes the 
fitha ; the light down of the poplar seeds floated in the air like 
|b kind of warm, fair-weather snow. I felt myself as gay as a 
[hotterfiy. On coming in I read the three first books of that poem 
(briniM, which I have not seen since I was a youth. Now as I 
lead it again, 1 look at it across inteiposing memories ; the romantic 
Ifaiterest of it seems to me to have vanished, but not the poetical, 
Mhetii^ or moral interest, 

1 18tA June. — I have just been spending three hours in the 
tnhard under the shade of the hedge, combining the spectacle of a 
I^Motiful morning with reading and taking a turn between each 
pHpter. Now the sky is agiaa covered with its white veil of cloud, 
WA 1 have come up here with Biran, whose Peni^ I have just 
pBiahed, and Corinne, whom 1 have followed with Oatuald in their 
Ptainions among the monuments of the eternal city. — Nothing is 
W melancholy and wearisome as this journal of Maine de Biran, 
Piis nnohanging monotony of perpetual reflection has an enervating 
W depressing eflect upon one. Here, then, is the life of a dis- 
f^gniahod man seen in its moat intimate aspects '. It is one long 
^Pttilion, in which the only change ia an almost imperceptible 
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diflplaoement of centre in the writet'a mannep of viewing liii 
ThiH thinker takea thirty years to move fnim the EpioTirean qtiieti 
to the quietism of Fin^lon, ami this only apeculatively, for 
practical life remains the same, and all hia anthropological diecof 
consistB in returning to the theory of the three Uvea, lower, haml 
and higher, which is in Pascal and in Aristotle. And ttis is wl 
they call a philosopher in France 1 Beside the great philoaophi 
how poor and narrow eeems such an intellectual life '. It is : 
journey of an ant, hounded by the limits of a field ; of a mc 
who spends his days in the conatrnction of a mole-hill. 
narrow and stifling the swallow who flies across the whole C 
World, and whose sphere of life eJubraoes A&iiwi and Europe, 
find the circle with which the piole and the ant are content I T 
volume of Biran produces in me a aort of asphyxia ) at 
it, it seems to paralyse me ; I am chained to it by aome spell 
secret sympathy. I pity, and I am afraid of my pity, for I ' 
how near I am to the same evils and the same faults. . . . 

Ernest NavUle's introductory essay is fidl of interest, written 
a serious and noble atyle ; but it is almost as sad as it is ripe I 
mature. What displeases me in it a little is its exaggeration of 
merita of Biran, For the rest, the small critical impatience wli 
the volume has stirred in me will be gone by to-morrow. Ha 
da Biran is an important link in the !EVench Uterary tnulition. 
is (rom 1<im that our Swiss critics descend, Naville father and I 
— Seor^tan. He is the source of our best comtemparary paychoV 
for Stapfer, Boyer-Collard, and Cousin, called him their master, 
Ampere, his junior by nine years, was his friend. 

25th July 1857 (FimAcwin-es).— At ten o'clock this even 
under a starlit sky, a group of rustics under the windows of 
salon employed themselves in shouting disagreeable songs. Wh] 
it that this tuneless shrieking of false notes and st ™ 
delights these people 1 Why is it that this ostentatious paradt 
ugliness, this jajring vulgarity and grimacing is their way of fine" 
expression and espaasion in the great solitary and tranquil nigl 

Why t Because of a sad and KdKt instinct. Because of 
need they have of realising themselves as individuals, of 
thenwelves exclnsively, egotistically, idolatrousiy — opposing tJae 
in them to everything else, placing it in harsh contrast with 
nature which enwrapa us, with the poetry which raiaes as ab 
ouraelves, with the harmony which binds na to others, witli 
adoration which carries us towards Qod. No, no, no I Hjl 
only, and that is enough 1 Myself by negation, by nglinnn 
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s and irony ! Myself, in my cnpriue, in my indepeniJojice, 
fa my iireeponsible sovereignty ; myself, set free by laiigliter, free 
M the demons are, and exulting in my freedom ; I, master of 
myeelf^ invincible and Helf-aufflcient, living for this one time jet 
by and for myself I This is what aeema to me at the liottom of 
Qaa merry-making. One hears in it an echo of Satan, the tempta- 
tion to make self the centre of aU tilings, to he like an Elohim,. — 
the worst and last revolt of man. It means also, perhaps, some 
rapid perception of what is aljsolute in jieraonalitj, some rough 
exaltation of the subject, the individual, wlio thus claims, by abus- 
ing thfm, the righte of subjective existence. If so, it ia the carica- 
I tupe of our most precioas privilege, the parody of our apotheosis, a 
1 Tnlguriaing of our highest greatness. Shout away, then, drunkards ! 
I Yoar ignoble concert, with&U its repulsive vulgarity, still reveals 
I to ns, without knowing it, something of the majesty of life and the 
I tovereign power of the soul 

M 16tk Saptember 1857. — I have jnst finiBhed Sismondi's journal 
^U^ correspondence, Siamondi is essentially the honest man, con- 
^■tatltioas, upright, respectable, the friend of the public good and 
^^B'devoted upholder of a great canse, — the amelioration of the 
^Hpnon lot of men. Character and heart are the dominant elemenU 
^^K bia individuality, and cordiality is the salient feature of his 
Klutore. Sismondi's is a most encouraging example. With averse 

■ faculties, very little imi^nation, not much taste, not mucl talent, 

■ — without subtlety of feeling, without great elevation or width or 
I profundity of mind, — he yet succeeded in achieving a career which 
I was almost illnstrious, and he_ has left behind him some sixty 

■ 'mlmnes, well known ajid well spoken of. How was this ? His 
Hdpn for men on the one side, and his passion for work on the other, 
^Knitfiic two factors in his bme. In political economy, in literary 
^^■Bditical history, in personal action, Sismondi showed no genius 
^^^^^rcely talent ; but in all he did there was solidity, loyalty, 
^^^HS sense, and integrity. The poetical, artistic, and philosophic 
^^H|| is deficient in liim, but he attracts and interests us by his 
^^^^I sense. We see in him the sincere writer, a man of excellent 
^^^H|i a good citizen and warm frieud, worthy and honest in the 
^^^Bkc sense of the terms, not brilliant, but inspiring trust and con- 
^^^Kee by his character, his principles, and his virtues. More than 
^^^Eihe is the liest type of good Genevese Liberalism, — republican 
^^Hntot democratic, !^otestant but not Calvinist, human but not 
^^PaUiK, progressive but without any sympathy with violence. He 
^Hnt a Conservative without either egotism or hypocrisy, a patriot 
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without narrowueBS. In liis theorica be woa governed hj expa 
enc« aad observation, and in lua practice hj general ideas. 
laborious pbiknthroptat, the paat and the present were to him ' 
fields of Btady, from wliicli useful lessons might be gleaned. I 
tive and reaaonable in temper, his mind was set upon a bigh avei 
wellboing for human society, and bis efforts were directed towsr 
founding Buch a eocial science aa might most readilj promote it. 

24tft Sqiiemiier 1857. — In the course of much thought yesterfi 
about Alala and Eert^, Chateaubriand became clear to b 
in him a great artist but not a great man, imuiunse talent but 
still vaster pride, — a nature at once devoured with ambition t 
unable to find anji;hing to love or admire in tbe world e 
itseii, — indefatigable in labonr and capable of everything except ( 
true devotion, self-sacrifice, and faitb. Jealous of all success i 
was always on the opposition side, that he might be the better b1 
to disavow all servicea received, and to hold aloof from any d' 
glory but bis own. Legitimist under the empire, a parliamentarii 
under the legitimist regime, republican under the constitntioi 
monarchy, defending Christianity when France was philosopMo 
and taking a distaste for religion as soon as it became once mom 
serious power,— the secret of these endless contradictions in h 
was simply the desire to reign alone like the sun, — -a devouri 
thirst for applause, an incurable and insatiable vanity, which, wi 
the true, fierce instinct ot tyranny, would endure no brother near I 
throne. A man of mogiiificent imagination but of poor choract 
of indippulable power, but cutsed with a cold egotism and 
incurable barrenness of feeling, which made it impossible for li 
to tolerate about him anybody but slaves or adorers I A tormeni 
soul and miserable life, when all is said, under its aureole of g' 
and its crown of laurels ! 

Essentially jealous and choleric, ChUteaubriand from the 1 
ginning waa inspired by mistrust, by the passion for contradicti 
for crushing and conquering. This motive may always be traced 
him. Rousseau seems to me his point of departure, 
suggested to him by contrast and opposition all his replies s 
attacks. RoUBsean is revolutionary: Chteaubriand therefore wn 
his Essay on Revolutions. Rousseau is republican and Protests] 
Chateaubriand will be royalist and Catholic. Kousseau is b 
Chateaubriand will glorify nothing but noble birth, honour, chiva 
and deeds of arms. Eousaeau conquered Nature for Frenoh li 
alxive all the Nature of the mountains and of the Swiss and Sbt 
and lakes. He pleaded for her against civilisation. Chfiteaiibrii 
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take possession of a new and colossal Nature, of tbe oc 
America ; but he will make his savages speak the language of 
Louifl XIV,, he will bow Atala before a Catholic missionary, and 
unetify passions bom on the banks of the Mississippi by the 
KdemnitieB of Catholic ceremonia!. Rousseau was the apologist 
af reverie ; Chateaubriand will baild the monument of it in order 
M break it in Kcnd Rousseau preaches Deism with all bia 
eloquence in the Vicairt Savoyardi Chateaubriand suirounds the 
P""""" creed with all the garlands of bis poetry in the Gdnie da 
CAriitianunu. Rousseau appeals to natural law and pleads For the 
[atnre of nations ; Ctuiteaubriand will only sing the glories of the 
lUtt. the ashes of history, and the noble ruins of empires. Always , 
B rSle to be filled, clevemesB to be displayed, a partirprit to be. 
upheld and fame to bo won, — bis tbeme, one of imagination, his 
Utb one to order,— but sincerity, loyalty, candour, seldom or 
neier ! Always a real indifference simulating a passion for trutb ; 
slwayB an imperious thirst for glory instead of devotion to the 
pod ; always the ambitious artist, never tbe citizen, the believer, 
. Ilie tniiTi , CbSteaubriand posed all bis life aa the wearied Colossoa, 
smiling pitiliilly upon a pigmy world, and contemptuously affecting 
Is desire nothing from it, thougb at the same time wishing it to be 
Wieved that he could if he pleased poeseaa himaelf of everything 
fcy mere force of genius. He ia the type of aa untoward race, and 
the father of a disagreeable bneage. 

But to retnm to tbe two episodes. Ren^ seems to me very 
I fliperior to Atala. Both tbe stories show a talent of the first rank, 
. 'but of tbe two the beauty of Atala is of the inure transitory kind. 
! The attempt to render in tbe style of Versailles the loves of a 
VUehex and a Seminole, and to describe the manners of tbe adorers 
of the ManituuB in the tone of Catholic sentiment, was an attempt 
too violent to succeed. But the work is a tour deforce of style, 
■nd it was only by the polished classicism of the form, that the 
nmantic matter of the seatimenta and the descriptions could have 
.been imported into tbe colourless literature of the empire. Atala 
ii already old-foabioned and theatrical in. all the parts wliich are not 
dtacriptive or European — that is to say, throughout all the senti- 
.-BKntal savagery. 

Km^iB infinitely more durable. Its tbeme, which is the malady 
lOf a whole generation, — distaste for life brought about by idle 
reverie and the rav^es of a vague and unmeasured ambition, — is 
Inie to reality. Without knowing or wialiing it, Chateaubriand 
hat been sincere, for ReniJ is bimself. This little sketch is in 
Mapect a masl«rpiece. It is not, like Atala, spoilt artistically hf.m 
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intentions alien to the subject, by being made the means of 
presaion of a particular tendency. Instead of taking a passion 
Renfi, indeed, future generations will Bcom and wonder a 
instead of a hero they will see in him a pathological case ; 
work itself, like the Sphini, will eadore. A work of art will b 
all kinds of interpretations ; each in turn finds a basis in it, vl 
the work itself, because it represents an idea, and therefore parta 
of the richness and complexity which belong to ideas, suffices 
all and Burvivea all A portrait proves whatever one aaks • ' 
Even in its forms of style, in the dindainful generality of the 1 
in which the story ie told, ia the terseness of the sentences, ii 
sequence of the images and of the pictures, traced with classic pni 
and marvellous vigour, Bm^ maintains its monumental chaiad 
Carved, as it were, in material of the present century, witii 
tools of claeaical art, Een^ia the immortal cameo of ChfiteauhriK 

ir more discontented with others than when we 
■ith ourselves. The conaoiouaneas of wrongdi 
makes ns irritable, and onr heart in its cunning quarrels with » 
is outside it, in order that it may deafen the clamour within. 

T he faculty of intellectual metamorphoas ia tlifi fiTa\. ^pil ij 
pe neable faculty of the ^riticj without it he ia not apt at uni 
standing otter minds, and ought, therefore, if he love ^th, to 1 
his peace. The conacientious critic must first criticise himself j i 
we do not understand we have not the right to judge. 

I4th June 18B8. — Sadness and anxiety seem to 
upon me. Like cattle in a burning etahle, 1 cling to what t 
sumes me, to the solitary life which does me so much harm. 
myself be devoured by inward suffering. . . . 

Yesterday, however, I stru^led against this fatal tendency, 
went out, into the country, and the children's caresses restored 
me something of serenity and calm. After we had dined out 
doors all three song some son^ and school hymns, which i 
delightful to listen to. The spring fairy had been scattering Dot 
over the fields with lavish hands ; — it was a little glimpse of P 
. diae. It is true, indeed, that the serpent too was not far oB. 
terday there was a robbery close by the house, and death had vii 
another neighbour. Sin and death lurk around every Bdea, t 
sometimes within it. Hence the tragic beauty, the ineluict 
poetry of human destiny. Flowers, shade, a fine view, i 
sky, joy, grace, feeling, abundance, and serenity, tenderse*^ i 
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— here you have the element of beanty ; tlie dajigera of thai 
present and the treacheries of the fature, — here is the element of'f 
pathos. The fashion of this world posseth uway. Unless we hare I 
laid hold npon eternity, unless we take the religious view of life, 
theae hright fleeting days can only be a Buhject for terror. Happi- 
neas should be a prayer, — and grief also. Faith in the moral order, 
in the protecting fatherhood of God, appealed to me in all its 
aerioua aweetness. 

' Pense, aims, agis et sonfire en Diea 



18tfi Jvly 1858. — To-day I have been deeply moved by 
nodo^ia of happiness and by the appeals of memory. My old sel^ 1 
the dreams which used to haunt me in Germany, paasionate 
pokes, high aspirations, all revived in me at once with unexpected \ 
lorce. — The dread leet I should have missed my destiny and stifled 
my true nature, lest I ahoold have buried myself alive, passed 
tluoiigh me like a shudder. Thirst for the unknown, passionate 
. t)ve of life, the yearning for the blue vaults of the infinite and the 
' ilrange worlds of the ineflable, and that sad ecstasy which the ideal 
Bskena in its beholders, — all these carried me away in a whirlwind 
t of feeling that I cannot deauribe, Was it a. warning, a puniGhmenC, 
I i temptation ? Was it a secret protest, or a violent act of rebellion 
I m the part of a nature which is unsatisfied 1— the last agony of 
I bappiness and of a hope that will not die 1 

What raised all this storm 1 Nothing but a hook — the first 
number of the Eevae GermamAque. The actioles of Dollfus, Eenan, 
Uttre, Mont^gni^ Taillondier, by recalling to me some old and 
Elvoarite aubjeols, made me forget ten wasted years, and carried me 
bock to my university life. I was tempted to throw off my 
Qenevese garb and to set off, stick in hand, for any country that 
might offer, — stripped and poor, but still young, enthusiastic, and 
■live, full of ardour and of faith. 

... I have been dreaming alone since ten o'clock at the window, 
while the stars twinkled among the clouds, and the lights of the 
neighbours disappeared one by one in the houses round. Dreaming 
of what ) Of Uie meaning of this tragic-comedy which we call life. 
Alas ! alas 1 I was as melancholy as the Preacher. A hundred 
years seemed to me a dream, life a breath, and everything a 
aothing. What tortures of mind and soul, and all that we may dio 
in a few minutes I What should interest us, and why 1 

* Le temps n'est rien pour I'Sme, enfant, ta vie est pleine, 
~ ca jour vaut oent ans, I'il te fait traurei Dieu. ' 
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'To make nji object for myself, to hope, to struggli 
more and more impoaaible and amazing. At twenty 
bodiment of cxtriodtj, elasticitj, and Bpiritual ubiquity; at thi 
seven I have not a will, a deeire, or a-taleut left ; the fireworl 
my youth have left nothing hut a handful of ashes behind then 

I3tk Decemhei- 1858. — Consider yourself a refractory pnpil 
whom you are responsible as mentor and tutor. To sanctify at 
nature, by bringing it gradually under tbe control of the ai 
within us, by the help of a holy God, is really the whole of CI 
tian pedagogy and of religious morals. Our wort — my wor 
coDsiEts in taming, subduing, evangelising, and artgelising the 
self ; and in restoring harmony with the good Belt Salva 
lies in abandoning the evil self in principle, and in tsl 
refuge with the other, the divine self, — in accepting with con] 
and prayer the task of living with one's own demon, and mal 
it into a less and less rebellious instinment of good. 
Abel in na must labour for the salvation of the Cain. To uu 
take it is to be converted, and this conversion must be repeated 
by day. Abel only ledeems and touches Cain by exercising 
constantly in good works. To do right is in one sense an ac 
Tioknce : it ia HUfiering, expiation, a cross, for it meana tlte i 
quest and enslavement of self In another sense it is the app 
tieeship to heavenly things, sweet and secret joy, contentment 
peace, Sanctification implies perpetnal martyrdom, but it i 
martyrdom whioh glorifies. A crown of thorns is the aad eta 
symbol of the life of the saints. The beat measure of the profuni 
of any religious doctrine is given by its conception of sin and 



A duty is no sooner divined tlian from that very momen 
becomes binding upon ua. 

Latent genius is but a presumption. Everything that can bi 
bound to come into being, and what never comes into boQ]| 



lith July 1859.— I have just read Fa/ast again. Alas, c' 
year I am fascinated afresh by this sombre figure, this testleu 
It is the type of sufiering towards which I myseK gravitate, ai 
am always finding in the poem words which strike straight to 
heart. Immortal, malign, accursed type! Spectre of my 
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gTioEt of Illy own tonnent, imnge of the ceaseli 
struggle uf the soul wliich has not yet found its true ulliuent, ilg 
peace, its fdtb, — «rt tliou uol the typical example of a life which 
feeds upon itaelf, because it has not fouud its Goil, and which, in 
its wsndenng (light across the wocldE, carries within it, like a 
comet, an ineJttinguifihable flame of desire, aud an ^oiiy of 
incurable disiUusiou 1 t also am reduced to nothingness, aud I 
shiver on the brink of the great empty abysaes of my inner beinf;, 
stiBed by longing for the unknown, consumed with the thirst for 
the infinite, prostrate before the ineifable, I also am torn goni<;- 
times by this blind passion for life, these desperate struggles for 
happinesB, though more often I am a prey to complete eihaastion 
and taciturn deapair. What is the reaaon of it all ? Donbt — 
donbt of oneself, of thought, of men, and of life— doubt whith 
enervates the will and weakens all our powers, which makes us forget 
Sod and neglect prayer and duty^that restless iind corrosive doubt 
vhich makes existence impossible and meets nil hope with satire. 

nik July 18B9. — Always and everywhere salvation is torture," 
deliTerance means death, and peace lies in sacriHce. If we would 
vis oar pardon, we roust kiss the flery crucifix. Life is a series 
of Bgoniea, a Calvary, which we can only climb on bruised and 
ishiag knees. We seek distractions ; we wander away ; we deafen 
ttd stupefy ourselves that we may escape the test; we turn away 
•neyea from the via dohrota; and yet there is no help for it — we 
But come back bo it in the end. What we have to recognise 
ttil each of ns carries within himself his own executioner, 
lemm, his hell, in his sin ; that his sin is his idol, and that 
idol, which seduces the desire of his heart, is his curse. 

Di» unfo n'n / This great saying of Christianity remains 

Qie highest theoretical solution of the inner life. Only in 

OwM any peace of conscience ; and without this peace there is no 

fW% . . . 

I have just read seven chapters of the Gospel. Nothing calma 

much. To do one's duty in love and obedience, to do what 

it — these are the ideas which remain with one. To live in 

id to do His work — this is religion, salvation, life eternal ; 

both the effect and the sign of love and of the Holy Spirit ; 

new man announced by Jesus, and the new life into 

enter by the second birth. To be bom again is to 

he old life, sin, and the natural man, and to take to 

Dther principle of life. It ia to exist I 

f, another \vill, another love. 
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•JSth Aivjuat 185a. — Nature is forgutful : the world 
more bo. Uowevcr little the individual may lend hiinflelf Itt' 
oblivion soou corers him like a nhroud. This rapid and 
eipaneioa of the universal life, which coveis, overflov^ 
swallows up all individual being, which etfaces o 
annuls all inemar; of ub, Plli me with unbearable mc 
To be bom, to struggle, to di sappear — there is the whole eph« 
drama of human lile. aieept in a few hearts, and not even aim 
in one, our memory passes like a, ripple on the water, or a breest 
Lbe air. If nothing in us ia immortal, what a Btoall thing la lit 
Like a dream which trembles and dies at the first glimmer 
dawn, all my past, ail my present, dissolve in me, and fall wn 
from my conaciouaness at the moment when it returns upon itia 
I feel myself then stripped and empty, like a convalescent iri 
remembers nothing. My travels, my reading, my studies, 
projects, my hopes, have fad«d from my mind, 
state. All my faculties drop away from ine like a cloak that 
takes off, like the chrysalis case of a larva. I feel m; 
returning into a more elemuntary form. I behold my own 
clothing ; I forget, still more than I am forgotten ; I pass genlly 
into the grave while still living, and I feel, as it wer^ 
indeEeribahle peace of annihilation ^ an d the dim quiet of_ 
Nirvana . Tarn conscious of the river~bT time passing before I 
in me, of the impalpable shadows of life gliding past me, 
nothing bi'eaks the cataleptic tranquillity which enwraps me. 

I come to understand the Buddhist trance of the Sonfili 
kief of the Turk, the " ecstaey " of the Orientals, — and yet I 
conscious all the time that the pleasure of it is deadly, ibalt, lib 
the use of opium or of haschish, it is a kind of slow 
inferior in all respects to the joys of action, to 
love, to the beauty of enthusiasm, to the socied i 
pliahed duty, 

28th Novemher 1859.— Tb is evening I heard the first lactOM*! 
Emeat Navillei^ on Tlit Eternal Life. It was admirably sura in 
touch, true, clear, and noble throughout. Ke proved that, whelltei 
we would or no, we were bound to face the question of a 
life. Beauty of character, foTce of eipreasion, depth of thoaghV 
were all equally visible in this eitemporised address, which wa«M 
closely reasoned as a book, and can ecnrcGly be disentangled t 
the quotations nf which it waa full Tlie great room of fit 
s full to the doors, and one saw a fairly huge numbur is 
e heads. 
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ejiihfT 1859. — Fifth lecture on The lilemat Life ("The 
of the GoBpel hj the Supemataral "). The BSme talent and 
eloqneoce ; but the orator doea not tmderatand that the 
Mtutal must either be historieally proved, or, auppoaing it 
: be proved, tliat it rnoBt tenounw all pretensions to overstep 
>niaJii of faith and to encroach npon that of liistory and 
u He quotes StratuB, Renan, Scherer, but he touches only 
;ter of them, not the spirit. Everywhere one sees the 
ian dualism and a striking want of the genetic, hifltorical, 
itical sense. The idea of a living evolution has not pene- 
into the consciousness of the orator. With every intention a! 
g with things as they ore, he remains, in spite of himself, 
live and oratoricaL There is the inconvenience of handling 
iter polemically instead of in the spirit of the etudent. 
«'s moral sense is loo strong for his diEcemmenC, and prevents 
■om seeing what he doea not wish to see. In hia metuphysic, 
M placed above intelUgenee, and in hia personality the 
ter is superior to the understanding, aa one might logically 
And the consequence is, that he may prop up what ia 
ng, but he makes no conquests j he may help to preserve 
ig truthfl and beliefa, but he is destitute of initiative orvivify- 
iwer. He ia a moralising but not a suggestive or stimulating 
ice. A populariser, apologist, and orator of the greatest 

he is a Schoolman at bottom ; his arguments are of the 
type as those of the twelfth century, and he defends Pro- 
;ism in the same way in which Catholicism has been 
July defended. The best way of demonstrating the in- 
aicy of this point of view is to show by histoi-y how com- 
' it has been superseded. Tlie chimera of a simple and 
te truth is wholly Catholic and anti-historic The mind of 
e is malhemaCical and his objects moral. His strength lies 
thxntalioiKing morals. As soon as it becomes a question of 
pment, metamorphosis, organisation, - — as soon as he is 
it into contact with the mobile world of actual life, especially 

spiritual life, he has no longer anything serviceable to say. 
age is for him a system of fixed signs ; a man, a people, a 
ire so many geometrical figures of which we have o^y to 
»r the properties. 

h Deeember. — Naville's sixth lecture, — an admirable one, be- 
.t did nothing more than expound the Christian doctrine of 
>1 Life. Aa an extempore peTforroance,— marvellously exact, fln- 
clear, and noble, marked by a strong and disciplined eloquence. 
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There was not a aingle rueervation to make in the name of criticinn; 
history, or philoaophy, It wns all beautiful, noble, true, aiid pnM 
It seems to me that Naville has improved in the art of speech du- 
ing these latter years. He has always had a kind of dij^ified ai * 
didactic beauty, but he has now added to it the contagious cordiality 
and warmth of feeling which complete the orator ; h 
whole man, — beginning with the intellect, bul finishing with the 
heart He is now very near to the true virile eloqaent'e, anil \ 
sessea one species of it indeed very nearly in perfection. He , 
arrived at the complete command of the resources of hjs o 
nature, at an adequate and masterly expression of himself Si 
expression is the joy and glory of the oratorical artist as of e 
other. Naville is rapidly becoming a model in the art of p 
tated and Belf-controllcd eloquence. 

There is another kind of eloquence, — that which seems inspird 
which finds, discovers, and illuminates by bounds and flashes, whi 
is bom in the sight of the audience and transports it. Such is i 
Naville's kind. Is it better worth having 7 I do not know, 

I stilled, and every vice is stimulated I 



Obstinacy is will asserting itself without being able to j( 
itself It )B persistence without a plausible motive. It is ' 
tenacity of self-love aubstituted far the tenacity of reason 



It is not what he has, nor even what he does, whicli direcllj 
expressee the worth of a man, but what he is. 

What comfort, what strength, what economy there is in ordir— 
material order, intellectual order, moral order. To know where on 
is going and what one wishes — this is order ; to keep one's wot 
and one's engagements — aga.in order ; to have everything wadj 
under one's hand, to be able to dispose of all one's forces, aoJ It 
have all one's means of whatever kind under command — stOl oriai 
to discipline one's habits, one's efforts, one's wishes; to orguil* 
one's life, to distribute one's time, to take the measure of oni'i 
duties and make one's rights respected ; to employ one's espiW 
;es, one's talent and one's chances profitably ; — a" ' 
L Wongs to and is included in the word order. Order mean 

ice, inward liberty anii free command over oneself ; oriati 
.£stiietic and moral beauty cousisti the first in a tnu p 
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eeption of order, and the second in Bubmis^ion to it, end in the / 
realisation of it, by, in, and around oneself. Order is aian'a greateat/ ' 
need and his tnie nellbeing. i 

ntk April I860.— The cloud has lifted : I am better. I have 
been able to take nij usual walk on the Treille ; all the buds were 
opening and the young shoots were gre«n on all the branches. The 
tippling of clear water, the merriment of birds, the young freshneBs 
of plants, and the noisy play of children, produce a strange effect 
npon an invalid. Or rather it was strange to me to be looking at 
Buch things with the eyes of a sick and dying man ; it was my first 
introduction to a new phase of experience. There is a deep sadness 
in it. Oae feels oneself cut off from nature, ^ — outaide her oom- 
mnnion as it were. She is strength and joy and eternal health. 
' Boom for the living,' she cries to us ; 'do not come to darken my 
tlue sky with your miseries ; each has hia turn ; begone ! ' But 
h> strengthen our own courage, we must say to ourselves. No ; it 
is good for the world to see suffering and weakness ; the sight adds 
aeat to the joy of the happy and the careless, and is rich in warn- 
ing for all wlio think. Life has been lent to us, and we owe it to 
our travelling compauions to let them see what use we make of it 
to Ihe end. We must ahov our brethren both how to live and 
' how to die. These fttst stunmonses of illness have besides a divine 
wine ; they give us glimpses behind the scenes of life ; they teach 
I b something of its awful reality and its inevitable end They 
I leach UB sympathy. They warn us to redeem the time while it is 
yet day. They awaken in us gratitude for the blessings which are 
■till ours, and humility for the gifta which are in us. So that, evils 
thmigli iliey seem, they are really an appeal to as from on high, a 
touch of God's fatherly scourge. 

How frail a thing is health, and wLat a thin envelope protects 
' out life against being swallowed up from without or disorganised 
bm within ! A breath, and the boat springs a leak or founders ; 
auothing, and all is endangered ; a passing cloud, and all is dark- 
tiesa I Life is indeed a flower which a morning withers and the 
beat of a paasing wing breaks down ; it is the widow's lamp, 
which the slightest blast of air extinguishes. In order to realise 
Ihe poetry which clings to morning rosea, one needa to have just 
Mwpcd from the claws of that vulture which we call illness. The\ 
Brandation and the heightening of all things is the graveyard, i 
'Hit only certainty in this world of vain agitations and endless 1 
uuieties, is the certainty of death, and that whicli is the foretaste | 
lad small change of death — pain. 
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Ab long a/r we turn our eyes away from thia implacable reali 
the tragedy of life remaiuB hidden from ub. Ab Boon aa we look 
it face lo face, tlie true proportiotis of everything reappear, t 
cxiBtence becomes aalemn again. It is made clear to ue tliati 
have been frivolous and petulant, intracLuliIe and foi^etful, — ■ 
that we have been wrong. 

We must die and give an accoimt of our life : here in aU i 
simplicity is the teaching of siokncKs ! ' Do with all diligen 
what you have to do ; reconcile yoorself with the law of 
universe ; think of your duty ; prepare yourself for departun 
such is the cry of conscience and of reason. 

Sd May 1860. — Edgar Quinet has attempted everything :1 
has aimed at nothing but the greatest things ; he is rich in id« 
a master of splendid imagery, serious, enthusiastic, courageoiu, 
nohle writer. How is it then that he has not more reputation 
Because he ia too pure ; because he is too uniformly ecstali 
fantastic, inspired, — a mood, which soon polls on Frendune 
Because he is too single-minded, candid, theoretical, and spec 
lative, too ready to helieve in the power of words and of ideas, t 
expansive aud confiding ; while at the same time he is lacking 
the qualities which amuse clever people — in Bareaam, iroR 
cunning, and fintise. He is an idealist revelling in colour; 
Platonist brandishing the thyrsus of the Menads. At bottom 1) 
is a mind of no particular country. It is in vain that he atiiit 
Oermany and abuses England ; he does not make himself u 
more of a Frenchman by doing eo. It is a northern intelle 
wedded to a southern imagination, hut the marriage has not bo 
a happy one. He has the disease of chronic magniloquenM, 
inveteratfi sublimity ; abstractions for him become personjfit 
and colossal beings, which act or speak in colossal fashion ; h< 
intoxicated with the Infinite. Eat one feels all the time that 
creations are only individual monologues ; he cannot escape fr 
the hounds of a subjective lyrism. Ideas, passions, anger, haft 
complaints— he himself is present in them all. We never ha' 
the delight of escaping from his magic circle, of seeing truth as 
is, of entering into relation with the phenomena and the hein^ 
whom he speaks, with the reality of things, This imprisomue 
of the author within his personality looks like conceit Bat < 
the contrary, it is heeaiise the heart is generous that the mind 
egotistical. It is because Quinet thinks himself so much of 
ranchman that he is it so little. These ironical compensations 
destiny are very familiar to me : I have often obsei'ved thei 
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totliing but contiadiction ; tlie leaa he kuows it the 
—In consequence of hie small capacity for eeeing thinf^ 
) they are, Quinet has neither much accuracy nor much halimc 
of mind. He recails Victor Hugo, with much less artistic power 
but more historical sense. Hifl principal gift is a. great command 
of imagery and symbolism. He seema to me a Qorres^* trans- 
planted to Fraodie ComtS, a aort of supernumerary prophet, with 
whom his nation hardly knows wtat to do, seeing that ehe lovea 
neither enigmas nor ecstasy nor inflation of language, and that the 
intoxication of the tripod borea her. 

The real excellence of Quinet seems to me to lie in his historical 
works {Mtiniic, VltaUe, La Stru/mains), and especially in his atudiea , 
of nationalitiea. He was born to understand these soula, at 
more vast and more sublime (ha," individual aoula. 



(ta&r.)^l have been translating into verse that pi^ 
Goethe's Faait in which is contained hia pantheistic confession 
of faith. The translation is not had, I think. But what a 
difference between the two languc^s in the matter of precision I 
It is like the difference between stump and graTiug-tool — the 
one showing the effort, the other noting the residt of the act ; 
the one making yon feel all that is merely dreamt or Tagua, 
fomilese or vacant, the other determining, fixing, giving shape even- 
to the indefinite ; the one representing the cause, the force, tfau 
limbo whence things i^ue, the other the things themselveSM 
German has the obscure depth of the infinite, French the cle^fl 
brightness of the finite. U 

5(ft May 1860, — To grow old is more difficult than to diafl 
because to renounce a good once and for all, coeta less than to renett^ 
dieaacriliceday by day and in detail To bear with one's own decay, 
to accept one's own lessening capacity, is a harder and rarer virtue 
than to face death. There is a halo round tragic and premature 
itaSi ; there is but a long sadness in declining strength. But look 
' closer : eo studied, a resigned and religious old age will often move 
I u more than the heroic ardour of young yeara. The maturity of 
I the sonl is worth more than the first brilliance of its faculties, or the 
planitude of its strength, and the eternal in na can but profit from-— 
ill the ravages made by lime. There is comfort in this thought. Jl 

__SjUJlfa^ I860.. — ^Thereie in me a secret incapacity for cxpressiu^l 
IBjj^Be feeling, for saying what pleases others, for bearing witnel^l 
^^^^ta«£cut, — a reserve which I have often noticed in myself wit^H 
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vexstion. My heart never dares b) speak serionsly, either \ 
it is ashamed of being thought to flatter, or afraid lest it shonU 
not fiod exactly the right expreeGion. I am alwaja trifling «" 
the present moment Feeling in me ia retroEpective. My refru!" 
tory nature ia slow to recDgnise the eolemnity of the hour in whia 
I actually stand. An inmioal instinct, bom of timidity, makes m 
pass lightly over what I have on pretence of waiting for some otbo 
thing at some other time. Fear of heing carried away, and d' 
truBt of myself pursue me even in moments of emotion ; hy a sort 
of invincible pride, I can never persuade myseK to say t 
particnlar inatant, ' Stay I decide for me ; he a supreme moment I 
stand out from the monotonous depths of eternity and mark > 
unique experience in my life I' I trilie, even with happiness, ool 
of distrust of the future. 

27lh May 18G0 (S-wnday). — I heard this morning a Hennon Bt 
the Holy Spirit — good but insufficient Why was I not edified I 
Because there was no unction. Why was there no unctiont 
Because Christianity from this rationalistic point ot ^' 
Christianity of dignity, not of humility. Penitence, the 
of weakness, austerity, find no place in it The Law is ebeed 
holiness and mysticism evaporate ; the apeciflcally Christian aocoj 
is wanting. My impression is always the same, — faith is mil 
a dull poor thing by these attempts to reduce it to simple mof 
psychology. I am oppressed hy a feeling of inappropriatenesa U 
malaitt at the sight of philosophy in the pulpit ' They have tab 
away my Saviour, and I know not where they have laid Him ;' 
the simple folk have a right to say, and I repeat it with them.- 
Thus, while some shock me by their sacerdotal dogmatism, o ' 
repe! me by their rationalising laicism. It seems to me that goa 
preoebing ought to combine, as Schleiermacher did, perfect D 
humility with energetic independence of thought, — a profouB 
aenae of sin with respect for criticism and a passion for truth. 

The free being who abandons the conduct of himself, y 
himself to Satan ; in the moral world there is no ground withCR 
a mnfiter, and the waste lands belong to the Evil One. 

The poetry of childhood consists in simulating and forestalUl 
the future, juat as the poetry of mature life consists often i; 
backwards to some golden age. Poetry is always in I' 
The whole art of moral government lies in gaining a directing « 
shaping hold over the poetical ideala of an age. 
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tj^kuary 1861. — I have just come from Uie inaugural lecture 
tor Cberbaliez in a elate of bewildered admiration. As a 
it waa exquisite ; if it was a recitation of prepared matter, 
admirable ; if an extempore perfoimance, it was amazing, 
i face of superiority and perfection, saja Schiller, we have 
e resource — to love them, which is what I have done. I had 
iaaure, mingled with a Uttle snrpriec, of feeling in myself no 
jealouHj- towards this yoring conqueror. 

h March. — -The laat lecture in Victor Cherbuliex'H Coiirse on 
ry, which is just over, abowed the aame magical power over 
iject as that with which be began the series two months ago. 
I a triumph and a harvest of laurels. Cervantes, Ignatius 
1, and the heritage of chivalry, — that is to say, individnoliam, 
r, the poetry of the present and the poetry of contrasts, 
a liberty and progress, — have been the subjects of this 

e general impre^on left upon me all along has been one of 
ition for the nnion in him of extraordinary skill in execution 
dmirable cultivation of mind. With what freedom of spirit 
B and wieHa hia vast erudition, and what capacity for close 
on he must have to be able to carry the weight of a whole 
riaed speech with the same ease as though it were a single 
ce ! I do not know if I am partial, but I find no occasion 
ything but praise in this young wizard and his lectures. 
et is, that in my opinion we have now oue more first-iate 
one more master of language among us. This course, with 
luaerut AtMniennet, seems to me to establish Victor Cher- 
a position at Geneva. 

'h MaTch 1881, — This afternoon a homicidal languor seized 
upon me^di^ust^ weariness of life, mortal sadness. 
red out into the churchyard, hoping to find quiet and peace 
and BO to reconcile myself with duty. Vain dream ! ~ 
of rest itself had become inhospitable. Workmen i 
ing and carrying away the turf, the trees were dry, the wind 
the sky gray — somelhiog arid, irreverent, and prosaic dis- 
red the resting-place of ike dead. I was struck wil' 
wanting in our notional feeling.^respect for the dead, the 
' of the tomb, the piety of memory. Our churches are 
ipen ; our chutdiyarda too much. The result in both c 

siune. The tortured and trembling heart which seeks, 
e the scene of its daily miseries, to find some place where it 
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may pmy in peace, or pour out itt grief before God, or madital 
the presence of eternal things, with us baa nowhere to go. 
Church ignores these nants of the eoul instead of diviiiiu^ 
meeting them. She shows very little compassionate care fov 
children, very liCde wiee consideration for the more delicate ff 
and no intnition of the deeper mysterieB of tendemeea, no relij 
Boayity. Under a pretest of spirituality we are always ohec 
legitimate aspirations. We have lost the mystical sense ; and } 
is religion without mysticism )— A rose without perfume. 

The words repentanet and mnetificatKn are alwujrs on oni 
But adoration and amtolation are also two essetillal elem^nl 
religion, and we ought perhaps to make moi 
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S8ih April 1861. — lu the same way as a dream I 
according to its nature, the incidents of sleep, so the soul o 
into psychical phenomena the ill-defined impressions of the organ 
An uncomfortable attitude becomes nightmare ; an atmoap 
charged with Btdrm becomes moral torment. Not mechanit 
and by direct caueality ; but imagination and conscience engei 
according to their own nature, analogous effects ; thej tranj 
into their own language, and cast in their own mould, what 
reaches tliem from outside. Thus dreams may be helpful to m 
cine and to divination, and states of weather may stir up and 
free within the sonl vague and hidden evils. — The suggestions 
solicitations which act upon life come from outside, but life 
duces nothing but itself after aU. Originality consists iu d 
and clear reaction against these outside influences, in givini 
them our individual etamp. To think is to withdraw, as it m 
into one's impression — -to moke it clear to oneself, and then to 
it forth in the shape of a personal judgment. In this also cooi 
self-deli veraiic«, self-enfranchisement, self-conquest All that o 
from outaide is a question to which we owe an answer—a prea 
to be met by counter-pressure, if we are to remain free and lii 
agents. The development of our unconscious nature (olloin. 
astronomical laws of Ptolemy ; everything in it is change — c] 
epi-oycle, and mstamorphoais. 

Every man then possesses in himself the analogies and r 

ments of nil things, of all beings, and of all forms of life. 

who knows how to divine the small beginnings, the germs 

symptoms of things, can retrace in himself the universal meohan 

i divine by intuition the series which he himself will not fil 

>h as vegetable and auimal existences, human passions stid sc 
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» of the Boul and Uioae of the body. The mind whicli - 
Obtle anil powerful Taay penetrate all these potcntiulitiea, and j 
Le every point flash out the world which it contaius. This ii 
ba conscious of and to poaaess the general Life, this is to entei 
to the divine sanctuaiy of uoutenipUtion. 

|12A September 1861. — In me an intellect which would fain ( 
Iget itself in things, is contradicted by a heart which yearua t 
K in human beings. The uniting link of tlie two contradictions 
Ithe tendency towarda self-abandonment, towards ceasing to will 
A exist for oneself, towards laying down one's own peiwinality, 
A losing — dissolving— oneself in love and contemplation. What 
lack above all things iS cLamcteT, will, individuality. But, m ] 
irays happens, the appeamnoe ia exactly the contrary of the reality,~^ 
d my outward life the reverse of my true and deepest a--piration. 
I^hose whole being — heart and intellect — thirsts to absorb itself 1 
'reality, in its neighbour man, in Nature and in God, — I, whom 
litade devours and destroys, — I shut myself up in solitude and i 
on to delight only in myself and to be eufflcient for myself. 
ide and delicacy of soul, timidity of heart, have made me thus 
' vit^nce to all my instincts and invert the natural order of my 
6. It ia not astonishing that I should he unintelligible to others. 
fact I have always avoided what attracted me, and turned my 
ck upon the point where secretly I desired to be. 

'Deu:i instincts aont en moi r vertige et deroi.ion ; i 

J'lii Tefiroi du bonheur et la BoiT du poison.' 

)■ the Nemesis which dogs the steps of life, the secret instinct 
d power of death in us, which labours continually for the de- i 
rnclion of all that seeks to be, to take form, to exist ; it ia the i 
asion for destruction, the tendency towards suicide, identifying , 
lelf with the instinct of self-preservation. — This antipathy towards j 
I that does one good, all that nonrishes and heals, is it not a 
ere variation of the antipathy to niorol light and regenerative 
nth ) Does not sin also create a thirst for death, a growing 
ifision for what does harm i— Discouragement lias been my sin. 
iseoumgement ia an act of unbelief. Growing weakness has been 
« consequence uf it ; the principle of death in me and the influ- 
ICB of the Prince of Darkness have waxed stronger together. My , 
ill in abdicating has yielded up the sceptre to instinct; and as 
« corruption of the best resists in what is worst, love of the I 
eal, tenderness, unworldliness, have led me to a state in which ' 
shrink from hupe and crave for uunibilatlon. Action is my cross. 
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lltlt October 1861 {Heidelhrg). — After ekven days jooriK 
here I am under the roof of my friends, in their hoapiiabic 
on the banks of the Neckar, with its garden climbing up the side 
the Heiligeuberg. . , . Blazing aun ; my room is flooded v' 
light and warmlL. Sitting opposite the Oeieberg, I write to 
murmur of the Neckar, whicli rolls its green waves, flecked n 
silver, exactly beneath the balcony on which my room opens, 
great haige coming from Heilbroaa passes silently under my ej 
while the wheels of a cart which I cimnot see are dimly heard i 
the road which skirts the river. Distant voicea of chitdien, < 
cocks, of chirping eparrowe, the clock of the Church of the F 
Spirit, which chimes the hour, serve to gauge, without troublin 
the general tranquillity of the scene. One feela the hours g 
slipping by, aud time, instead of flying, seems to hover. A peM 
beyond words steals into my hearty — an impression of momii 
grace, of fresh country poetry which brings back the sense of youtl 
aiid has the true Qermon savonr. . . Two decked bsiges carl^ 
ing red flags, each with a train of flat boats filled with cool, U 
going up the river and making their way under the arch of !' 
great stone bridge, I staud at the window and see a whole p 
speetiva of boats sailing in both directions ; the Neckar is ( 
animated bs the street of sume great capital ; and already on G 
dope of the wooded mountain, streaked by the emoke-wreatlu 
the town, the castle throws its shadow like a vast drapery, a 
traces tlie outlines of its battlements aud turrets. Higher up, i 
front of me, rises the dark profile of the Molltenkur ; higher b ' 
in relief against the dazzling east, I can distinguish the misty fo 
of the two towers of the Eaieerstuhl and the Trutzheinrich. 

But enough of landscape. My host, Dr. George Weber, I 
me that his manual of history is translated into Polish, Dn 
Spanish, Italian, and French, and that of his great Univfrsai Bi 
lory three volumes are already published. What aatonishii 
power of work, what prodigious tenacilj, what aolidi^ I 
daitselier Fleiu ! 

25tk November 1861. — To understand a drama requires the SB 
mental operation as to understand an existence, a biography, a m 
It is a putting back of the bird into the egg, of the plant into i 
seed, a reconstitution of the whole genesis of the being in qi 
Art is simply the bringing into relief of the obscure tliought 
nature ; a simplification of the lines, a falling into place of g 
otherwise invisible. Tlie lire of inspiration brings out, as it 
designs traced beforehand in sympathetic ink. Tl)c niyst 
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px>w8 clear, the confused plain ; what is complicated becomes 
ample — what is accidental, necessary. In short, art reveals nature 
)y interpreting its intentions and formulating its desires. Every 
deal is the key of a long enigma. The great artist is the sim- 
plifier. 

• •■•■••• 

/ Every man is a tamer of wild beasts, and these wild beasts are 
lis passions. To draw their teeth and claws, to muzzle and tame 
^em, to turn them into servants and domestic animals, fuming, 
3erhaps, but submissive — ^in this consists personal education. 

3d February 1862. — Self-criticism is the corrosive of all oratorical 
)r literary spontaneity. The thirst to know turned upon the self 
s punished, like the curiosity of Psyche, by the flight of the thing 
ledred. Force should remain a mystery to itself ; as soon as it 
Ties to penetrate its own secret it vanishes away. The hen with 
ihe golden eggs becomes unfruitful as soon as she tries to find out 
wrhy her ^gs are golden. The consciousness of consciousness is the 
fcerm and end of analysis. True, but analysis pushed to extremity 
ievours itself, like the Egyptian serpent. "We must give it some 
sxtemal matter to crush and dissolve if we wish to prevent its 
iestruction by its action upon itself. * We are, and ought to be, 
obscure to ourselves,' said Goethe, * turned outwards, and working 
upon the world which surrounds us.' Outward radiation consti- 
tutes health ; a too continuous concentration upon what is within 
brings us back to vacuity and blank. It is better that life should 
lilate and extend itself in ever-widening circles, than that it should 
be perpetually diminished and compressed by solitary contraction. 
Warmth tends to make a globe out of an atom ; cold, to reduce a 
globe to the dimensions of an atom. Analysis has been to me self- 
umulling, self-destroying. 

23d A'pril 1862 (Momex stvr SaUve).-r-l was awakened by the 
twittering of the birds at a quarter to five, and saw, as I threw open 
my windows, the yellowing crescent of the moon looking in upon 
tne, while the east was just faintly whitening. An hour later it 
was delicious out of doors. The anemones were still closed, the 
ipple-trees in full flower : — 

** Ces beaux pommiers, converts de leurs fleurs ^toil^es, 
Neige odorante da printemps. ' 

rbe view was exquisite, and Nature, in full festival, spread fresh- 
less and joy around her. I breakfasted, read the paper, and hen 
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i am. The ladies of tlie petitian are etill under tie Lorkon. 
pity them for the loaa of two or three delightful hours. 

Eleven o'doiJc — Prehidea,. scales, piano'exercises going on uudi 
mj feet. In the garden children's voices. I have jnst finiabl 
Itiisenkranz on Hegel'a Logic, and have run throogh a few artiel 
in the Reviews. . . . The limitation of the E^nch mind conuBtB ' 
the insufBciencj of iia spiritual alpliabet, which does not allow it 
translate the Greek, German, or Spanish mind without changing tt 
accent. The hospitality of French manners ia not completed by 
real hospitality of thought. . . . My nature is just the opposite, 
lun individuul in the presence of meu, objective in the presence 
things. I attach myself to the object, and absorb myself in it; 
detach myself from subjecte [i.e. persons], and hold myself on t 
- guard against them. I feel myself diSerent from the mass of nu 
and ahin to the great whole of Nature. My way of asserting myi 
is in cherishing this sense of sympathetic unity with life, which 
yearn to understand, and in repudiating the tyramiy of commffl 
place. All that is imitative and artificial inspires me with a seen 
repulsion, while the smallest true and spontaneous existence (plait 
animal, chUd) draws and attracts me. I feel myself in commonil 
of flpirit with the Goethes, the Hegels, the Schleietmacherfi, til 
Leibnitzes, opposed as they are among themselves ; while ill 
French mathematicians, philtMnphers, or rhetoricians, in spile I 
their high qualities, leave me cold, because there is in them B 
sense of the whole, the sum of things,^* — because they have a 
grasp of reality in its fulness, and therefore either cramp and Umi 
me or awaken my distrust. — The French lack that intuitive faeult 
to which the living unity of things is revealed, they have veryliBl 
sense of what is sacred, very little penetration into the tnjetdatt 
being. What they excel in is the construction of special sciencei 
the art of writing a book, style, conrl«ay, grace, literary moJe!( 
perfection and urbanity ; the spirit of order, the art of teachiii( 
discipline, elegance, truth of detail, power of arrangement ; 111 
desire and the gift for proselytism, the vigour necessary for pW 
tical conclusions. But if you wish to travel in the Inferno or il 
Paraduo you must take other guidea Their home is on the eMtl 
in the region of the finite, the changing, the historical, and & 
diverse. Their logic never goes beyond the category of mechanifl 
nor their metaphysic beyond dualism. Wheu they undertake iq 
thing else they are doing violence to themselves. 




2ilh A)>ril (A'oon).— All around me profound p 
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1^^ mountains in spite of a full hoiiee and a. neighbouring 
IgG. No aonnd ia to be heard but the uiurmup of the flies, 
re is aoraething veij striking in thia calm. The middle of the 

is like thfi middle of the night. Life seems euapended just 
Q it is most intense. Tliese are the momenta in which one 
■e the infinite and perceives the ineffable. — Victor Hugo, in hia 
■emplations, has been carrying me from world to world, and 
e then hia c4]ntiadictions have reminded me of the convinced 
istian with whom I waa tnlking yeaterday in a house near 
, . . The same sunlight flooda both the book and nature, the 
btiog poet and the believing preacher, as well qb the mobile 
,mer, who, in the midat of all these various existenceB, allows 
self to be swayed by every passing breath, and delights, 
%hed along the car of hia balloon, in floating aimlessly through 
the sounds and shallows of the ffither, and in realising within 
self all the harmonies and dissonances of the soul, of feeling, 

of thought. Idleness and contemplation I Slumber of the 
, lapaea of the vital force, indolence of the whole being,— how 

I know you 1 To love, to dream, to feel, to learn, to under- 
d,- — all these are possible to me if only I may be relieved from 
ing. It is my tendency, my instinct, my fiiult, my sin, I hiive 
rt of ptimitive horror of ambition, of fltniggle, of Imtred, of oil 
:h diseipatea the soul and makes it dependent upon external 
gs and aims. The joy of becoming once more conscious 
nyeelf, of listening to the passage of time and the flow of 
universal life, is sometimes enough to make me forget every 
re, and to quench in me both the wish to produce and the 
er to execute. Intellectual Epicureanism is alwaya threatening 
i-erpower me. I can only combat it by the idea of duty ; it is 
le poet has said ; — 

' Cenz qui vivcnt, ce aont ceux qni hittent ; cb aont 
CeuK dont mi deaaein ferme emplit Tfinie et le front, 
Ceni qni d'us haiit deatiu gravisaent r&pre cime, 

RCeux qui msrclient penaifs, epria d'uii bnt aublime, 
. Ayant devant-lea yem sans ceaae, unit et jour, 
I Ou quelque aaint labeur on quolque gi^and amour I ' ■ 
ifehck. — In the afternoon our little society met in general 
upon the terrace. Some amount of familiarity and friendliness 
QB to show itaelf in our rektions to each other. I reail over 
c passages of Jocelyn, How admirable it it 
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■ 11 ee lit de sa vie UDe plua jaUn id4e : 
Sa douleur d'un seul trait ne I'ttvuit poa ridie ; 
Mais, adorant do Diea le ai-Ykte deasein, 
H sut la porter pleme et pure dana son sein, 
Et ne ae h&tatlt pas de la r^pandre touto, 
Sa r^ignation I'epaDCba goutte k goutte, 
9eloa la circonatauce et le besoin d'autnii. 
Pour tout vififiar sur terra autour de lui.* " 
The true poetry ia tbat wliich misea you, as this doe^j 
heaven, and plla you with divine emotion ; which 
and deatli, of hope and sacrifice, and awakens the 
infinite. Joubjn always stirs in me impulses of tendemi 
it would he hateful to me to Eee profaned by satire. As s 
of feeling, it has no parallel in French, for purity, except Paul 4 
Virginie, and I think that I prefer Jocdyn. To be jnat, one onghl 
to read theai aide by side. 

Six o'clock. — One more day ia drawing to ita dose. "Withfl 
exception of Mont Blanc, all the mountains have already lost ^ 
colour. The evening chill succeeds the heat of the afternoon. H 
sense of the implacable flight of things, of the resistless pauagBI 
tlie hour?, aeizes upon me ofreBh and oppreEsea rae. 

' HatuTB au front serein, conune vans oubliez I ' 

In vain we cry with the poet, ' time, suspend thy flight I'm 
And what days, after all, would we keep ajid hold 1 Not only tta 
happy days, but the lost days ! Tlie first have left at least 
memory behind them, the others nothing but a regret wbicti 
almost a remoTse. . . . 

Elenea if dock, — A gnat of wind. A few clouds in the sky. Th* 
nightingale ia silent. On the other hand, the cricket and lie riva 
am still singing. 

9/fc j4«giwf 1862. — Life, which seeks its own continuance, tr 
to repair itself without our help. It mends its spiders* weba v 
they have been torn ; it re-establiehes in ns the conditions d 
health, and itself heals the injuries inflicted upon it ; it binds t 
bandage again upon our eyes, brings back hope into our heai 
breathea health once more into our organs, and regilds the dre* 
of our imagination. But for this, experience would have hopeless^ 
withered and faded us long before the time, and the youth i 
• Epilngue vi Jocdijii. 
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: older than the caiiti:uartsji. The wi^<e piLrt of ua, then, is that J 

hich IB unconscjoiis of itaelf ; and what is luoat reasonable in man I 

n those elements in him which do not reason. In.^tinct, nature, I 
divine and impersonal activity, heal in aa the wounds made by 
HI own foUiea ; the invisible genius of our life is uevor tired of 
mviding inaterinl for the prodigalities of the eelf. The easential, 
Satemal basis of oui conscious iife, ia therefore that unconscious 
life which we perceive no more than the outi^r hemisphere of the 
BiMn perceives the earth, while all the time indissoluhly and 

imaiiy bound to it. It is om' dfrixSM', to speak with I 

^'Ihagoras. 1 

1& November 186S. — How malign, infactiouB, and unwholesome I 

n the eternal smile of that indiiFerent criticism, that attitude of I 

tKmJcal contemplation, which corrodes and demolishes everything J 

Am mocking pitiless temper, which holds itself aloof irom ever; I 

(tnonal da^ and every vulnerahle affection, and cares only to J 

■udecstand without committing itself to action ! Criticism become I 

I libit, a fttshion, and a system, means the destruetion of moral I 

nwigy, of faith, and of nil spiritual force. One of my tendencies i 

lad* ttie in this direction, but I recoil before its reeiilta when I 1 

DODK across more emphatic typea of it thaa mysell And at leiuC I I 

Esnnot reproach myself with having ever attempted to destroy the I 

nioial force of others ; my reverence for life forbade it, and my I 

nlf-distrust has token from me even the temptation to it j 

Tliis kind of temper is very dangerous among tis, for it Hatters I 

lU the worst instincia of men, — indiscipline, irreverence, seUith I 

UidiTidaaliBm,^and it ends in social atomism. Minds inclined to i 

"iWi negation are only harmless in great political organisms, which I 

p wiUiout them and in spite of them. The multiplication of them I 

unoiigst ourselves will bring about the ruin of our little countries, I 

'nr small states only live by faith and wiU. Woe to the society J 

fliere negation rtdes, for life is an aflirmation ; and a society, a 1 

ountry, a nation, is a living whole capable of death. No nation- , 
iity is possible without prejudices, for public spirit and national 
radjtion are but weba woven out of innumerable beliefa which 
Rve been acquired, admitted, oud continued without formal proof 
id without discussion. To act, we ma^-t believe ; to believe, we 

.iwt make up our minds, affirm, decide, and in reality prejudge _ 

le question. Re who will only act upon a full scientific certituda. 1 

nnlit for practical life. But wc are made for action, and we I 

naot escape from duly. Let us not, then, condemn jii-ejudice so ] 

og as wc have iiotlang but doubt to put in its place, or laugh at J 
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those whom we should be incapable of consoling ! Tbia, at least, 
^ is tny point of view. 

Bejoa^ the element which is common to all men. there is 
ment which separates them. This element may be reli^on, o 
language, education. But all these being supposed common, then 
[laine something whidi serves aa a line of demarcation— 
namely, the ideal. To have an ideal or to have none, to have thii 
ideal or that, — this is what digs gulfs between men, even between 
those who Uve in the same family circle, under the eanie 
■ L the same room. You must love with the same love, think with 
le same thouglit as some one else, if yon are to escape solitude. 

Mutual reapect implies discretion and reserve even in love ilselff 

means preserving as much liberty as possible to those whose life 

we share. We must distrust onr instinct of inl«rvention, for 

desire to make one's own wUl prevail la often di^uised under tilt 

mask of solicitude. 

How many times we become hypocrites simply by remaining 
the same outwardly and towards others, when we know thai 
wardly and to ourselves we are different. It is not hypocrisy is 
tlie strict sense, for we borrow no other personality than our tp 
still, it is a kind of deception. The deception humiliates lit, 
the humihation is a chastisement which the mask inflicts upon 
face, which our past inflicte npon our present' Such humiliato 
i^ good for us ; for it produces shame, and shame gives Ur^ Ifr 
repentance. Thus in an upright soul good springs out of evil, 
it falls only to rise again. 

Stii Janvary 1863. — This evening I read through the Oid anl 
Rodogune. My impression is still a mixed and confused one. Tho» 
is mnch disenchantment in my admiration, and a good deal of » 
serve in my enthusiasm. What displeases me in this dramatic at, 
is the mechanical abstraction of the characters, and the scoldinft 
shrBwiah tone of the interlocutors. I had a vague impression rf 
listening to gigantic marionettes, perorating through a tmmfe^ 
with the emphasis of Spaniards. Tliere is power in it, but we iiwt 
before ns heroic idols rather than human beings. The element it 
artihciality, of strained pomposity and nU'ectation, which is tbi 
plague of daflsical tragedy, ia everywhere apparent, and one htsio, 
as it were, the cords and puUeys of these majestic eobsai creflklBl 
and groaning. 1 much prefer Racine and Shakespeare ; the 
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Mn the point of view of teGthetic BenBation, the other from tliat of I 
^sj>:hoIi^cal aensation. The eoutliem tlieatre can never free itself] 
torn masks. Comic ntoekB are hearahle, but in the case of tragie f 
Wroes, the abetract type, the mask, make one impatient, 
luigh. with pereoDj^es of tin and pasteboard : I can only weep with 
llie living, or what resembles them. Abstraction turns eaaily to 
caricature ; it ie apt to engender mere sliadowB on the wait, mere 
ghosts and puppets. It is psychology of the first degree — elementary 
jmjrchology — just aa the colonred pictures of Germany are elementary 
pointing.^ — And yet with all this, yon have a double-di stilled and 
often sophistical refinement : just as savages are by no means 
omple. The fine side of it all is the manly vigour, the hold frank- 
ness of ideas, words, and Bentiments. Why is it that we find so 
large aa element of fsotitiouB grandeur, mingled with true grandeur, 
in this drama of 1640, from which the whole dramatic develop- 
loent of monarchical Franc« waa to spring ! Genius is there, but 
it is hemmed round by a conventional civilisation, and, e 
may, no man wears a wig with impunity. 

I3(A January 1863. — To-day it has been the turn of Polyeuete 
and La Mart de Pompfy, Whatever one's objections may be, there 
U Minething grandioBG in the style of Comellle which reconciias 
you at last even to his stiff, emphatic manner, and his over-inge- 
'nious rhetoric. But it is the dramatic genTe which is false. His 
heroes are rdf^t rather than mem They pose as magnanimity, 
virtne, ^lory, instead of realising them before us. They are always 
_«i tdne, studied by others, or by themselves. With them glory, — 
that is to say, the life of ceremony and of affairs, and the opinion 
of the public, — replaces nature— becomes nature. They never 
■peak except ore rotunda, in cothurnus, or sometimes on stilts. And 
what consummate advouttes they all ore ! The French drama is 
an oratorical tournament, a long suit between opposing parties, on 
a day which is to end with the death of somebody, and where all 
the personages represented are in haste to speak before the hour of 
dlence strikes. Elsewhere, speech serves to make action intelli- 
gible ; in French tragedy action is but a decent motive for speech. 
It is the procedure calculated to extract the finest possible speeohes' 
from the persons who are engaged in the action, and who represent 
djfierent perceptions of it at different moments and from different 
pointa of view. Love and nature, duty and desire, and a dozen other 
moral nntitheses, are the limbs moved by the wire of the dramatist, 
who makes tliem fall into all the tragic attitudes. What is really 
ouioiM and amusing is that the people of all otliers the most viva- 
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douB, gay, and intelligent, aliould have al vaya luiderstoud the grs 
i^le in this pompous, pedantic faahion. But it waa inevitable. 
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8(A April 1863. — I have been turning over the 3600 pages 
L.'» Muirahlu, trying to understand the guiding idea of this vi 
composition. — Tlie fvindamental Idea of La Mis^rabUa seems to 
this. Society engendei^ certain frightful evils, — prosljtutiun, vb{ 
bondage, roguea, thieves, oonvicta, war, revolutionary clubs ai 
barricades. She onght to iiupreas this Gict on her mind, and d 
treat alt those who come in contact with her law as mere n 
The task before us iii to humanise law and opinion, to raise ^ 
(allon aa well as the vanqaished, to create a social redcmptkn 
How is this to ha done t By enlightening vice and lawleuoeOi 
and BO diminishing the sum of them, and by bringing to bear upon 
the guilty the healing influence of pardon. At bottom is it nut t 
Okristianisation of society, thie extension of charity from the u 
to the condemned criminal, this application to our present life n! 
what the Church appliea more readily to the other J Stni 
restore a human soul ta order and to righteousness by patiei 
by love, instead of crushing it by your infiesible vindiotivenei 
your savage justice 1 Such is the cry of the book. It is great n 
noble, but it ia n littk optimiBCii! nnd Rousaeau-IikB. Acetnffi 
I to it the individiuil is always innocent and society always reapa 
\ able, and the ideal before us for the twentieth century ia a sort ol 
1 democratic age of gold, a universal repulilic &om which war, capita 
punishment, and pauperism will have disappeared, 
ligion and the City of Progi^ess ; in a won], the Utopia of tin 
eighteenth century revived on a great scale. There ia a great derf 
of generosity in it, mixed with not a little fanciful extravagance 

I The fancifulness consists cbieily in a superficial notion of evil. Hit 
author ignores or pretends to forget the instinct of perversity, tbft 
love of evil for evil's sake, which is contained in the human beui 
The great and salutary idea of the book, ia that honesty bei(M 
the law is a cruel hypocrisy, in so far ss it arrogates to itself &t 
right of dividing society according to its own standard into e' 
and reprobates, and thus confounds the relative with the abaolalft 
The leading passage is that in which Javert, thrown off the nui%i 
upsets the whole moral system of the strict Javert, half spy hlli' 
priest, — of the irreproachable poliee-ofGcer. In this chapter the 
writer shows us social charity illuminating and transforming a hualt 
and unrighteous justice. Suppression of the social hell, that ii 
', of all irreparable stains, of all social outlawries for whtdl 
is neither end nor hope : — it is an essentially religions idcA. 
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The erudition, the talent, the brilliancy of execution, shown in 
tke book are astoniEhing, bewildering almosL Its faults are to be 
taaad in the enormons length allowed to digressions and episodical 
AisMTtatioiis, in the eia^eration of all the combinatioiis and all 
Aa theses, and, litiall;, in something strained, spasmodic, and 
Ifiolent in the Etjle, which ie very different from the style of 
mtar^ eloquence or of essential truth. Effect is the miafortnne of 
(Vidor Hngo, becanse he makes it the centre of his msthetic system ; 
nd hence exaggeration, monotony of emphasis, theatricality of 
.iDiimeT, a tendency to force and over-drive. A powerful artist, 
"hot one with whom you never forget the artist ; and a dangerous 
'nudel, for the master himself is already grazing the rock of 
'bnileiqne, and passes from the sublime to the repulaive, from lack 
'«t power to produce one hotmonioua impression of beauty. 
Bttnial enough that he should detest Rociae. 

Bot what astonishing philolt^ical and literary power has Victor 
Hago '. He is master of all the dialects contained in our language, 
dialects of the courts of law, of the stock-exchange, of war, and of 
the Eea, of philosophy and the convict^ang, tbe dialects of trade 
•nd of archaeolt^j, of the antiquarian and the scavenger. All the J 
I ME-A-broc of history and of manners, ao to speak, — all the ci 
'JStB of toil, and subsoil, — are known and familiar to hiicL He ^ 
MMDi to have turned his Paris over and over, and to know it body 
nd soul as one knows the contents of one's pa>:keL What e 
{nxJfgioUE memory and what a lurid imagination I He is at once 
I Tisionary and yet master of his dreams ; he summons up and 
bsndles at will the hallucinations of opium or of baschish, without 
erer becoming their dupe ; he mokes of madness one of hia tome 
■nimals, and bestrides, with equal coolness, Pegasus or Nightmare, 
' Ihe Hippogriff or the Ohimera. As e. psycbolc^cal phenomenon 
'ne is of the deepest interest.- — Victor Hugo draws iu sulphuric acid, ■ 
M lights his pictures with electric light. He deafens, blinds, and 
beirildere hia reader rather than he charms or persuades him. 
Sliengtb carried to snch a point as this is a fascination ; without 
mming to take yon captive, it makes you its prisoner ; it does not 
tochant you, but it holds you spellbound, Hia ideal is the extra- 
Viliuary, the gigantic, the overwhelming, the incommensurable. 
His most characteristic words are anm^ise, colossal, enormous, huge, 
nmifnnu. He finds a way of making even child-nature extravagant 
Hid bizarre. The only thing which seenis impossible to bim ia to 
be naian4L ^° short, his passion is grandeur, his fault is excess : 
Us diB&^Dishing mark is a kind of Titanic power with strange J 
s of pneiility in its magnificence. Where he is weakeif 
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taste, and Benae of humour ; he fftiin in ctprtt, in ■ 
subtlcBt Benae of tlie word.^ — Victor Hugo is a galliciaed Spsnic 
or rather lie unites all the extremes of south and north, the Scat 
Duvian and the African. Gaul has less part in him than any ol 
country. And yet, b; a caprice of destiny, he is one of the UUa 
geniuses of France in the nineteenth century! — His reaonroea 
inexhauBtible, and age seems to have no power over him. What 
infinite store of words, forms, and ideas he carrieB about with H 
and wliat a pile of works he has left behind him to mark J 
passage ! His etuptions are like those of a volcano ; and, fabuli 
workman that he is, he goes on for ever raising, destroying, cm 
ing, and rebuilding a world of his own creation, and a world rat 
Hindoo than Hellenic. 

He amazes me ; and yet I prefer those men of genius i 
awaken in me the sense of truth, and who increase the sum of <a 
inner liberty. In Hugo one feels the effort of the labooril 
Cyclops ; give me rather the sonorous bow of Apollo, and tl 
tranquil brow of the Olympian Jove. His type is that of 6 
Satyr in the L^etidt des Siielet, who crushes Olympus, a type mi 
way between the uglinesa of the Fann and tlie overpoweai 
sublimity of the great Pan. 

23d May 1863. — Dull, cloudy, misty weather; it rained intl 
night and yet the air is heavy. This sombre reverie of earth n 
sky has a sacredness of its own, but it fills the spectator vn& 
vague and stupefying erinid. Light brings life : darkness i 
bring thought, but a dull dayh'ght, the uncertain glimmer at 
leaden sky, merely make one restless and weary. These indedffli 
and chaotic states of Nature are ugly, like alt amorphoui 
like smeared colours, or bats, or the viscous polyps of the bi 

I' source of all attractiveness is to be found in character, in b 
of outline, in individualisation. All t)iat is confused and i: 
tinct, without form, or sex, or accent, is antagonistic to beaut; 
for the mind's first need is light ; light means order, and Ot' 
means, in the first place, the distinction of the parts, in the seed 
their regular action. Beauty is based on reason. 

TlhAuffuet 1863. — A walk aft«r supper, a sky sparkling witlisli 
the milky way ms^ificent. Alas 1 all the same my heart is lic4( 

At bottom t am always brought up against an incurable diitn 
of myself and of life, which towards my neighbour hoe beea 
indulgence, but for myself has led to a Te'gime of absolute mt»h 
nothing ! This is my inborn disposatioH] I 
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dBrimltive stuff, my ' old uian.' And yet if some one will but 
Wve me a. little love, will but peuetratc a, little iuto my inner 
Heeling, I am happy and aak for scarcely anything elBa A child's 
^^nessee, a friend's talk, are enough to make me gay and exponsiye. 
Af then I aspire to the infinite, and yet a very little contents mo ; 
Bferything disturbs me and the least thing calms me. I have often 
ntqirised in myself the wish for death, and jet my ambilions for 
^MppinesB Bcarcely go beyond those of the bird : wiiige ! sun ! a 
■lUEt [ I persist m solitude because of a taste for it, bo people think. 
'Ho, it is from distaste, disgust, from shame at my own need of 
I otliers, dhame at confessing it, a fear of passing into bondi^e if I do 
I'tonfese it 

i September 1863. — How ihall I find a name for that subl 
g which seized hold upon me this morning in the twilight 

was a reminiscence, chamiiug indeed, but nanieleSB, 
irSDd featureless, like the figure of a woman 
I by a sick man in the Ttncertainty of delirium, and across 
B of his darkened room. I had a distinct sense of a 
k vhich I had seen somewhere, and which had moved and 
once, and then had fallen back with time into the 
eombB of oblivion. But all tlie rest waa confuesd : plac«, 
I, and the iigure itaelf, for I saw neither the face nor ita 
gnon. The whole was like a fluttering veil under which the; 
secret, of happiness, — might have been hidden. And 
« awake enough to be sure that it was not a dream. 
' In impressions like these we recognise the last trace of things 
'*irliich are sinking out of sight and call within na, of memories 
ttliich are perishing. It is like a shimmering marsh-light falling 
i^on some vague outline of which one scarcely knows whether it 
' lepRsenta a pain or a pleasure, — a gleam upon a grave. Y 
ttrange I One might almost call such things the ghosts of 
■ool, reflections of past happiness, the manu of onr dead cmoti 
I^ as the Talmud, I think, says, every feelinf; of love gives b 
involuntarily to an invisible genius or spirit which yearns to 
complete its existence, and these glimmering phantoms, which 
have never taken to themselves form and reality, are still wandering 
in the limbo of the soul, what is there to astonish us in the strange 
apparitions which sometimes come to visit our pillow 1 At any 
rate, the (act remains that I was not able tfl force the phantom to 
.toll me its name, nor to give any shape or distinctness to my re- 
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llooliog dowD tlie ciurenl of siith dreamy thoughts ae I 
BeemB like some vast iKKltinal Ghipnreck in which a 1 
loving vokca are clsinouring for help, while the pitilew t 
wave is silencing all the cries one hy one, hefore we have bedii^ 
in this darkness of death, to press a. hand or give the &revdl kf 
From such a point of view deatinj looks harsh, savage, and em 
and the tragedy of life rises like a rock in the midst of the dl 
waters of daily triviality. It is impossible not to be serions mid 
the weight of indefiuahle anxiety produced in ua by such a vpl 
, tade. The surface of things may he EmUing or commonplace, bi 
\ the depths below are austere and terrible. As soon as we touch vjt 
eternal things, upon the destiny of the sonl, upon truth oi 
upon the secrets of life and death, we become grave whether \ 
will or no. 

Love at its highest point, — love sublime, unique, invinciblef 
leads us straight to the brink of the great abyss, for it speaks ta' 
directly of the infinite and of eternity. It is eminently n " 
it may even become religion. — When all around a man ia \ 
and changing, — when everything is growing dark and featnrelen 
him in the far distance of an unknown future, — when the ' 
eoems but a fiction ot a fairy tale, and the universe a chimen,- 
when the wliole edifice of ideas vanishes in smoke, and all i* '" ' 
are penetrated with doubt, — what is the fiied point which mi 
still be his ? The faithful heart of a woman ! ' There he may ra 
his head ; there he will find, strength to live, strength to beliei 
and, if need he, strength to die in peace with a benediction oi 
lips, Who knows if love and its beatitude, clear manifestation a* 
13 of the universal hannony of things, is not tbe best demonstrate 
of a fatherly and underntanding God, just as it is the shortest r 
by which to reach Him 1 Love is a faith, and one faith leads 
another. And this faith is happiness, light, and force. Only by 
does a man enter into the Beiies of the living, the awakened, tl 
happy, the redeemed, — of th-ose true men who know the valae 
eiietence and who labour for the glory of God and of the Trtt 
Till then we are but babblers and chattereis, spendthrifta of C 
time, our faculties and our gifts, without aim, without real Joy, 
weak, infirm, and useless beings, of no account in the scheme 
things. — Perhaps it is through love that I shall find my way bs 
to faith, to religion, to energy, to concentration. 
at least, that if I could but find my work-fellow and my d 
companion, all the rest would be added unto me, as though ta a 
found my unbelief and make me blush for my despair. " " 
Jin, in a fntlierly Providence, and dare to lore I 
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' %b(h November 1863. — Prayer is the essential weapon of all 

ifeBiigions. He who can no longer pray because he doubts whether 

HfSK is a being to whom prayer ascends and from whom blessing 

jbnends, he indeed is cruelly solitary and prodigiously impoverished. 

. Jlnd you, what do you believe about it ? At this moment I should 

id it very difficult to say. All my positive beliefs are in the 

ible ready for any kind of metamorphosis. Truth above all, 

when it upsets and overwhelms us ! But what I believe is 

|Uiat the highest idea we can conceive of the principle of things will 

^ the truest^ and that the truest truth is that which makes man 

most wholly good, wisest, greatest, and happiest. 

My creed is in transition. Yet I still believe in Gk)d, and the 

-faimortality of the soul. I believe in holiness, truth, beauty ; I 

Wieve in the redemption of the soul by faith in forgiveness. I 

believe in love, devotion, honour. I believe in duty and the 

moiral conscience. I believe even in prayer. I believe in the 

fimdamental intuitions of the human race, and in the great affirma- 

tjfRiB of the inspired of all ages. I believe that our higher nature 

tour true nature. 
Can one get a theology and a theodicy out of this ? Probably, 
it just now I do not see it distinctly. It is so long since I have 
ceased to think about my own metaphysic, and since I have lived in 
. the thoughts of others, that I am ready even to ask myself whether 
^e crystallisation of my beliefe is necessary. Yes, for preaching 
nd acting ; less for studying, contemplating, and learning. 

ith December 1863« — The whole secret of remaining young in 
i^te of years, and even of gray hairs, is to cherish enthusiasm in 
oneself, by poetry, by contemplation, by charity, — that is, in fewer 
irords, by the maintenance of harmony in the soul. When every- 
thing is in its right place within us, we ourselves are in equilibrium 
"With the whole work of Qod, Deep and grave enthusiasm for the 
<temal beauty and the eternal order, reason touched with emotion 
•nd a serene tenderness of heart — these surely are the foundations 
^ wisdom." 

Wisdom ! how inexhaustible a theme ! A sort of peaceful 
•oieole surrounds and illumines this thought, in which are summed 
Tip all the treasures of moral experience, and which is the ripest 
fruit of a well-spent life. Wisdom never grows old, for she is the 
expiession of order itself,— ^that is, of the Eternal. Only the wise 
man draws from life, and from every stage of it, its true savour, 
because only he feels the beauty, the dignity, and the value of life. 
The flowers of youth may fade, but the summer, the autumn, and 
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eycQ the winter of ktinian exiaUntif, iiuve their nrnj^Ua gf 
which the wise mau recognbes and glorifies, To Eee all tl 
Qod ( to make of one's own life a journey towards the id 
live with gratitude, with devoutness, with geatlenesa and ci 
^this waH the spleadid aim of Marcus Aurelius. And if j 
to U the humility which kneels, aail the charity which gh 
have the whole wisdom of the childrea of God, the immoi 
which IB the heritage of the true Christiaa — But what 
Ohriatianity is that which Elacders wisdom and seeks to do i 
it ! — ^In snch a case I am on the side of wisdom, which is, as i 
justice done to God, even in this life. The relegation of 
some distant future, and the separation of tlie holy raaa from ■ 
tuoua mail, are the signs of a false religious conception. Thii i 
in some degree, that of the whole Middle Age, and belongs, p 
to the essence of Catholicism. But the true Christianity mns 
itaelf from bo disaatroUH a mistake. The eternal life is not th« 
hfe ; it is life in harmony with the true oilier of things, — 
Ood. We must learn to look upon time as a movement of et 
aa an undulation in the ocean of being. To live, bo as to ke 
consciouaoess of ours in perpetual relation with the eternal, i 
wise ; to live, so aa to personify and embody the eternal, i 
religious. 

The modem leveller, after haying done away with conve 
inequalities, with arbitrary privilege and historical injuatio 
still farther, and rebels against the inequalities of merit, ce 
and virtue. Beginning with a just principle, he develops it i 
unjust one. Inequality may be as true and aa just as equal 
depends upon what you mean by it. But this is precisel 
nobody cares to find out. All passions dread the light, a: 
modem zeal for equality is a disguised hatred which tries 
itself olf aa love. 

Liberty, equality — bad principles I The only true prind 
humanity is justice, and justice towards the feeble becomes 
sarily protection or kindness. 

2d April 1864. — To-day April has been dieplayiny her si 
caprices. We have had floods of sunshine followed by de) 
rain, alternate tears and smiles from the petulant sky, g 
wind and storms. The weather is like a spoilt child whose 
and expression change twenty times in an hour. It is a I: 
for the plants, and means an inflnx of life through all the i 
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_fc ^ni^ The circle of monntdins which bounclB the valley is 
nverecl with white from top to toe, hut two houra of simahine 
imild melt the anow away. The snow itaelf is but a new caprice, 
i timple stage decoration ready to disappear at the signal of the 
Ren&ehifter. J 

~ How sensible I am to the restlesa change which rules the world, fl 
To appear, and to Tanish, — there ia tbe biography of all individuals, I 
thalerer may be the length of the cycle of eiistence which they I 
BaKribe, and the drama of the universe ia nothing more. All life ■ 
■H the ahadow of a emoke-wreath, a gestare in the empty air, a m 
Weroglyph traced for an instant in the sand, and effaced a moment-! 
iftwrarda by a breath of wind, an air-bubhie expanding and vanish- ■ 
fag on the surface of the great river of being — an appearance, a I 
i«juty, a nothing. But this nothing ia, however, the symbol of J 
|tiu oniverBal being, and this pasaing bubble is the epitome of the 1 
Ifcialory of the world. 

"" The man who haa, however imperceptibly, helped in the work 
of the nniverse, haa lived ; the man who haa been conacioua, in 
ilowever small a degree, of the cosmical movement, haa lived also. 
I'Sie plain man serves the world by hia action and as a wheel in the 
■Buhine ; the thinker serves it by hia intellect, and as a li^jht upon 
i|l palii. The man of meditative aoul, 'who raiaea and comforts and 
■jj^W his travelling companions, mortal and fugitive like himself 
^^^h nobler part still, for he unites the other two utilities. I 
^^^B'tiioaght^ speech, are the three modes of human life. The 1 
^^^£ the savant, and the orator, are all three Ood's workmen. I 
Pide, to discover, to teach, — these three things are all labour, all 
good, all necessary. Wni-o'-the-wisps that wo are, wa may yet I 
'feave a trace behind na ; meteors that we are, we may yet prolong 1 
oar perishable being in the memory of men, or at least in the con- J 
luttire of after events. Everything disappears, but nothing is lost, J 
and the civiliBation or city of man ia but an immense spiritual '■ 
J^iamid, built up out of the work of all that has ever lived under fl 
Qie forma of moral being, Just as oui calcareous mountains are mada^ 
ef Qie debris of myriads of nameless creatures who have lived underfl 
Qui forma of microscopic animal life. I 

, 6th April 1864. — I have been reading Prina Vitale for the 
ecoad time, and have been lost in admiration of it. What wealth 
if eolonr, facte, ideas, — what learning, -what fine-edged satire, what 
^rit, science, and talent, and what an irreproachable finish of 
^le( — to limpid, and yet so profound 3 It ia not heartfelt and it 
I aot spontaneous but all other kinds of merit, culture, and 
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clevemeBS the author possesses. It would be impossible to be n 
penetrating, more subtle, and less fettered ia mind, than this wij 
of language, witi his irony and Mb chameleon -like variety. — Vidn 
Clierbuliez, like the sphinx, ia able to play all lyres, and takes hi 
profit from them all, with & Goethe-lite serenity. It eecms 
passion, grief, and error had no hold on this impaseive soul, 
key of hia thought is to be looked for in Kegel's Phenomenology^ 
Mind, remoulded by Greek and French influences. His fwth, i 
be haa one, is tliat of Strauas, — HumaiiiBm. But he is perfect!] 
master of himself and of hia utterances, and will take good a 
never to preach anytliing prematurely. 

TVbat is there quite at the bottom of this deep spring 1 In ■: 
case a mind as &ee as any can possibly be from stupidity and pn 
judioe. One might almost say that Oherbuliez knows all that hi 
wishes to know, without tbe trouble of learning it. He is a eslil 
Mephielopbeles, with perfect manneris, grace, variety, and n 
exquisite urbanity ; and Mephisto is a clever jeweller ; and thi 
jeweller ia a aubtle musician ; and this fine singer and Etory-telkl 
with his amber-like delicacy and brilliancy, is making mock of n 
all the while. He takes a malicious pleasure in withdrawing li' 
own personality from scrutiny and divination, while he 1 ' 
divines everything, and he likes to make us feel that although It 
holds in his hand tbe secret of tbe universe, he will only unfold iii 
prize at his own time, and if it pleases bim, Victor Cherbuliei i 
a little like Proudhon and plays with paradoses, to shock ll 
loargeoii. Thus he amuses himself with running down Luther U 
tbe Befomiation in favour of the Eenaissancc. Of the troubles ol 
conscience he seems to know nothing. His supreme tribnnal it 
reason. At bottom he ia Hegelian and inteHectualiat. 
splendid organisation. Only sometimes he must be antipathetic U 
those men of duty who make renunciation, sacrifice, and hnmilit! 
the measure of individual worth. 

Jjily 1864. — Among tbe Alps I become a child again, witb iI 
tbe follies and naivete of childhood. Shaking off the weight of 
years, Ibe trappings of office, and all the tiresome and ridiculoia 
caution with which one lives, I phmge into the foil tide of pie 
sure, and amuse myself earn fa^on, — as it comes. In this cue 
less ligbt-bearted mood, my ordinary formulas and habits foil ai 
from me so completely that I feel myself no longer either ton 
man, or professor, or savant, or bachelor, and I remember no m 
of my past than if it were a dream. It is like a batb in Lethe. 

It makes me really believe that the smallest tUoesa whU 
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destroy my memory, and wipe out all my ptevious etifltcnce,'" 
wlien I see with what eaae I become a etranger to myself, and fall 
back onc« more into tlie conditioa of a blank ebeet, a tabula rota. 
Idfe wears such a dream-Ufpect to me that I can throw myeetf 
without any difficulty into the aitnation of the dying, before whose 
eyes all this tumult of images and forms fades into nothingness. I 
have the incouaiatency of a fluid, a vapour, a cloud, and all ia easily 
QMoaile or transformed in me ; everything paaaes and is effaced 
like the wavea which follow each other on the sea. When I aay 
all, I mean all that is arbitrary, indifierent, partial, or intellectual 
in the combinatiDnB of one's life. For I feel that the things of the 
tool, our immortal aepirationB, onr deepest afiecdonE, are not drawn 
into this chaotic whirlwind of impreasiona It ia llie finite things 
which are mortal and fugitive. Every man feels it on his death- 
bed. I feel it during the whole of life ; that is the ouly differ- 
ence between me and others. Excepting only love, thought, and 
Kberty, almost everything is now a matter of indifference to me, 
and those objects which excite the desires of most men, rouse in me 
little more than curiosity. What does it mean 1 — detachment of 
«oul, diBinterestedness, weakness, or wisdom I 

19(ft Se^tmier 1804. — I have been living for two honra with 
a noble soul — with Euginie de Gn^rin, the pious heroine of 
fraternal lova How many thoughts, feelings, griefe, in this jonmal 
of six years i Uow it makes one dream, think and live ! It 
produces a certain homesick impression on me, a little like that of 
certain forgotten melodies whereof the accent touches the heart, one 
knows not why. It is as though far-off paths came back to me, 
glimpses of youth, a confused mnrmor of voices, echoes from my 
past Purity, melancholy, piety, a thousand memories of a. past 
exiatence, forms fantastic and intangible like the fleeting shadows 
of a dream at waking, began to circle round the astonished reader. 

iOth Sfptmnier 1864. — Head Eng^nie de Gu^rin's volume again 
right and left with a growing sense of attraction. Everything 
is heart, force, impnlse, in these pages which have the power of 
sincerity and a brilliance of suffused poetry. A great and strong 
son], a clear mind, distinction, elevation, the freedom of nnconscious 
talent, reserve and depth,— nothing is wanting for this S^vign^ of 
the fields, who has to hold herself in with both bauds lest she 
should write verse, so atrong in her is the artistic impulse. 

IGth Octuber 1864.— I have just read a part of EngSnie de 
Gndrin's journal over again. It charmed me a little less than the 
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flret time. The nature secined to me as beautiful, but the life of 
Eugenie was too empty, and the circle of ideoB which occupied her, 

It is touching and wanderful to see how little Bpace is enough 
for thought to spread its wings in, but this perpetual motion within 
the four walls of a cell ends none the less by becoming wearisome 
to minds which are accnatomed to embrace more objects in their 
field of yiBion. Instead of a garden, tbe world ; instead of a library, 
the whole of literatnre ; instead of three or four faces, a whole 
people and all history, — this is what the tdrile, the philosopWo 
temper demands. Men must have more air, mora room, more horiMn, 
more positive knowledge, and they end by suffocating in this httle 
cage where Eugenie lives and moves, though the breath of beavea 
blows into it and the radiance of the stars Bhinea down upon it 

27lh October 1864 {Promenade cU la Traile). — The air thie 
raomii^ was so perfectly clear and lucid that one might have 
distinguiflhed a figure on the Vouache.'* This level and brilliant 
Ban had Bet fire to the whole range of autumn colours j amber, 
saffi-on, gold, sulphur, yellow ochre, orange, red, copper -cdoor, 
aquamarine, amaranth, shone resplendent ou the leaves which 
were still han^g from the boughs or had already fallen beneatb 
the treea. It was delicious. The martial step of our two bat- 
talions going out to their drill JTig-ground, the sparkle of the gone, 
the song of the bngles, the sharp distinctness of the house outlinM, 
sttU moist with the morning dew, the transparent coolness of all 
the shadows — every detail in the scene was instinct with a keen 
and wholesome gaiety. 

There are two forms of autumn ; there is the misty and dreamy 

(autumn, there is the vivid and brilliant antumn : almost the differ- 
ence between the two sexes. The very word autumn is both 
masculine and feminine. Has not every season, in some fiishion, 
its two sexes 7 Haa it not its minor and iU major key, its two 
sidea of light and shadow, gentleness and force? Perhaps. All 
that is perfect is double; each face baa two profiles, each coin two 
sides. The scarlet a^itumn stands for vigorous activity : the gray 
antumn for meditative feeling The one is erpansive and overflow- 
ing ; the other still and withdrawn. Yesterday our thonghte wen 
with the dead. To-day we are celebrating the vintage. 
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18(ft November 1664.— Heard of the death of , Will and 

itelligence lasted till there was an effusion on the brain which 
ipped everything. 
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bble of Mt in the blood, a drop of water in tho braiii, nnd S^^^l 
can IB out of gear, bis tuacbme faUa to piecee, bis thought vaniebea, 1 

.he world disappeara from bim liie a dream at morning. On what i 

I spider thread is hung our individiaal existence I Fragility, appear- 
»iice, notbingneaa. If it were not for our powers of eelf-detraction 
and forgelfulnesa, all the fairy world which surrottnds and draws ub 
would aeem to usbat a hroken. spectre in the darkness, an empty ap- 
pearance, a fleeting httlluoination. Appeared — disappeared^ — there 

II the whole biatoFy of a man, or of a world, or of ati infusoria. 

Time is the supreme illusion. It ia but the inner prism by 
which we decompose being and life, tie mode under which we 
perceive succeesively what is simultaneous in idea. The eye docs 
notaee a ^bere all at once although the sphere exists all at once. 
'Usher the sphere must turn before the eye which h locking at it, 
n the eye must go round the sphere. In the first case it is tho 
I yM which unroUa, or seems to unroll in time ; in the second case 
it is our thought which successively analyses and recomposes. For 
I flu lapreme intelligence there is no time ; what will ho, is. Time 
tod space are fragments of the Infinite for the use of finite 
linatnres. Ood permits them, that He may not be alone. They 
ne the mode under which creatures are possible and conceivable, 
let OS add that they are also the Jacob's ladder of innumerable 
sMps by which the crealion reascends to its Creator, participates in 
b^ig, tastes of life, perceives the absolute, and can adore the 
lithomleM mystery of the infinite divinity. That is the other 
fide of the question. Our life ia nothing, it ia true, hut our life is 
divine. A breath of nature annihUatea us, hut we surpass nature 
in penetratii^ far beyond her vast phantasmagoria to the change- 
less and tie eternal. To escape by the ecstasy of inward vision 
bom the whirlwind of time, to see oneself sub specie etemi ia the 
vord of command of all the great religions of the higher races ; and 
this psychological possibility is the foundation of all great hopes. 
Tho Boul may be immortal because she is fitted to rise towards that 
which ia neither bom nor dies, towards that which eiists 
itantially, necessarily, invariably, that is to say towards Qod. 



To know how to suggest is the great art of teaching. 
it we must be able to guess what will interest ; we must learn 
read the childish soul as we might a piece of music. Then, by simply 
changing the key, we keep up the attraction and vary the Bong. 

The genoB of all things are in every beaxt, and the g 
ciiminals as well as the greatest heroes are but different i>u<de* 
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ourealvM. Only evil grows of itaelf, while for goodnees wa ^ 
effort and courage. 

Melancholy is at the hottom of eveiything, jnat as at the end of 
rivers ia the aea.— Can it be otherwise m a world where nothing 

lasts, where all that we have loved or shall love tanst die! 

death, then, the secret of life J The gloom of an eternal raonrning 

enwraps, more or less closely, every serious and thoughtful soul, u 

night enwraps the universe. 

A man takes to 'piety' (xom a thousand different reason^ — 
from imitation or from eccentricity, from hravado or from rever- 
ence, from shame of the past or from terror of the future, from 
weakness and from pride, for pleasure's sake oP for punishment'! 
sake, in order to be able to judge, or in order to escape being 
judged, and for a thousajid other reasons ; — but he only hecoiui 
truly religioufl for religion's Bake. 

lltft JaTi/uary 1865. — It is pleasant to feel nobly — that is to 
Bay, to live above the lowlands of vulgarity. Manufactsring 
m and Ocesarian democracy tend equally to the multi- 
plying of crowds, governed by appetite, applauding charlatanian, 
vowed to the worship of mammon and of pleasure, and adoring no 
other Ood than force. What poor samples of mankind theysn 
who make up this growing majority I Oh, let ua remwn faitifol 
to the altars of the ideal t It is possible that the spiritudislB miy 
become the Stoics of a new epoch of CKsarian rule. Materialistie 
naturalism has the wind in its soils, and a general moral deterion- 
tion is preparing. No matter, eo long as the salt doea not loseiU 
savour, and so long as the friends of the higher life maintAin lb<! 
fire of Vesta. The wood itself may choke the flame, but if th« 
flame persists, the fire will only be the more splendid in the eoi 
The great democratic deluge will not after all be able to effed 
what the invasion of the barbarians waa powerless to bring ahonl 1 
it will not drown altogether the results of the higher cu.lture ; but 
we must resign ourselves to the fact that it tends in the beginniii|! 
ta deform and vulgarise everything. It is clear that sathelie 
delicacy, elegance, distinction, and nobleness, — that atticism, u^ 
hanity, whatever is suave and exquisite, fine and subtle, — all tM 
makes the charm of the higher kinds of literature and of aristooralio 
cnldvation, — vanishes simultaneously with the society which ca^ 
responds to it. — If, as Pascal,'* I think, says, ihe more one develop«t 
the more difference one observes between man and man, then w< 
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aimot Bay that tlie dcmocmtic ULEtint^t tends to laentnl devdop*' 
aent, usee it tends to make a man believe that the ptel£] 
lave «ulj to be the actme to make the merits equal also. 

SfHh March 1865. — I have just heard of fresh cases of insub' 
>ldinatiDii among the etudents. Oui youth become less and lesa 
lodle, and seem to take for their motto, " Our master is our enemy," 
rhe boy insists npon having the privileges of the yonng man, and 
the young man tries to keep those of the ga/min. At bottom all 
this is the natural consequence of our system of levelling demo- 
cciuy. As soon as diffetence of quality is, in politics, officially 
equal to zero, the authority of age, of knowledge, and of function 
diasppears. 

The only counterpoise of pure equality is military discipline. 
In military nnifonn, in the police court, in prison, or on the eseou- 
titm ground, there is no reply possible. But is it not curious that 
tlw r^iM of individual right should lead to nothing hut respect for 
tmila strength } Jacobinism hriugs with it Cfesarism ; the rule of 
Ills tongue leads to the rule of the sword. Democracy and liberty 
BiE not one but two. — A republic supposes a high state of morals, 
^ liut no such state of morals is possible without the habit of respect ; 
I ind there is no respect without humility. Now the pretension 
ftst every man has the necessary qualities of a citizen, simply be- 
OiiM he was born twenty-one years ago, is as much as to say that 
I Isbonr, merits virtue, character, and experience are to count for 
noiiii^ ; and we destroy humility when we proclaim that a man 
I McDiDes the equal of all other men, by the mere mechanical and 
Vegetative process of natural growth. Such a claim annihilates even, 
lie respect for age ; for as the elector of twenty-one is worth at, 
niiicl as the elector of fifty, the boy of nineteen has no serious rea- 
' "On to believe himself in any way the inferior of his elder by onfc 
M two years. Thus the fiction on which the political order of da» 
■liociacy is baaed enda in something altogether opposed to thafc 
' rtith democracy deairec : its aim was to increase the whole snm <rfj 
I "Wtf ; but the result is to diminish it for all. 
I The modern state is founded on the philosophy of atomism, 
Vuionality, public spirit, tradition, national manners, disappear 
I lite «o many hollow and worn-out entities ; nothing remains to 
] 'Kate movement but the action of molecular force and of dead 
I »eight. In such a theory Uberty is identified with caprice, and 
I li« collective reason and age-long tradition of an old society are 
lotiing more than soap-bubbles which the amallest urchin may 
ibiver with a snsp of the fingers. i 
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Does tliiemean that I am an opponent ofdemocracj ? H^ 
Fiction for fiction, it k the least harmful. But it is well not to cc 
found its promises with realitiea. The fiction coneiBts in the postu- 
late of all democratic government, that the great majority of tk 
electors in a state are enlightened, free, honest, and patriotic,— | 
whereas such a postulate it a mere chimera. The majority in any 
state is necessarily eomposed of the most ignorant, the poorest^ sn^ 
the least capable ; the stale is therefore at Uie mercy of accident 
and passion, and it always ends hy suucumhing at one time « 
another to the rash conditions which have been made for its eiiiit- 
ence. — A man who condemns himself to live upon the tight-rope 
must inevitably fall ; one has no need to be a prophet to foresee 
such a result. 

'ApuTTov fitv vSiap, said Pindar ; the beat thing in the world 
wisdom, and, in default of wisdom, science. States, churchet, j 
society itself, may fall to pieces ; science alone has nothing to fear,— 
nntil at least society once more fails a prey to barbarism. TTftft* 
tunately this triumph of barbarism is not impossible. The viotorj j 
of the socialist Utopia, or the horrors of a religioi 
for us perhaps even this lamentable experience. 



3d April 1866. — What doctor possesses such curative 
as those latent in a spark of happiness or a single ray of hops I 
The mainspring of life is in the heart. Joy is the vital air of the f 
soul, and grief is a kind of asthma complicated by atony. Oar de- | 
pendence upon surrounding circumstances increases with our on 
physical weakness, and on the other hand, in health there ia liber^. 
Health is the first of all liberties, and happiness gives us the enerjfj 
which is the basis of health. To make any one happy, then, it 
strictly to aiignieiit liis store of being, to double the intensity of hil 
life, to reveal him to himself, to ennoble him and transfigure hii& 
Happiness does away with ugliness, and even makes the beauty 
beauty. The man who doubts it, can never have watched the & 
gleams of tenderness dawning in the clear eyes of one who loves i 
sunrise itself is a lesser marvel. In Paradise, then, everybody w 
be beautiful. For, as the righteous soul is naturally beautiful, 
the spiritual body is but the viiibil'^y of the soul, its impalpabl 
and angelic form, and as happiness beautifies all that it penetraW 
or aiiBn touches, ugliness will have no more place in 
and will disappear with grief, sin, and death. 

To the materialist philosopher the beautiful is a mere ocddenl 
i therefore rare. To the spiritualist philosopher the beautiful i 
' !, the law, the universal foundation of things, to which 
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ana retoma aj soon as the fgrce of accident is withdrawn. Why 1 
xe we ugly 1 because we are not in the angelic state, Lecaase we d 
OK evil, morose, and unhappy. 

Heroiflm, ecatasy, prayer, love, enthuBinsin, weave a hulo round 
he brow, for they are a setting free of tlie Boul, which through 
bem gains force to make its envelope tracspareM and shine through 
lI)on all around it. Beauty is, then, a phenomenon helonging to 
he cpiritnaliEation of matter. It is a momentary transfiguration of 
he privileEed ohjeet or heing — a token fallen from heaven to earth 
a order to remind m of the ideal world. To study it^ ia to Plato- 
tiBB almost inevitably. As a powerlul electric cnrrent can reader 
oetale luminous, and reveal their easence by the colour of their 
lame, so intense life and Hupreme joy can make the most simple 
aortal dftzzlingly beautiful. Man, therefore, is never more truly I 
■um than in theee diviue atatea. 

The ideal, after all, is truer than the real ; for the ideal i 
ternal element in perishable things : it is their type, their 
heir raison tHilTe, their formula in the book of the Creator, and 
herefoi'e at once the most exact and the moat condensed expresaioD 
if them. 

1I& April 1666. — I have been meaani-ing and making a trial of \ 
he new gray plaid which is to take the place of my old mountain 1 
bawL The old aervant which has been my companion tor ten [ 
reon, and which recalls to me so many poetical and delightful I 
nemoriee, pleases me better than its brilliant succeeeor, even though I 
tlm last has been a present from a friendly hand. But can anything . I 
take the place of the past, and have not even the inanimate wit- J 
nesses of our life voice and language for us ! Qlion, ViUars, Albia- I 
men, the Bighi, the Chamossnire, and a hundred other places, 
"' )& something of themselves behind them in the meahea of 
Wllen stuff which mokes a part of my most intimate history. — 
Bn^l] besides, is the only ehivalToju article of dress which is 
D the modern traveller, the only thing ahout him which 
f be usefnl t« others than himself, and by means of which lie 
' tnay still do his dww to fair women 1 How many timea mine has 
Iwrved them for a cushion, a cloak, a shelter, on the damp grass of 
the Alps, on seats of haid rock, or in the sudden cool of the pine- 
irooi, dnring the walks, the reata, the readings, and the cliKte of 
maantain life I How many kindly smiles it bos won for me '. 
Even its blemishes are dear to me, for each darn and tear has its 
stoty, each scar ia an armorial bearing. This tear was made by » f 
basel tree under Jaman— that by the buckle of a strap on thgrjj 



r 
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Frolinalp — that, again, hj a bramble at Chanie* ; and each lii 
fairy needles have repaired the injury, 

' Mon vieux zuoDtean, que je voua remercia 
Car o'eat k vona que JB iloia oea plnisirs 1 ' 

And hoa it not been to me a &Lend in sufiering, a companion 
good and evil fortune ) It reminds me of that centaur's tui 
which could not be torn off without earrjing away the lieah i 
blood of its wearer. I am unwilling to give it up ; whatai 
gratitude for the paat, and whatever piety townrda my vanii" 
youth ia in me, seem to forbid it The warp o£ tbia rag ia wf 
out of Alpine joya, and ita woof out of human aflectiona. It 
Bayg to me in its own way — 

' FaUTie bouquet, fleurs AT^ontd'hui fan^es ] ' 

And the appeal ia one of those which move the heart, althau| 
profane ears neither bear it nor understand it. 

What a stab there is in those words, thou hast been I when t 
senae of them be^rames absolutely clear to ua. One feela o 
sinking gradually into one's grave, and the past tense sounds t 
knell or our illusiona as to ourEelvea. What is past is jtast : 
hairs will never hecorae black curia again ; the forces, the gift% I 
attractions of youth, have vanished with our young days, 
' Plus d'amour ; partact plus da joie.' 

How hard it is to grow old, when we have miaaed our life, w 
we have neilher the crown of completed manhood nor of fntl 
hood ! How sad it ia to feel the mind destining before it has d 
its work, and the body growing weaker before it baa seen it 
renewed in those who might close our eyes and honour our nai 
— The tragic solemnity of existence etrikea us with terrible fo 
on that morning when we wake to find the mournful word too 
ringing in our ears! 'Too late, the sand is turned, the 
past I Thy harvest ia nareaped — too late ! Thoa hast ' 
dreaming, forgetting, sleeping— so ranch the worse I Every 
rewords or punishes himselL To whom or of whom wouldat ' 
complain ] ' — Ala5 ! 

Slit April 1865 (JWornat), — A morning of intoricating 
fresh as the feelings of sixteen, and crowned with flowers like a bd 
The poetry of youth, of innocence, and of love, overflowed my 
Even to the light miat hovering over the bosom of the pla 
image of that tender modesty which veils the features and alii 
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iByrteiyllieiiiiiioBt thoughtsol'tlie maiden — every thing tliat I si 
B^ted my eyes and apoke to my iniagmation. It was a eacn 
knptial day I and the matin bells ringing in some distant Tillage 
emonised marvellously with the hymn of nature. ' Pray,' they 
fl, ' and love ! Adore a iatberly and beneficent Qod.' They 
galled to me the accent of Haydn ; there woa in them a ' ' ~ 
kdBcape a childlike joyonanesa, a naive gratitude, a radiant j 
srenl; joy innD<:eDt of pain and sin, like the sacred ainple- 
^rted ravishment of Eve on the first day of her awakening in the 
|r vorld. — How good a thing ia feeling, — admiration 1 It ia the 
iBd of angels, the eternal food of cherubim and aeraphin 
iX have not yet felt the air so pure, bo life-giving, so 
tdng the five days that I have been here. To breathe is a 
Uitnde. One underBtandu the delights of a bird's exiatence — - 
( emancipation from all encumbering weight — that luminous 
I empyrean life, floating in blue space, and passing from one 
u> another with a stroke of the wing. One must have a 
\ deal of air below one before one can be conadouB of such 
t fifledom as this, such lightness of the whole being. Every 
Lt has its poetry, bat the poetry of air ia liberty.— Enough ; 
aa work, dreamer ! 

iOtA May 1865.— All snakes fascinate their prey, and pure 
"iness seems to inherit the power of fascination granted to the 
L It stupefies and bewilders the simple heart, which sees it 
It nnderstanding it, which touches it without being able to 
1 in it, and which sinks engulfed in the problem of it^ like 
^ocles in Etna. Non posawm eapere te, cape me, saja the 
totelian motto. Every diminutive of Beelzebub is an abyas, 
I demoniacal act ia a gulf of darkness. Natural cruelty, inborn 
Idy and falseaesa, even in animals, cast lurid gleams, as it were, 
: that fathomleaa pit of Satanic perversity which is a moral 

II,. 

Severtbeless behind this thought there rises another which tells 
Slot sophistry is at the bottom of human wickedness, that the 
Btty of moneteiB like to justify themselves in their own eyea, 
tbU the first attribute of the Evil One is to be the father of 
Before crime is committed conscience must be corrupted, and 
f bad man who succeeds in reaching a high point of wioked- 
Iw^a with this. It is all very well to say that hatred is 
ler ; the man who hates is determined to see nothing in it but 
(t of moral hygiene. It is to do himself good that he does evil, 
■ a mad dog bites to get rid of his thirst, 
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To mjura otheca while at the aaniB time kcowingl^ 
oneself ia a step farther ; evil then becomee a frenzy, whiot, a 
turn, eharpena into a cold ferocity. Whenever a man, anilei 
influence of such a diabolical pasnion, surrenders himself to t' 
instincts of the wild or venomous heast he must seem to the sn 
a madman— a lunatic, who kindles his own Gehenna that he 01 
consume the world in it, or as much of it aa his devilish d 
can lay hold upotL Wickednesa is for ever begiimiiig a new i 
which penetrates deeper still into the abysses of abominatio; 
the circles of hell have this property — that they have no end. 
seems as though divine perfection were an infinite of the & 
degree, hut as though diabolical perfection were an infinitt 
unknown power. — But no ; for if so, evU would be the truet 
and bell would swallow up creation. According to the P 
and the Christian faiths, good is to conquer evil, and perha(»« 
Satan himself will be restored to grace, — which is as much H 
say that the divine order will be everywhere re-established, b 
will be more potent than hatred ; Qod will save His glory, and] 
glory is in His goodness. — But it ia very true that oil gratuill 
wickedness troubles the soul, because it seema to make the p 
lines of the moral order tremble within us by the sudden ir^" 



drawal of the curtain which hides from us the action o( those a 
corrosive forces which have ranged themselves ia battle a; 
divine plan. 

S6tk June 16S5. — One may guess the vhy and wherefbnf 
tear and yet find it too subtle to give any account o£ A teu ■ 
be the poetical resum^ of so many aimultaneona impressjan^ 
quintessence of so many opposing thoughts J It is Uke a dnnl 
one of those precious elixirs of the East which contain titf IT 
of twenty plants fused into a single aroma. Sometimes it ii «| 

e overflow of the soul, the running over of the cnp of n 
All that one cannot or will not say, all that one refnses U 

a oneself, — confused desires, secret trouble, suppressed ff 
smothered conflict, voiceless regret, the emotions we have si 
against, the pain we have sought to hide, our superstitioua feai^fl 
vague sufferings, our restless presentiments, our unrealised d 
the wounds inflicted upon our ideal, the dissatisfied langnoi^ 9 

' a hopes, the multitude of small indiscernible ills which » 

late slowly in a corner of the heart Uke water dropping n 

from the roof of a cavern, — all these mysterious movementa of ■ 

r life end in an instant of emotion, and the emotion c 

I itself in a tear just visible on the edge of the eyelid 
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£ rest, tesfs express joy oa well as sadness. Tbey are the 
of the powerlesanesB of tbe soul to restrain its emotion and 
im mistreBs of itself. Speecb impljes analysis ; when we are 
oe by sensation or by feeling analyaia ixaKS, and with it 
and liberty. Onr only resource, after ailence and stapor, is 
Ignage of action — pantomime. Any oppreesiye weight of 
t Gorriea ns back to a stage anterior to bnnianity, to a ges- 
sry, a aob, and at last to swooning and collapse ; that is to 
Apable of bearing the excessive strain of sensation as men, 
back Buccessively to the stage of mere animate being, and 

I that of the vegetablei Dante swoons at every turn in his 
' through bell, and nothing paints better the violence of hia 
IB and the ardour of his piety. 

And intense joy 1 It also withdraws int« itself and is 
To epeak is to disperae and scatter. Words isolate and 
life in a single point ; they touch only the circumference 

I I they analyse, they treat one thing at a time. Thua they 
olioe emotion, and chill it in doing so. The heart would 
>od over its feeling, cherishing and protecting it Its happi- 
gilent and meditative ; it listens to its own beating and feeds 
aly npon itself. 

Augiut 1865 (Oryon lur Sac). — Splendid moonlight without 
. The night la solemn and majestic. The regiment of 
sleeps while the stars keep sentinel In the vast shadow of 
ey glimmer a few scattered roofs, while the torrent, organ- 
ells its eternal note in the depths of this mountain cathedral 
las the heavens for roof. 

Bt look at this blue night and boundle^ landscape. Jupiter 
Betting on the counterscarp of the Dent du MidL From 
!Ty vault descends an invisible snow-shower of dreams, 
to a pure sleep. Nothing of voluptuous or enervating in 
e. All is strong, austere and pure. Good night to all 
r!d 1 — to the unfortunate and to the happy. Beat and 
■t, renewal and hope ; a day is dead — vivs te lendimain ! 
it is striking. Another etep made towards the tomb. 

Auffuet 1865. — I have just read through again the letter of 
nsBean to Archbishop Beaumont with a. little less admira- 
Q I ^t for it — was it ten or twelve years ago J This em- 
this precision, which never tires of itself, tires the reader in 
; ran. The intensity of the style produc 

of a treatise on mathematics. One feels the need of relax- 
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alion after it in Boraathing easy, natural, and gay. The l»gO| 
or Rousaeau demandB an amount of labour wliich nukkee ooa !> 
for recreation and relief. 

But how many writers and how many boots descend t[OB( 
Eouaeeati I On my way I noticed tbe points of depattnre of fl 
teaubriand, Lamennais, Proudhon, Proudbon, for inatanoe, moW 
the plan of hia great work, De la JvMiet dam VEglws d iM 
Bivohdiim, upon the letter of Eousseau to Beanniout ; lui ll 
volumes are a string of letters to an arcbbishop ; eluqnenoe, ^ 
and elocution ere all fused in a kind of ^ertifiagt, wliich V 
foundation of tbe whole. 

How many men we may find in one man, how many styltt 
great writer 1 Rouasenn, for instance, has created a number of h 
ent gaires. Imaginatiou transformB Kim, and he is able to pli; 
most varied parts with credit, among them even that of tie 
logician. But aa the imagination is bis intellectual ajia, — hisB 
faculty, — he ie, as it were, in all his works only half sincere, 
half in earnest. We feel that bis talent lias laid him tbe m, 
Carneadea ; it will lose no cause, however bad, as soon as the 
of honour is engaged. It is indeed the temptation of all 1*1 
subordinate things to itself and not itself to things ; to conqu 
the sake of conquest, and to put self-love in tbe place of const 
Talent is glad enough, no doubt, to triumph in a good cause 
it easily becomes a free lance, content, whatever the cause, ec 
as victory foUowa its banner. I do not know even whether a 
in a weak and bad cause is not tbe most flattering for talent, 
then divides the honours of its triumph with nothing u 

Parados is the delight of clever people and the joy of talen 
is so pleasant to pit oneself against the world, and to overbeai 
commonplace good sense and vulgar platitudes 1 Talent aiu 
of truth are then not identical ; their tendencies and their pat 
different In order to make talent obey when its inatinct ia 
to command, a vigilant moral sense and great enei^ of chi 
are needed The Greeks — those artists of the spoken or 1 
word — were artificial by the time of Ulysses, sophista by th 
of Pericles, cunning, rhetorical, and veraed in all the arts 
courtier down to the end of the lower empire. From the ta 
! the nation sprang its vices. 

For a man to make his mark, like Eousseau, by polemic 
condemn himself to perpetual exaggeration and conflict. ! 
man expiates his celebrily by a double bitterness ; he ia 
altogether true, and he is never able to recover the free disj 
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*To pick a quarrel with the world is attractive, hut 

I. Boueseau is an ancestor in all things. It was he who 
1 travelling on foot before Topffer, reverie before Rene, 
r botany before George Sand, the worship of nature before 
ilin de 8, Pierre, the demooratic theory before the Revolution 
9, political discussion and theological discuBsion before Mira- 
ad Renan, the science of teaching before Festslozzi, and 
description before De Saussure. He made music the fushion, 
sted the taste for confessions to the public He formed a 
rench Btyle, — the close, chastened, passionate, interwoven 
B know BO well Nothing indeed of Rousseau has been lost, 
body has bad more influence than he upon the French 
aon, for he waa the dtmigod of it, and stands between 
and Napoleon. Nobody, again, has had more than he upon 
iteenth century, for Byron, Ohflteaubriand, Madame de Sta^ 
)rge Sand all descend from him, 

yet, with these extraordinary talenta, he was an extremely 
y man — why 1 Because he always allowed himself to be 
d by his imagination and his sensations ; because he had no 
tl in deciding, no self-coatrol in acting. Eegret indeed on 
re would be hardly reasonable, for a calm, judicious, orderly 
n would never have made so great an impression. He came 
Uieion with his time : hence his eloquence and bis rais- 
I, His nu'ye confidence in life and himself ended in jealous 
ropy and hypochondria, 

t a contrast to Ooethe or Toltaire, and how differently they 
>od the practical wisdom of life and the management of 
gifts 1 They were the able men, — Rousseau is a visionary, 
lew mankind as it is, — he always represented it to himself 
'hiter or blacker than it is ; and having begun by taking 
wrong way, he ended in mildness. In the talent of 
a there is always something unwholesome, uncertain, stormy, 
bistical, which destroys the confidence of the reader ; and 
on ia no doubt that we feel passion to have been the govem- 
! in him as a writer ; passion stirred his imagiuation, and 
preme over bia reason. 



systems, pu'liitps, are nothing more than 

for our faults — a gigantic scaffolding whose object ia tc 

n pa our iavoarite sin. 
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The imfinislied is uoCliing. 

Great men lire the true mea, the men in whom Nature hu 
ceeded. They are not extraordinary — they are in the true m 
It is the other species of men who are not what they ought to bt 

7th January 1866. — Our Ufa ia but a soap-buhble hanging &( 
, a reed ; it is formed, expands to its full size, clothes itself witll tl 
loveliest colours of the pri^m, and even escapes at momenta In 
the law of giayitatiou : but soon the black speck appears in it, U 
the globe of emerald and gold vanishes into space, leaving h"' 
it nothing but a simple drop of lurbid water. AH the poet£ M 
made thh comparison, it ie bo striking and so true, ^o appear, 1 
shine, to disappear; to be horn, to suffer, and to die ; is it not ti 
whole sum of life, for a butlJirfly, for a nation, for a star )J 

Time is but the measure of the dif&culty of a concepflon. 
thought has scarcely any need of time, sinee it perceives the t» 
ends of an idea almost at the same moment. The thought of 
planet can only be worked out by Nature with lulwur and eT 
but supreme intelligence sums up the whole in an instant ' 
is then the successive dispersion of being, just as speech is tlie 
cessive analysis of an intuition or of an act of wilL In itself it 
relative and negative, and disappears within the absolula b 
God is outside time because He thinks all thought at onca ; Nf 
ia within time because she is only speech — the discursive u 
of each thought contained within the infinite thought ButHiti 
exhausts herself in this impassible task, for the analyas t£ I 
infinite is a contradiction. With limitless duration, 
space, and number without end, NatuTe does at least what slul 
to translate into visible form the wealth of the creative £ 
By the vastness of the abysses into which she penetrates, in ' 
effort — the unsuccessful effort — to house and contain the eWr 
thought, we may measure the greatness of the divine mind. ! 
as soon as this mind goes out of itself and seeks to exphkin ib 
the effort at utterance heaps universe npon universe, during myc 
of centuries, and still it is net expressed, and the great hann^ 
must go on for ever and ever. 

The East prefers immobility as the form of the Infinite ! t 
West, movement It is because the West is infected by the pi 
for details, and sets proud store by individual worth. Like » 
upon whom a hundred thousand francs have been bestowed,! 
thinks she is multiplying her fortune by counting it out in p 
of twenty sous, or five centimes. Her passion for progreaa ii 
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I the product of aa infatufltion, which consiets in foi^etting 
i to be aimeii at, and absorbing her.ielf in the pride and 
of each tinj step, one after the other. Child that she ia, 
!Ten capable of confounding change with improvement — 
jg over again, with growth in perfectnesa. 
tie bottom of the modem maji there ia alwaya a gceat thirat 
forgetfulneBa, Belf-distraction ; he has a eeccet horror of all 
nakea him feel hia own littleneaa ; the eternal, tlie infinite, 
>n, therefore Bcara and terriiy him. He wishcB to approve 

to admire and congratulate himself ; and tberufore he tuma 
3m. all those problems and abjssea which might recall to 

own nothingneea. This ia what makes the real pettiness of 
' of our great minda, and accounts for the lack of personal 
among ns — civiliaed parrotfl that we are — as compared with 
b of the desert; or explain a the growing frivolity of our 
more and more educated, no doubt, but also more and more 
lal in all their conceptions of happiness. 
i, then, is the service which Christianity — the Oriental 

iu our culture — renders to us Westerns. It checks and 
balances our natnral tendency towards the passing, the 
nd the changeable, by fixing the mind upon the contempla- 

etemal things, and by Platonising our affectionH, which 
Be would have too little outlook upon the ideal world, 
nity leads UB back from dispersion to concentration, from 
less to self-recollection. It reetorea to our soula, fevered 
thousand sordid desires, nobleness, gravity, and calm. Just 

it a bath of refreshing for our actual life, so religion is a 
refreshing for our immortal being. What is sacred has a 
ig virtue ; religious emotion crowns the brow with an 

and thrilla the heart with an ineflahle joy, 
ink that the adveraarieB of religion as such deceive them- 
is to the ueeda of the Weatem man, and that the modem 
rill lose its balance as Boon as it has passed over altogether 
crude doctrine of progress. Wa have always need of the 
, the eternal, the absolute; and since acieuce contents itseU 
hat is relative, it necessarily leaves a void, which it is 
ir man to fill with contemplation, worship, and adoration, 
jn,' said Bacon, 'ia the spice which is meant to keep life 
irruption,' and this is especially true to-day of religion taken 
Plalonist and Oriental sense. A capacity for Belf-reeollection 
ribUidrawal from the outward to the inward — is iu fact the 
i aU. noble and nscful activity. 

, indeed, to what is seriouB, divine, and sacred, is 
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becoming more and more difficult, because of tbe growth 
BiuuBty within the Church itsdf, the increasing worldlint 
giouB preaching, and the universal agitation and disquiet of 
But such a return is more and more neceasary. Without it thi 
is no inner Life, and the inner lifti is the only means wherebf' 
may oppose a profitable resistance to circnrastance. If the at 
did not carry with liim his own temperature he could not go in 
the pole to the equator, and remain himself in spite of all. I 
man who has no refuge in himself, who lives, so to apeak, in 1 
iront rooms, in the outer whirlwind of things and opinions, is I 
property a personality at all ; he is not distinct, tree, origiiul, 
cause, — in a word, lome one. He is one of a crowd, a taxpayer, 
elector, an anonymity, but not a man. He helps to make up 1 
mass — to fill up the number of human consumers or produeeu 
but he interests nobody but the ecooomist and the statistidq 
who take the heap of sand as a whole into consideratiaD, withoi 
troubling themselves about the uninteresting uniformity of U 
individual grains. Tlie crowd counts only as a massive element^ 
force — why ? because its coostitueut parts are individually inB| 
ni£cant ; they are all like each other, and we add them up liked 
molecules of water in a river, gauging them by the fathom inttm 
of appreciating th^m as individuals. Such men are redcoiied tl 
weighed merely as bo many bodies : they have never been ind 
vidoalised by conscience, after tie manner of aoyds. 

He who floats with the current, who does not guide 
according to higher jirinciplefl, who has no ideal, no couTictions,- 
Buch a man is a mere article of the world's furniture — a tbii 
moved, instead of a living and moving being — an echo, not avoii 
The man who has no inner life is the alave of his surroundings, 
the barometer is the obedient servant of the air at rest, anil tl 
weathercock the humble servant of the air in motion. 

2let January 1868, — This evening after supper I did not knc 
whither to betake my solitary self. 1 was hungry for conversattOB 
society, exchange of ideas. It occurred to me t^ go and tee 01 

frienda the a ; they were at supper. Afterwards we went ht 

the salon : mother and danghttir sat down to the piano and nng 
duet by Boieldieu. The ivory keys of the old grand piano, whii 
the mother had played on before her marriage, and which In 
followed and translated into music the varying fortunes of 6 
I'aniily, were a little looae and jingling ; but the poetry of the n 
Bang in this faithful old servant, which had been a friend in 
u vigila, and the echo of a lifetime of duty, a 
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i virtue. I waa more moved than I can ssy. It was like ^^^^ 

f DickenH, ond 1 felt a rush of aympstby, uutoucbed either 1 

> egotism or by melancholy. i 



r by melancholy. 
Twenty-five years I It aeema to me a dream as for 
Doemed, and I can Bcarcely helicve my eyes, or this inanimate 
Itncss to ao mau; lustres passed away. How strange a thing to 
M lived, and to feel mjaeii so fat from a past which yet ie ao 
Ment to me I One doea not know whether one is sleeping or 
tking. Time is bnt the epace between our memories ; as soon as 
t eeaee to perceive this apace, time has disappeared. The whole 
b of on old man may appear to him no longer than an hour, or 
B still ; and as soon as time is but a moment to ue, we have 
tend upon eternity. Life is hut the dieam of a shadow : I felt 
new this evening with strange intensity. 

i&tK January 1866 {Nine o'clock in the morning).— The gray 
Drtain of mist has spread itself again over the town : everjlhing 

dark and dull. The bells ore ringing in the distance for some 
■tival ; with this exception everything ie calm and silent. Except 
r the crackling of the fire, no noitie disturbs my sohtude in thia 
ndest hone, the shelter of my thonghte and of jay work, where 
la nun d middle age carrim an the life of hie student-youth 
iOioat the zest of youth, and the sedentary professor repeats day 
r day the habits which he farmed as a traveller. 

What is it which makes the charm of this existence outwardly bo 
iiren and empty t Liberty I What does the absence of comfort 
id of all else that is wanting to these rooms matter to me 7 Thi 
ings are indifferent to me. I find under thia roof light, qoiet, 
«lter. I am near to a dster and her children, whom I love ; my 
aterial life ia assured — that ought to be enough for a bachelor. 
I . Am I not, besides, a creature of habit 1 — more attached to 
« mniut I know, than in love with pleasures unknown to me. I 
n, then, free and not unhappy. — Then I am well off here, and I 
lonld be ungratefiil to complain. Nor do L It is only the heart 
tiich sighs and seeks for something more and better. Tha heart 
an insatiable glutton, as we all know, — and for the rest,' ^ho is 
ithout yeamingal It is our destiny here below. Only some go 
rough torments and troubles in order to satisfy themselves, and 
1 without Bucoeae : others foresee the inevitable result, and by a 
Uelf t«Bignation save themselves a barren and fruitless effort. 
ooe we cannot be happy, why give ourselves so much trouble 1 

ia best to limit oneself to what is strictly necessary, 
■terolf ftnd by role, to content oneself with a little, and t 
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no value to anything but peace of conscience and a sense 

It is true that this iteelf is no small arabition, and that it only 
landa us in aaother impossibility. No,— the BimpleBt 
submit oneself wholly and altogether to God. Everything els^ II 
saith the Preacher, ia hut vanity and vexation of spirit. 

It is a long while now since this has been plain to me, aii 
since this religious renunciation has been sweet and familiar to iu> 
It is the outward distractions of life, the examples of tJie worR 
and the irresistible influence eierted upon ns by the current <t 
things which make us forget the wisdom we have acquired ajid tin 
principles we have adopted. That ia why life is such we 
This eternal beginning oveP again is tedious, even to repulsj 
would he so good to go t^ sleep when we have gathered the fruit Of 
eiperience, when we are no longer in opposition to the suprenK 
will, when we have broken loose from sel^ when we are at peace 
with all men. Instead of this, the old round of temptations, dis- 
putes, ennuis, and forgettings, has to he faced again and again, and 
we fall back into prose, into (^mmonness, into vulgarity. Hw 
melancholy, how humiliating ! ' The poets are wise in withdrawing, 
their heroes more quickly from the strife, and in not dragging them 
after victory along the common rut of barren days. 'Whomfl* 
gods love die young,' said the proverb of antiquity. 

Yea, but it is our secret self-love which is set upon this SaWB 
from on high ; auch may be our desire, but such is not the will«f 
Qod. We are to be exercised, humbled, tried, and tormented tt 
the end. It is our patience which is the touchstone of our virS* 
To bear with life even when illusion and hope are gone ; to awsj* 
this position of perpetusJ. war, while st the same time loving (nij 
peace ; to stay patiently in the world, even when it repels 
place of low company, and seems to us a mere arena of bad pv 
sions ; to remain faithful to one's own faith without breaking ifii 
the followers of the false gods ; to make no attempt to escape (Ofi 
the human hospital, long-suffering and patient as Job npon V 
dunghill ;— this ia duty. When life ceases to be a promise it Sal 
not cease to be a task ; its true name even is Trial, 

2d April 1866 (Momex). — The mow is melting and a damp ft 
is spread over everything. The asphalte gallery which mna litt 
the eahn is a sheet of quivering water starred incessantly hyfl 
hurrying drops falling from the sky. It seems as if tmi em! 
touch the horizon with one's hand, and the miles of coimtiy irtdl 
were yesterday visible are all hidden under a thick gray curtaia. 
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Tliia irapriEonment transporte me to Shetland, to Spitzbei^eiv 
to Nom-ay, to the Ossiaiuc countrieB of miat, where man, thrown 
look upon himself, feeb his heart beat more quickly and his 
bought expand more Ireelj' — bo long, at least, as he ia not frozen 
knd congealed bj cold. Fog has certainl]' a poetry of its own — a 
pace, a dreamy charm. It does for the daylight what a lamp does 
fbr OS at night ; it tuma the mind towards meditation ; it throws 
die Boul back on iteelf. The sun, as it were, sheds us abroad in 
Nature, scatters and disperses ns ; miat draws us together and con- 
eeutrates us — it is cordial, homely, charged with feeling The 
poetry of the sun has something of the epic in it ; that of fog and 
Kitst IB elegiac and religious. Pantheism is the child of light ; 
mirt engenders faith in near protectors. When the great world ia 
dint oS from ns, the house becomes itself a small universe. 
Bhrouded in perpetnol mist, men love each other better ; for the 
only reality then is the feinUy, and, within the family, the heart; 
■ltd the greatest thoughts come from the heart, — eo says 
moraUst. 

Sth April 1866. — The novel by Miss Mulock, Jolm Balifaa,' 
■Cmitlenian, is a bolder book thou it seems, for it attucks in the 
finglieh way the social pMblem of equality. And the Bolutioa 
reached is that every one may become a gentleman, even though 
be may be bom in the gutter. In its way the story protests 
against conventional superiorities, and shows that true nobility 
eoDdsta in character, in personal merit, in moral distinction, in 
Ovation of feeling and of language, in dignity of life, and in eelf- 
%spect. This is better than Jacobinism, and the opposite of the 
toere brutal passion for equality. Instead of dragging everybody 
down, tlie author simply proclaims the right of every one to rise, 
A man may be bom rich and noble~he is not bom a gentleman. 
This word is the Shibboleth of England ; it divides her into two 
I halves, and civilised society into two castes. Among gentlemen — 
r, equality, and politeness ; towards those below — contempt, 
, coldness, and indifference. It is the old separation be- 
ftthe ingeniii and all others ; between the tX^vdipoi and the 
TOi, the continuation of the feudal division between the 
f and tlie rotvriers. 

t, then, is a gentleman t Apparently he ia the free man, 

1 who is stronger than things, and believes in personality 

aior to all the accessory attributes of fortune, such as rank 

er, and as constituting what ia essential, real, and intrinsic- 

iBy valuable in the individual. Tell me what you are, and I will 



Eigen,'^^^™ 



the I 
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ily opposMi 



tell yoa what you are worth. ' God and my I 
only motto he believes in. Such an idea! U happily o_ 
that vulgar ideal which is equally English, the ideal of wealll 
with ita formula, ' How muck is he worth ? ' In a country wbm 
poverty is a crime, it is good to he able to say that a nabob u 
not as Buch be a gentleman. The mercantile ideal and the chivst 
rous ideal counterbalance each other ; and if the one produces I 
ugliness of Englu^h fiociely and its brutal aide, the other serves a 
compensation. 

The gentleman, then, is the roan who is master of hinuAlf^ t 

, respects hiniEelf, and makes others respect, him. The enence 

^K gentlemanlinesa ia eelf-Tule, the sovereignty of the souL It met 

^^B a character which posse^ea itself a force which governs itsel^'l 

^^M liberty which affiima and regulates itself, according to the tfpa I 

^^T true dignity. Such an ideal is closely akin to the Roman typal 

^^ fiignitoi cum oMdoriiaie. It is more moral than intellectnal, It 

is partioularly suited to England, which is pre-eminently fl 

country of will — But from self-respect a thousand other thing! il 

derived — such as the care of a man's person, of his langua^ of Id 

noQ^ynauners ; watchfulness over his body and over his soul ; domiiiict 

over his instincts and his passions ; the effoti to be aelf-guffieiad; 

the pride which will accept no favour ; carefulness not to eipi 

himself to any hurailiatioa or mortifiuation, and to maintain himMl 

independent of any human caprice ; the constant protection of loi 

honour and of his self-respect. Snch a condition of sovereigD? 

insomuch as it is only easy to the man who is well bom, wi 

bred, and rich, was naturally long identified with birth, rank, ai 

above all with property. — The idea ' gentleman' is, then, derivt 

from feudality ; St is, as it were, a milder version of the seigneUE 

In order to lay himself open to no reproach, a gentleman w 

keep himself irreproachable ; in order to be treated with conodn 

tion, he will always be careful himself to observe distance^ t 

apportion respect, and to observe all the gradationa of conventiOBi 

^^ politeness, according to rank, age, and sitnation. Hence it foUoa 

^L that he will be imperturbably cautious in the presence of a etranga 

^H whose name and worth are unknown to him, and to whom 1 

^V might perhaps show too much or too little courtesy. He igaoB 

^~ and avoids him ; if he is approached, he turns away , if be I 

addressed, he answers shortly and with havieur. His politenea) ; 

not human and general, but individual and relative to pera 

This is why every Englishman containe two different men, — 

turned towards the world, and another. The first, the outer i 

is a citadel, a cold and angular wall ; the other, the iuuei n 
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K:, fiSectionate, cordial, and loving creature. Such a type 
jrmed in a moral climate full of icides, where, in the 
bee of an indifferent world, the hearth alone ia hospitable. 

So that an analyaia of the national type of gentlemen reveals to 
H the natore and the Iiistory of the nation, as the ftuit reveala the 



llh Aprii 1866. — If philoaophy ia the art of underafanding, it 
ia evident that it must begin bj Bsturating itself with facta and 
realitieB, and that premature abstraction kiila it, just ae the abuse 
(^ fasting deetrofb the body at the age of growth. £eaideB, we 
only nnderstand that which ia al^ready within us. To understand 
fa to poeae^ the thing understood, first by sympathy and then by 
intdligeDce. Instead, then, of first diamembering and disaecting 
Ihe object to be conceived, we should begin by laying hold of it in. 
its etuembU, then in its formation, last of all in its parts. The 
proeeduic ia the eanie, whether we study a watch or a plant, a work 
of an or a character. We must study, respect^ and question what 
we want to know, instead of maesacring it. We must assimilate 
Otmelvea to things and surrender ourselves to them ; we must open 
oar minde with docility to their infiuence, and steep ourselves in 
(Iwir spirit and their distinctive form, before we offer violence to 
tfieni by dissecting them. 

1 4th April 1 868. — Panic, confudoo, mum qm peut on the Bourse 
at Paris. In our epoch of indtvidualiam, and of ' each man for 
bimself and Ood for all,' the movemeats of the public funds are all 
that now represent to as the beat of the common heart. The 
colidarity of interests which they imply counterbalances the sepa- 
ntenesB of modem affections, and the obligatory sympathy they 
impose upon ua recalls to one a little the patriotism which bore the 
Ibroed I&ies of old days. We feel ourselves bound up with and 
compromised in all the world's affairs, and we must interest our- 
lelvea whether we will or no in the terrible madiine whose wheels 
may cmsh ua at any moment Credit produces a restless society, 
trembling perpetually fur the security of its artificial basis. Some- 

. &mee Society may forget for a while that it is dancing upon a 

I tolcano, hut the least rumour of war recalls the fact to it inexurably. 

' Cud-houses are easily mined. 

All this aniiety ia intolerable to those humble little investors 

I wIkj, having no wish to be rich, ask only to be able to go about 
ftni work in peace. But no ; tyrant that it is, the world cries to 

|rk%.'Peace, peaw, — there is no peace : whether yon will or no fon . 
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fihuU Btiffer and tremble with me 1 ' To accept 1 

dots Nature, and to reaigo oneself to the will of an indwi^ 

e does to deatiny, is not easy. We bow to the goveni" 
Ood, but ve turn against tlie despot. No man likes to eb^ 
Bhipwreck of a vessel in which he has been embarked by 
and which has been steered contrary to hja wish and hi) 
And yet such is perpetually the case in life. We allot u! fV' 
the faulta of the few. 

Human eoUdarity is a fact more evident and mote ceittJ* 
personal reaponsibility, and even than individual hberiji 
dependence has it over our independence ; for we are only ' 
dent JD will and desdre, while we are dependent upon oui — _ 
upon Nature and society ; in short, upon everything in m '*B 
without us. Our liberty is confined to one aingle point TTeiWf ■ 
protest against all these oppressive and fatal powers ; ft oQl 
say, Crush me, — you will never win my eoneent ! We miyilfa 
an exercise of will, throw onrselvea into opposition to neM«^ 
and refuse it homage and obedience. In that consists OUF uUwf 
liberty. But eicept for that, we belong, body and goods, to ft 
world. Wa are its playthings, as the dust is the plaything of ft*] 
wind, or the dead leaf of the floods. God at least respecti W! 
dignity, but the world rolls us contemptuonsly along in its metdlSlj 

res, in order to make it plain that we are its thing and id: 
chattel j 

All theories of the nullity of the individual, all pantheistic IH; 
materialist conceptions, are now but so much forcing of an open 
door, so much slaying of the slain. As soon as we cease to gltui^ 
this imperceptible point of conscience, and to uphold the valoBOl 
it, the iudividiml becomes naturally a mere atom in the hniim 

M, iVhich is but an atom in the planetary mass, which is a mW 
nothing in the universe. The individual is then but a nothing w 
the third power, with a capacity for measuring its nolhingneal 
, Thought leads to resignation. Self-doubt leada to passivity, nd 
passivity to servitude. — From this a voluntary submission, ia thi 
only escape, that is to say, a state of dependence religiously accepted 
a vindication of ourselves as free beings, bowed before duty oaif 
Duty thus becomes out princitde of action, our source of enoigj 
the guarantee of our partial independence of the world, the conditiM 

jur dignity, the sign of our nobility. The world can neltbe 
make me will nor make me will my duty ; here I am my own an 
only master, and treat with it as sovereign with sovereign. It boU 
my Ijody in its clutches ; but my soul escapes and braves it, 1^ 
thought and my love, my faith and my hope, are beyond its leMJ 
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ttf true beings the essence of m; nattire, mj'self, remain inviolate 
■nd inaccessible to the world's attacks. In this respect i 
pester than the imiverse, which baa mass and not will ; we become 
met more independent even in relation to the human moas, which 
dao can deetioj nothing more than our happine^ juat aa the man 
of the oniyetse can destroy nothing more than oni body. — Submia- 
maa, then, ia not defeat ; on the contraiT, it ia strength. 

'* - 28ti April 1866. — I have just read the procis-verbal of the 
Conference of Pastors held on the 15th and 16th of April at Paris. 
Hie qnestion of the Gapematnial has e:plit the Church of France in 
fwa The Liberab insist upon individual right ; the orthodox upon 
Uie notion of a Church. And it is true indeed that a Church is an 
sffiftnation, that it aubdata hy the positive element in it, by definite 
heHef; the pare critical element dissolves it. Protestantism is a 
combination of two factora — the aothority of the Scriptures and 
tree inquiry ; as soon as one of these factors is threatened or dis- 
appears, Protestantiam disappears ; a new form of Christianity 
■ucceeds it, as, for example, the Church of the Brothers of the 
Holy Ghost, or that of Chriatian Theiara. As for aa I am con- 
cent, I eee nothing objectionahle in such a result, but 1 think 
the friends of the Proteatant Church are lineal in their refusal to 
■handon the Apostles' Creed, and the individualists are illogical in 
imagining that they can keep Protestantism and do away with 
aalhority. 

It is a question of method which separates the two camps. I 
am fnndamentally separated from both. As 1 understand it, 
CSariatianity is above all rehgions, and religion is not a method, it 
ii a life, a higher and supernatural life, mjstical in its root and 
piactical in ita fruits, a communion with God, a calm and deep 
enttiDfflaam, a love which radiates, a force which acts, a happiness 
which overflows. Iteligion, in short, ia a state of the soul. These 
quarrela aa to method have their value, bnt it is a secondary value ; 
they will never console a heart or ediiy a conscience. This is why 
I feel so little interest in these ecclesiastical struggles. Whether 
&e one party or the other gain the majority and the victory, what 
is essential is in no way profited, for dt^ma, criticism, the Church, 
are not religion ; and it is religion, the sense of a divine life, which 
mattera. ' Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
■nd all these things shall be added unto you.' The most holy ia 
the most Christian ; this will always be the criterion which is least 
deceptive. 'By this ye ehall know my disciples, if they have loTS 
ma to another.' 
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Aa is tbe worth of the iodividual, eo ie the wordi of h. 
Popular inBtinct and philosophic reaaoa ore at one on this { 
Be good and pious, patient and heroic, faithful and devoted, bwaUJ 
and charitahle j the catechism which has taught you these things il 
beyond the reach of blame. By religion we live in God ; httl alf 
theee qnarrela lead to nothing but life with men or with casBocto 
There is therefore no eqiuvalence between the two points of view, f 

Perfection as an end, — a noble example foi sustenance ou Im 
way, — the divine proved by its own eiceDence, — is not this u 
whole of Christianity 1 God manifest in all men, is not this iti 
true goal and consununation ? 'I 

iOth Septnrtbtr 1866. — My old friends are, 1 am afraid, dietp-- 
pointed in me ; they think that I do nothing, that I have deceiveil'' 
their expectations and their hopes. I too am disappointed. AIL 
that would restore my self-re«pect^ and give me a right to be proodi 
of myself, seems to me nnattainahla and imposaihle, and I fcJl bid: 
upon trivialities, gay talk, distractions. I am always equally lack-H 
ing iu hope, in faith, in. resolution The only difference is that my 
weakness takes sometimes the form of despairing melancholy sod| 
sometimes that of a cheerful quietism. — And yet I read, I talk, I 
teach, I write, but to no effect ; it is as though I were walking ii 
my sleep. The Buddhist tendency in me blunto the facnlty ot tn> 
self-^vernment and weakens the power of action ; self-distrust kiOi 
bU desire, and reduces me again and again to a fundamental Kif&- 
cism. I care for nothing but the serious and the real, and I oil 
take neither myself nor my cireumatancea seriouBly. I hold oj 
own personality, my own aptitudes, my own aapLTations, too che^ 
I am for ever making hght of myself in the name of all that B 
beautiful and admirable. In a word, I bear within me a perpemil 
self-detractor, and this is what takes all spring out of my li/tr-I 
have been passing the evening with Charles Heim, wlu^ in la> 
sincerity, has never paid me any literary compliment. As 1 lot* 
and respect him, he is forgivetL Self-love has nothing t« do wili 
it — and yet it would he sweet to bo praised by so upright a fnendl 
It is depressing to feel oneself silently disapproved of; I will trytil 
satisfy him, and to think of a book which may please botk UB' 
and Scherer. 

6tk Oetobrr 1866. — I have just piclted up on the at^is a UlA 
yellowish cat, ugly and pitiable. Sow, curled up in a chair at 
seems perfectly happy, and as if he wanted nothing nu 
a being wild, nothing will induce him to leave me, and M 
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» follow^ me from room to room all day. I have notliiiig at 
^tiiat ie eatable in the bouse, but what I have I give him — that 
I look and a earsas — and that Beeme to be enough for 
at least for the moment. Small animals, email children, 
{ liveB,^ — thej are all the same as far as the need of protection 
^neas ia concerned. . . , People have sometimee said to 
|).tbat weak and feeble oreatiirea are happy with me. Perhaps 
L fact hfl« to do with some special gift or beneiipent force 
pdeh flows from one when one is in the sympathetic state. I 
S often a direct perception of auch. a force ; but I ara no ways 
i of it, nor do I look upon it ob anything belonging to me, but 
Iply as a natural gift It seems to me sometimes as though I 
o the birds to build in my beard as they do in the head- 
line cathedral saint ! After all, this ia the natural state 
i the true relation of mun towards all inferior creatures. If man 
I what he ought to be he would he adored hy the animals, of 
a he is too often the capricious and sanguinary tyrant. The 
md of Saint Francis of Assisi is not so legendary aa we think ; 
t BO certain that it was the wild beasta who attacked 
a first . . . But to exaggerate nothing, let us leave on one side 
t beaate of prey, the camivora, and those that live by rapine and 
lighter. How many other species are there, by thouaaiids and 
a of thousands, who ask peace from us and with whom we per- 
WE^ing a brutal war ) Our race is by far the most 
puetive, the most hurtful, and the most formidable, of all the 
' a of the planet It has even invented for ita own uue the 
jit of the strongest, — a divine right which quiets its conscience 
Ethe fac^ of the conquered and the oppressed ; we have outlawed 
^ that lives except ourselves. Bevolting and manifest abuse ; 
8 and contemptible breach of the law of justice I The bad 
h and tj^pocrisy of it are renewed on a small scale by all sue- 
' I Twurpeis. We are always making Ood oui accomplice, that 
« may legalise our own iniquities. Every successful massacre 
Knmsecrated by a Te Deum, and the clergy have never been 
J in benedictions for any victorious enormity. So that 
fli, in the bft gitming , was the relation of man to the animal 
fl that of people to people and man to man. 

i have before us an expiation too seldom noticed but 
gether just All crime must be expiated, and slavery is the 
■Ijtian among men of the sufTerings brutally imposed by man 
ii other living beings ; it ia the theory bearing its fruits. — The 
over the animal seems to me to cease with the need 
pfence and of subsistence, So that all unnecessary murder and 
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torture are cowardice and even crime. The animal renders a 
vice of utility ; man. in return owes it a meed of prolecliDn an 
kiudnesB. In a word, the animal has claims on man, and the i 
has duties to the animal. ^Buddhism, no doubt, exaggerates 
truth, hut the Wcaterua leave it out of count altogether. A 
win come, however, when our standard will be higher, ovt 
humonit; more exacting, than it is to-day. Homo furniini lupm 
said Hobhes : the time will come when man will be humane evtn 
for the wolf — homo hupo homo. 

SQth Becemler 1866. — Soeptieiam pure and eimple as the only 
aafeguard of intellectual independence, — sucb is the point of vie* 
of almost all our young men of talent Absolute freedom from 
credulity seemB to them the glory of man. My imprearion 
always been that this excessive detachment of the individual bm. 
all received prejudices and opiniona in reaKly does the work rf 
tyranny. This evening, in listeniag to the conversation of 
OUT most cultivated men, I thought of the EemiiBBance, of (li» 
Ptolemies, of the reign of Louis XY,, of all those times in wMeh 
the exultant anarchy of the intellect hae had despotic goreminert 
for its correlative, and, on the other hand, of England, of HoUudi 
of tlie United States, countries in which political liberty u 
at the price of necessary prejudices and & priori opinions. 

That society may hold together at all, we must have a princifb 
of cohesion — that is to aay, a common belief principles 
and undisputed, a series of practical axioms and institutions wind 
are not at the mercy of every caprice of public opinion. By treat- 
ing everything as if it were an open question, we endanger eveij- 
thing. Doubt is the accomplice of tyranny. ' If a people wH 
not believe it must obey,' said TocqueviUe. All liberty impli* 
dependence, and has its conditions ; this is what negative aid 
quarrelsome minda are apt to forget, They think they can i> 
away with religion ; they do not know that rehgion ia indeslnu- 
tible, and that the question ia simply, "Which will you bsftt 
Voltaire plays the game of Loyola, and vice versa. Between tbev 
two there is no peace, nor can there be any for the aociety whici 
has occe thrown itself into the dilemma. The only solution lies i« 
a free religion, a religion of free choice and free adhesion. 

23d December 1866. — It is raining over the whole aky — as 
at least as I can see from my high poiot of observation. All il 
gray from the Sal&ve to the Juia, and from the pavement to 
doudi ; evei^hing that one sees or touches is gray ; colony 
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■nd gaiety ore deiLd — ea/ih living thing seems to lie liidden i 
own particular BteU, — What are the birds doing in aucli weattor 
U this I We who hove food and Bhelter, fire on the heartli, booia 
*roiind ua, portfolioa of engravinga close at hand, a nestful of 
diEamB in the he&rt, and a whirlwind of thoughts ready to rise 
from the ink-bottle, — we find Nature ugly and triiU, and turn away 
our eyes from it ; hot you, DOor aparrowa, what can yon be doing ? 
Bearing and hoping and waiting 1 After all, Ib not this the task 
of each one of ua ? 

I have just been reading over a volume of this Journal, and 
bel a little ashamed of the languid complaining tone of 90 much 
of it These pages reproduce me very imperfectly, and there 
are many thiuga in me of which I find no trace in them. I sup- 
pose it is because, in the first place, sadneBs takes up the pen 
more readily than joy ; and, in the next, because I depend so much 
upon Burrounding circumstances. When there is no call upon me, 
snd nothing to put me to the test, I fall back into melancholy ; 
ftnd so the practical man, the cheerful man, the hterary man, does 
aot appear in these pages. The portrait is lacking in proportion 
ind breadth 1 it is one-sided, and wants a centre; it has, as it were, 
been painted from too near. 

The true reason why we know ourselves eo little lies in the 
difScolty we find in standing at a proper distance from ourselves, 
in taking up the right point of view, so that the details may help 
■ Bttiier than hide the general effect. We must learn to look at our- 
■elves socially and historically if we wish to have an exact idea of 
OUT relative worth, and to look at our life as a whole, or at least as 
one complete period of life, if we wish to know what we are and 
what we are not. The ant which crawla to and fro over a face, 
the fly perched upon the forehead of a maiden, touch them indeed 
bnt do not see them, for they never embrace the whole at a 
glance. 

Ib it wonderful that misunderstandings should play so great a 
part in the world, when one aeea how difficult it is to produc 
fcithful portrait of a person whom one baa been studying for m 
than twenty yeara ? Still, the effort has not been altogether lo 
its reward has been the sharpening of one's perceptions of the outer ' 
Vorld. If I have any special power of appreciating different shades 
of mind, I owe it no doubt to the analysis I have eo perpetually 
Uid ouBnccesatully practised on myself. In fact, I have always 
t^aided myself aa matter for study, ond what has interested me 
auwt in myself has been the pleasure of having imder my hand a 
nun, a person, in whom, as an authentic spedmen of human nature 
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I could follow, withoot importunity or indiacretion, all 
morphosea, the secret thoughts, the heart-beata, and 
of hiuoaiiitf. Mj att«Dtioa has been drawn to myself inipergtmiltl 
anil philosDphicitlly. One uses what one has, and one muat ahip 
one's arrow out of one'a own wood. 

To arrive at a faithful portmt, micfesBion must he convertei 
into simultaneoiuneES, pluridity into unity, and all the c' 
phenomena muat be traced back to their easence. There 
men in ma, according to time, pkce, BUirounding, and o 
and in tlieir restless diversity I am for ever escaping mytelt 
Therefore, whatever I may reveal of my past, of my Journal, or rf 
myself, is of no use to him who is without the poedc intuition, ud 
cannot recompose me as a, whole, with or in spite of the 
which I confide to him. 

I feel myself a chameleon, a kaleidoscope, a Proteus ; cbangeaU) 
in every way, open to every kind of polarisation ; fluid, virtoit 
and therefore latent — latent even in manifestation, and abseuti 
in presentation, I am a sjwctator, so to speak, of the molecnlu 
whirlwind whicli men call individual life ( I am conacioua 
incesaont metamorphosis, an irresistible movement of ciintjiw^ 
which is going on within me. I am sensible of the flight, lit 
revival, the modification, of all the atoms of my bein^ all tin 
particles of my river, all the radiations of my special force. 

This phenomenology of myself serves both as the magic lanters 
of my own destiny, and as a window opened upon the mysteijfll 
the world, I am, or rather, my sensible conBciousneas 
trated upon this ideal standing-point, this invisible threshold, as it 
were, whence one hears the iinpetuons passage of time, mailing sod 
foaming as it flows out into the changelees ocean of etenutf- 
After all the bewildering distractionH of life, after having drowotd 
myself in a multiplicity of trifles and in the caprices of this fa^tin 
existence, yet without ever attaining to self-intoxication or aHi- 
delusion, I come again upon the fathomless abyss, the sOent ii4 
melancholy cavern where dwell ' DU MiiMer,''" where sleeps thit 
which neither lives nor dies, that which has neither moremen^ 
nor change, nor extension, nor form, and which lasts when *11 
else passes away. 

Dans I'itorriel azur do I'insondable espace 
8'envBloppo de paii notra globo ogitea : 
Homme, onvslappB aiasi tasjoars, reve qoi 
Du calme firmament de ton etemite. 
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OassVi, nth January 1867. 

' Eheu fngac«a, Postume, Postume, 



Ilie&r the drops of my life fallin g diBtinctly one by one into tlia 
lieroniing abysa of eternity. I feel my days flying before the pur- 
■•ot of death. All that lemaina to me of weeks, or months, or 
jniB, in which I may drink in. the light of the sun, eeems t 
*iDOTe than a dngle night, a summer night, which scarcely coiinti, J 
I Wuae it will so Boon be at an end. 

Death ! Silence ! Eternity I What mysterieB, what n 
(Anot to the being who longs for happiness, immortality, perfection )' 
, ^SioK shall I be to-morrow — in a little while — when the breath of 
,'^te has forsaken me I Where will those be whom I love ? 
^Vhilher are we all going ) The eternal problems rise before us in 
'■flwir implacable solemnity. Mystery on all sides I And faith the 
wdy star in this darkness and uncertainty 1 

No matter ! — bo long as the world is the work of eternal good- 
MiUB, and eo long as conscience has not deceived us. — To give 
Sitppineas and to do good, there is our only law, our anchor of 
■•Ivation, our beacon hght, our reason for eiieting. All religions 
Sn^ cnunble away ; so long as this Burvivea we have still an ideal, 
■nd life is worth living. 

Nothing can lessen the dignity and value of humanity bo long 
ililrthe religion of love, of unselflahnesa and devotion endures ; and 
ttffaa can destroy the altars of this faith for us so long as we feel 
Unnelves still capable of love. 

ItA April 1867 (Sewn a.m.) — Bain storms in the night— 
•taster is showing its April caprice. From the window one 
* gray and melancholy sky, and roofs glistering with rain. ' 
i>|iriiig is at its work. Yes, and the implacable flight of time i 
Siiving Mi towards the grave. Well — each baa his turn 1 



I am overpowered with melancholy, languor, lasaitude. 
Onging for the last great sleep has taken posaession of me, combated, 
lowever, by a thirst for sacrifice — sacrifice heroic and long-sustained. 
— Are not both simply ways of escape from oneself 1 'Sleep, or 
i«lf-*arrender, that I may die to self I ' — such is the cry of the 
Icart. Poor heart ! 
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17th April 1867- — Awake, thou that aleepeat, and rise from tlu 

Wlat needs perpetually refresliing and renewing ii 
store of courage. By nature I am to easilj di^usted with life, I 
fall a prey bo readily to despair and [leBaimigm. 

' The happy man, ae this csntiiry is able to produce him,' 

according to Madame , is a !Vellmiide, one who keeps a brew 

face before the world, and distraots himself as best he can &om 
dwelling upon the thought which ia bidden at tiia heart — a thougiil 
which has in it the sadneas of death — the thought of the iirepu- 
able. The outtvard peace of such a man is but despair 
masked ; his gaiety ia the careleasnesa of a heart which haa lost ill 
its illusiane, and haa learned to acquiesce in an indefinite patting 
off of happineea. His wisdom is really acclimatisation to sacrifice 
his gentleness should be taken to mean privation patiently bomB 
rather than resignation. In a word, he submits to an existence il 
which he feels no joy, and he cannot hide from himself that all llit 
alleviations with which it is strewn cannot satisfy the souL 
thirst for the iaflnita is never appeased. God ia wanting. 

To win true peace, a man needs to feel himself directed, p» 
doned, and sustained hy a supreme power, to feel himself in ibt 
right road, at the point where God would have him be, 
with God and the universe. This fiiith gives strength and wJni. 
I have not got it. All that is, seems to me arbitrary and fartnitoui. 
It may as well not be, as be. Nothing in my own circnmstiuiMl 
seems to me providential. All appeals to me left 
responsibility, and it is this thought which disgusts me with tba 
government of my own life. I longed to give myself up wholly W 
some great love, some noble end ; I would willingly have lived »i>i 
died for the ideal — that ia to say, for a holy cause. But 
impoaaibUity of this made clear to me, I have never sinci 
serious interest in anything, and have, as it were, but amani 
myself with a destiny of which I was no longer the dupe. 

Sybarite and dreamer, will you go on like this to the end^« 
ever tossed backwards and forwards between duty and happinM 
incapable of choice, of action ) la not life the test of our mcfll 
force, and all these inward waverings, are they not temptation! • 
the soul 1 

eth Septmber 1867, Weissemhin'^^ {Ten o'clock in Qtt morvik 
— A marveUouB view of blinding and bewildering beauty, 
a milky sea of cloud, flooded with morning light, the rolling ml 
of which are beating up against the base of the wooded e 
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the Weiaaensteiii, the vaet circle of the Alps Boars to a sublimE 
height The eaat^m side of the horizon is diowned in the aplen- 
donrs of the rising mists j but from the Todi westward, the whole 
chun floats pure and clear between the milky plain and the pale 
blue ekj. The giant asaemhlf is Bitting in council above the 
Talleys and the lakes still submerged in vapour.— The Clariden, 
tlje Bpannorter, the Titlis, then the Bernese calosd from the Wetter- 
hom to the Diahlerets, then the peaks of VauiJ, Valais, and Fri- 
bourg, and beyond these high chains the two kings of the Alpa, 
Uont Blanc, of a pale pink, and the bluish point of Monte Rosa, 
peering out through a cleft in the Doldenhom ; — such is the com- 
pontion of the great anowy amphitheatre. The outline of the 
hoiuon takes aU possible forma : needles, ridges, battlements, pyra- 
mids, obelisks, teeth, &ngs, pincers, horua, cupolas ; the mountain 
profile sinks, rises again, twists and sharpens itaeK in a thousand 
ways, but always so as to maintain an angular and serrated line. 
Only the inferior and secondary groups of mountains show any 
hif{e curves or sweeping undulations of form. The Alps are more 
than an upheaval ; they are a tearing and gashing of the earth's 
' anrface. Their granite peaks bite into the sky instead of caressing 
iL The Jura, on the contrary, spreads its broad bock complacently 
under the blue dome of air, 

Eieeen o'dock. — The sea of vapour has risen and attacked the 
inoantaina, which for a long time overlooked it like so many huge 
*eefe. For a while it surged in vain over the lower slopes of the 
.^lp«. Then rolling back upon itself, it made a more successful 
lonilaught upon the Jura, and now we are enveloped in its moving 
*»ve8. The milky sea has become one vast cloud, which has 
'kwatlowed up the plain and the mountains, observatory and ob- 
fcrver. Within tliiB cloud one may hear the sheep-bells ringing, 
■Mnd see the sunlight darting hither and thither. Strange and 
bndM sight ! 

The Hanoverian pianiat has gone ; the family from Colmar has 
,Si>iie; a young girl and her brother have arrived. The girl b very 
^Wetty, and particularly dainty and elegant in all her ways ; she 
*Wraa to touch things only with the tips of her fingers ; one com- 
']^rea her to an ermine, a gazelle. But at the same time she has 
'Bid interests, does not know how to admire, and thinks of herself 
^ e than of anything else. This perhaps is a drawback insepar- 
> from a beauty and a figure which attract all eyes. She i^ 
' s, a townswoman to the core, and feels hersel f out of plai 
I great nature, which probably seems to her barbarous and iAl 
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bred. At any rate aba doea not let it interfere w 
way, and paradea herself on the mountains with her little bonnet ui 
her scarcely perceptible mnshode, ae though she were an the boilB 
yard. She belongs to that class of tonrists so amoBingly drawn lij 
Tijpffer. Character : naivs conceit, CoTintry : France. BSa ' 
of life : fashion. Some clevernesa but no sense of reality, n 
standing of nature, ao consciousness of the manifold diveraiijesfl 
the world and of the right of life to be what it ie, and to foUoir if 
own way and not ours. 

This ridiculous element in her is connected witli the en . 
national prejudice which holds Fiance to be the centre jiointof A 
world, and leads Frenchmen to neglect geography and langoag* 
The ordinary French townsman is really deliciously stupid in spiW i 
of all his natural cleverQess, for he understands nothing but hini, | 
self. His pole, his axis, his centre, hie all is Paris, — oi even \m l 
— Perisian manners, the taste of the day, fashion. Thanks lo tbi 
organised fetishism, we have millions of copies of one single ongin) j 
pattern ; a whole people moving together like bobbins in the stuiw 
machine, or the legs of a single corps (Porm^B, The result b wondM-] 
ful but wearisome ; wonderful in point of material strength, weaMi 
some psychologically, A hundred thousand sheep a 
inatructive than one sheep, but they furnish a hundred thouss 
times more wool, meat, and manure. This is all, you may ft 
that the shepherd — that is, the master— requires. Very well, b 
one can only maintain breeding-farms or monarchies on these pi ' 
ciples. For a republic you must have men : it cannot get on m 
out individualities. 

Noon. — An exquisite eiToct, A great herd of cattle aje nmii 
across the meadows under my window, which is juat illuminil 
by a furtive ray of sunshine. The picture has a ghostly suddenni 
and brilliancy ; it pierces the mists which close upon it, like 1 
slide of a magic lantern. What a pity I must leave this place e 
that everythii^ is so bright I 

The calm Eca says more to the thoughtful soul than the a 
BBS. in storm and tumult. Bat we need the understanding of etet 
things and the sentiment of the infinite to be able to feel tl 
The divine state par eaxellence is that of silence and repose, becat 
all speech and all action are in themselves limited and fugitii 
Napoleon with his arms crossed over his breast is more expWBsi' 
than the furious Hercules beating the air with his athlete's 
People of passionate temperament never understand this. They U 
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^Hlensitive to tbe eaaTgy of eaccessioa ; they know nothing of ■ 
Wf energy of condenBation. They can only be impreBEed hy acts 
B«3 effects, by noise and effort. They have no instinct of con- 
Mooplfltion, no Hense of the pure cause, the fixed source of all 
lOrement, the principle of all effects, the centre of all light, which 
Dee not need to spend itaelf in order to be sure of ita own wealth, 
or to throw itself into violent motion to be certain of its own power. 
lie srt of passion is sure to please, but it is not the highest art ; 
I is true, indeed, that under the rule of demooraoy, the serener and 
timer forma of art become more and more difficult ; the turbulent 
tod no longer knows the gods. 

Minds accUEtomed to analysis nevei allow ohjectiona more thas J 
half-value, because they appreciate the Tsriable and relativa 
laments which enter in. 

A well-governed mind learns in time to find plea 
hU tlie true and the juBb. 

lOth Jamiary 1868 (Eleven p.m.) — Wa have had a philosophical 

fetiB.g at the house of Edouard Glaparfede.^* The question on the 
T of tbe day was the nature of aenaation. Ckpar^de pronounced 
ffihe absolute subjeetivity of all eipeiience — ^in other words, for 
■e idealism — -which ia arauaiag, from a naturalist. According to 
alone emts, and the universe is hut a projection of the 
a phantasmagoria which we ourselves create without suspecting 
I, believing all the time that we are lookera-on. 

a which objectifies itself as phenomenon. The ego, occording.J 
a a radiating force which, modified without knowing whatjB 
I is that modifies it^ imagines it, by virtue of the principle 

' — that is to say, produces the great illusion of the objective 
1 order so to explain itself. Our waking life, therefore, is 
ore connected dream. The seK is an unknown which gives 
b to an infinite number of unknowns, hy a fatality of its natur& 
imed np in the consciousness that nothing exists bat 
In other words, the intfiUigent issues from the 
_ iotelligible in order to return to it, or rather the ego explains 
keif by the hypothesis of the lum-ego, while in reality it ia bnt a 
beam, dreaming itselt We might say with Scarron— 

•Et ja via Toroliro d'un esprit 
Qui trajait I'otnbre d'un system e 
Atpc I'ombro de TombrB memo.' 
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Thu abolition of natare by imtoral science is logical, and it wa^ ifti 

fact, Schelling's starting-point. From the standpoint of pbyaii' 

nature is but a. neceesary illuBton, a constitntional holludiutiaafl 
We only escape &om tliis bewitchment by the moral activi^ of tt 
ego, which feelfl itself a cause and a free cause, and which bj ill 
responsibility breaks the spell aad issues from the enchanted ciidi 
of Maia. 

Is ike indeed the tme goddess 1 Hindoo wisdom Imf 
i the world aa the dream of Brahma. Must we bol 
Lth Fichte that it is the individual dream of each indtvidoal 4*f 
iTery fool would then he a oosmogonic poet producing the firewok 
of the universe under the dome of the infinite. — But why ^ 
give ourselves such gratuitous trouble to leam 1 In our 
at least, nightmare excepted, we endow ourselves with o 
ubiquity, hberty, and omniscience. Are we then lea 
.and inventive awoke than asleep 1 

35'^ January 1 86S. — It is wlien the outer man begins to di 
diat it becomes vitaUy important to us to believe in 
and to feel with the Apostle that the inner man ia renewed fiH 
day to day. — But for those who doubt it and have no hope of i 
For them the remainder of life can only be the compulsory di| 
memherment of their small empire, the gradual dismantling I 
their being by inexorable destiny. How hard it is to bear — W 
long-drawn death, of which the stages are melancholy and the a 
inevitable ! It is easy to see why it was that Stoicism mainlsuw 
Qia right of suicide. — What is my real faith 1 Has the universal, 
or at any rate the very general and common doubt of science 
invaded me in my turn ? I have defended the cause of the immor- | 
tality of the soul against those who questioned il, and yet when 1 
have reduced them to silence, I have scarcely known whether l( 
bottom I wna not after all on their side. I try to do without hopei 
but it is possible that I have □□ longer the strength for it, an^ 
that, like other men, I must be eustained and consoled by a belief, 
' 8 belief in pardon and immortality — that is to say, bj 
lUB belief of the Christian type. Heason and thought grow 
like muscles and nerves. They must have their sleep, ixi 
sleep is the relapse into the tradition of childhood, into 
hope. It takes bo much effort to maintain oneself ii 
ilional point of view, that one falls back into prejudice by pun 
laation, just aa the man who stands indefinitely always ends bj 
the ground and reassaming the horizontal position. 
is to become of as when everything leaves us, — bealtbi 
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m^ BiieetioDf, tlie ErefihneEB of secBation, memoiy, capacity for 
fvA, — vhEn the ram seems W ns to have loal its warmth, and life 
■ stripped of ail its cbaim ? What is to become of qb irithont 
bopel Most we either harden or forget? — There is but one 
Unrer, — keep ch>6e to dntv. Never mind the fatoie, if only you 
htTe peace of conscience, if yoa feel yourself reconciled, and in 
fcsBnony with the order of things. Be what you ought to be ; the 
nrt i» God's aSaii, It is for Him to know what is best, to take 
I CK« of Hie own glory, to ensure the faappinesa of wliat dependi 
Him, whether by another life or by annihilaticin. And supposing 
fttie were no good and holy God, nothing but universal being, the 
Ttw of the all, an ideal without hypostasis or reality, duty would still 
U the key of the enigma, the pole-st&i of a wandering humanity. 
' Fois ee que dois, advienne que pourra. ' 

ISA January 1868. — Blessed be chUdhood, which brings down 
nmcthing of heaven into the midst of oar rough earthlinesa. 
These 80,000 daily births, of which ctatietics tell ns, represent as 
it were an effusion of innocence and freshness, atmggling not only 
■piDSt the death of the race, but against human corruption, and 
Ae universal gangrene of sin. All the good and whoJesome feeling 
vKieh ia intertwined witti childhood and the cradte is one of the 
WRt9 of the providential government of the world. Suppress 
tlia life-giving dew, and human society would be scorched and 
deTastated by selfish passion. Soppodng that humanity had been 
Mmpofed of a thoneand millions of immortal beings, whose number 
andd neither increase nor diminish, where ehould we be, and 
irhat should we be ] A thons&nd times more learned, no doubt, but 
1 thonaand times more evil There would have been a vast accuitiTi- 
lation of science, but all the virtues engendered by suffering and 
devotion — that is to say, by the faraily and society — would have 
no existence. And for this there would be no compensation. 

Blessed be childhood for the good that it does, and for the good 
which it brings abont carelessly and tmconscionsly, by aimply mak- 
ing ns love it and letting itself be loved. What little of Paradise 
we see Btill on earth is due to its presence among us. Without 
falhediood, without motherhood, I think that love itself would not 
be enough to prevent men from devouring each other — men, that 
Ib to saj, such aa human passions have made them. The angels 
bave no need of birth and death as foundations for their life, 
~ e their life is heavenly. 

Jciruary 1868.— I have been finishing About'a Mainfroy [Let 
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Mariaget d* Province). What Bubtletjr, what clBTOmeaa, what h 
what aptomi .' About Js a maater of epithet, of quick light-wingd 
satire. For ail his cavalier freedom of maimer, his work is Doncei™ 
at bottom in a spirit of the subtlest ironj, and hia detaclmient «l 
mind is BO great that he is able to make sport of everything, tt 
mock at others and himself, while all the time amnaing himself ffi 
tremel7 with his own ideas and iaventioDB. This is indeed the Sou- 
acteristio mark, the common aignature, bo to apeak, of «pri( lite Ml 

Irrepressible mischief indefatigable dastioity, s power of Inn* 
nous mockery, delight in the perpetual disohai^ of innnmsnibb 
arrows from an inexhaustible quiver, the unquenchable laughter d 
eome little earth-bom demon, perpetual gaiety, and a radiast fotH 
of epigram, — there are all these in the true humorist. SlvM » ' 
innumerabiUi, said Eraamus, the patron of all these dainty mackea 
Folly, conceit, foppery, aillineas, affectation, hypocrisy, attituJinira 
and pedantry of all shades, and in all forms, everything that pos 
prances, bridles, struts, bedizens, and plumes itself, everything Ui 
takes itself seriously and tries to impose itself on mankind,— 
all this is the natural prey of the satirist, so many targets read; fa 
his arrows, so many victims offered to his attack. And ve i 
know how rich the world is in prey of this kind < An aldenni)^ 
leaat of folly is served up to him in perpetuity ; the specttdd 
society offers him an endless Twce de GwnaeheP With what'^ 
he raids through his domains, and what signs of deatructum n 
massacre mark the path of the sportsman 1 Hja hand is infolGli 
like his glance. The spirit of sarcasm lives and thrivea in d 
midst of universal wreck ; ita halla are enchanted and itself invtil 
nerable, and it braves retaliations and reprisals because itself it 
mere fiash, a bodilesa and magical nothing, 

Clever men will recognise and tolerate nothing but clevemeM; 
every authority rouses their ridicule, every superstitioD 
them, every convention moves them to contradiction. Only foMt 
flnda favour in their eyes, and they have no toleration foe anylliii!( 
that is not purely natural and spontaneous. And yet ten detrtf 
men are not worth one man of talent, nor ten men of talent word 
one man of genius. And in the individual, feeling i: 
cleverness, reason is worth as much as feeling, and c 
over reason. 11^ then, the clever man is not moveable, he may I 
least be neither loved, nor considered, nor esteemed, 
make himself feared, it is true, and force others to respect his ii 
dependence ; but this negative advantage, which is the result of 
negative superiority, brings no happiness with iL CleTemesi ' 
eervioeahla for everything, sufficient for nothing. 
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8A March 1868. — Madame kept me to have lea witb ' 

three youug fi'ieuils of hers — three aiaters, I think 
'youngest are eitremel/ pretty, the dark one aa pretty as the blonde. 
li^ieir fresh &cefl, radiant with the bloom of youth, were a perpetual 
Ideligbt to the eye. This electric force of beauty haa a beneficent 
'«8ect npon the man of letteis ; it acts as a real leatorative. Sen- 
CttiTe, unpreeeionable, absorbent aa I am, the neighbourhood of 
'Iiealth, of beauty, of intelligence and of goodneBS, ezercisee a power- 
ful influence upon my whole being ; and in the same way I am 
troubled and affected just as easily by the presence near me of 

I troubled Uvea or diseased bouIb. Madame said of me tltat I 

jjnast be ' superlatively. feminine ' ia all mj perceptione. This 
; i«Sidj~aympatGy~a1id~BeBeitiveness^]a~T1ie reosoii of it If I had hut 
'desired it ever so little, I ehould have had the magical clairvoyance 
of the BomnambuliBt, and could have reproduced in myself a num- 
iW of strange phenomena. I know it, but I have always been on 
' my guard against it, whether from indifference or from prudence. 
When I think of the intuitions of every kind which have come to 
me since my youth, it seems to me that I have lived a multitude of 
fi?eB. Every characteristic individuality shapes itself ideally in me, 
or rather moulds me for the moment into its own image ; and I 
hava only to turn my attention upon myself at such a tima to bo 

idile to understand a new mode of being, a new pbeso of bunion 
nature. In this way I have been, turn by turn, mathematician, 
moffldon, savant, monk, child, or mother. In these states of univer- 
sal sympathy I have even seemed to myself sometimes to enter into 
the condition of the animal or the plsjit, and even of an individual 
animal, of a given plant. This faculty of ascending and descending 
metamorphosis, this power of simplifying op of adding to one's 
individuality, has sometimes astounded my friends, even the most 
subtle of them. It has to do no doubt with the extreme facility 
which I liave for impersonal and objective thought, and this again 
aoeonnts for the difficulty which I feel in realising my own indi- 
viduality, in being simply one man having his proper numl^er and 
ticket. To withdraw within niy own individual limits has always 
seemed to me a strange, arbitrary, and conventional process. I 
■eem to myself to be a mere conjuror's apparatus, an instrument of 
imon and perception, a person without personality, a subject with- 
out any determined individuality — ^an instance, to speak technically, 
of pore ' determmability ' and 'form ability,' — and therefore I can 
only resign myself with difficulty to play the purely arbitrary part 
of a private citiMn, itiRcribed upon the roll of a particular town o 
• puticulur country. In action I feel myself out of plac 
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true milieit u contempUtion. Pure virtuality and perfect eqnili- 
briuiu — in theee I am most at borne. There I feel mjseU tne, 
diHint«reBted, and Bovereigii. le it a call or a temptation T 

It represents perhaps the oacillation between the two geniiui% 
the Greek and the Roman, the eaatern and the western, tha 
ttnoient and the ChriBtian, or the struggle between the two 
ideals, that of liberty and that of holiness. Liberty raises ni 
tn the gods ; holiness prostrates ns on the ground. Action limiti 
UB ; whereas in the state of contemplation we are endlessly ei' 
pansive. Will localises us ; thought universaliseB us. My eonl 
wavers between half a dozen antagonistic general conceptions, be- 
cause it is responsive to aD the great inslincts of human nature, and 
its aspiration is to the absolute, which is only to be reached throu^ 
a succession of contraries. It has taken me a great deal of time to 
understand myself, and 1 frequently find myself beginning ova 
again the study of the oft-solved problem, so difBcult ia it for ns la 
maintain any fixed puint within us. I love everything, and detest 
one thing only — the hopeless imprisonment of my being within • 
single arbitrary form, even weie it chosen by myself. Liberty fn 
the inner man is then the strongest of my paaaions — perhaps my only 
passion Is such a passion lawful 1 It has been my habit to tbink m, 
but intenuittenLly, by flt« and staiU. I am not perfectly gme of it 

nth March 1868. — Women wish to be loved without a wly « 
a wherefore ; not because they are pretty, or good, or well bied, a 
graceful, or intelligent, but because they are themselves. All 
analysts seems to them, to imply a loss of consideration, a suboidini- 
tion of tbeir personality to something which dominates and meastm* 
it. They will have none of it ; and their instinct is just. As mmB 
aa we can give a reason for a feeling we are no longer under lbs 
spell of it i we appreciate, we weigh, we are Iree, at least in prin- 
ciple Love must always remain a fascination, a witchery, if tlie 
empire of woman ia to endure. Once the mystery gone, the powa 
goes with it. Love mast always seem to us indivisible, insoluble 
superior to all analysis, if it ia to preserve that appearance li 
infinity, of something supernatural and miiscnlous, which malui 
its chief beauty. The majority of Ijeings despise what they nnda^ 
stand, and bow only before the inexplicable. The feminine triumph 
par excellence is to convict of oliacurity that virile inteUlgence which 
makes so much pretence to enlightenment And when a in 
inspires love, it is theu especially that she enjoys this proait' 
triumph. — I admit that her exultation has its grounds. Still, it 
ae that love — true and profound love — should be a eouia 
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a religion and a revelation, in which there is no 
lower victories of vanity. Great souls care only 
and to the spirit which hovere in the aight at the 
of artifice seems a diagracefal puerility. 

19(A March 1868. — What we call little things are merely the 
causes of great thinga ; they are the beginning, the embryo, and it 
U the point of departure which, generally epeakiiig, decides the 
whole (ntore of ao eiistence. One single black speck may be the 
be^nning of a gaTigrene, of a stona, of a revolntioD. From one 
insgnifieant misunderstanding hatred and separation may finally 
HHie, An enormons avalanche begins by the displacement of one 
Uom, and the conflagration of a town by the fall of a match. 
AlmoHt everything comes from almost nothing, one might think. 
It is only the first crystallisation which is the affair of mind ; the 
ldtuiuit« i^gregation is the affair of inass, of attraction, of acquired 
momentum, of mechanical acceleration. Eistory, like nature, Ulus- 
bataa for as the application of the law of inertia and agglomeration 
which is put lightly in the proverb, ' Nothing succeeds like success." ^_ 
Find the right point at startii^ j strike straight, begin well ; every- 1 
ttring depends on it. Or more simply still, — provide yourself with 
gowl luck, — for accident plays a vast pnit in human affairs. Those 
who have SDCceeded most iu this world (Napoleon or Bismarck} 
eoaleee it ; calculation is not without its uses, but chance makes 
mock of calculation, and the result of a planned combination is in 
no wise proportional to its meriL From the aupematural point of 
view people say : ' This chance, as you call it, is, in reality, the 
aclioii of providence. Man may give himself what trouble he will, 
— God leads him all the same.' Only, unfortunately, this supposed 
intervention as often as not ends in the defeat of zeal, virtue, and 
derotion, and the success of crime, stupidity, and selfishness. Poor, 
BOtcIy-tried Faith ! She has bat one way out of the difficulty — the 
word Mystery I — It is io the origins cf things that the great secret 
of destiny lies hidden, although the breathless sequence of after 
errots has often many surprises for ns too. So that at first alght 
history seems to ns accident and confusion ; looked at for the 
second time, it seems to ns logical and necessary ; looked at for the 
third time, it appears to as a mixture of necessity and liberty ; on 
the fourth examination we scarcely know what to think of it, for 
if (oree is the source of right and chance the origin of force, we 
eame back to our first explanation, only with a heavier heart than 
vlieit we b^an. 

la DemocritQs right after all I Is Chance the foundation of 
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evecytbing, all lawa being but the itnaguiatiojiB of 
whicb, itself bom of accident, boa a cerUun pow&r of siJf-deceptil 
and of inventing laws nhicb it believea to be real and objectin 
juat as a man who dreams of a meat thinks that he ia eating, wh) 
in reality there is neither table nor food nor gueat nor aoorishinen 
Eveiythiiig goea on aa if there were order and reason and lo^ 
the world, while in reality everything ia fortuitous, accidental, a 
apparent. The universe ia but the kaleidoscope which tuina wMi 
the mind of the ao-called t-l'i'nlt'r' g being, who is himself a cnjiod 
without a cause, an accident conscious of the great accident oroi 
bim, and who amuses himself with it so long as the phenoma 
of his vision lasts. Science is a lucid madnesa occupied in tabuh 
ing ite own necessary hailucinationa. — The philosopher laughi, 
he alone escapes being duped, while he sees other men the vict 
of peraiatent illnaion. He is like some miacbievous apectator of 
ball who has cleverly taken all the strings from the violins, 
yet sees musiciana and dancers moving and pirouetting before 
as though the music were still going on. Such an experience w( 
delight bim oa proving that the universal St Vitoa' dance is 
nothing but an aberration of the inner couaciouanees, and that 
philosopher ia in the right of it as against the general creduli^ 
la it not even enougk simply to shut one's ears in a ballroom, 
believe oneself in a mad-house ) 

The multitude of religions on the earth must have very much ' 
same effect upon the man who has killed the religtoua idea in himael 
But it ia a dangerona attempt, this repudiation of the common lair 
the race — tbia claim to be ia the right, as against all the world. 
It is not often that the philosophic scoffers forget thenueh 
for others. Why should they 1 Self-devotion is a aerions thii 
and seriousnesa would be inconsistent with their rdb of moclutj 
To he unaclflah we must love ; to love we must believe in tl 
reality of what we love ; we must know how to suffer, how to fo 
get ouiaelves, how to yield ouraelvea up, — in a word, how to I 
serious. A apirit of incessant mockery meaoa absolute 
it is the sign of a thoroughgoing egotism. If we wish to do g 
to men we must pity and not despise them. We niuat learn to 
of them, not ' What fools 1 ' but ' What unfortunates I ' The ] 
simiat or the Nihilist seems to me leas cold and icy than the mt 
ing atheist. He reminds me of the sombre words of Ahasvdras > 

' Voua qui uianquM do chirit^, 

Tremlilez & man supplice Strange : 

Ce n'est point sa divinity, 

ffest I'hunmniti que Di«u vcnge I ' ' 
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It is lietter ta be lost than to be saved &11 alone ; and it ia a wrong 
to one's Irind to niali to be wise without making others aijare out 
wudom. It is, beeides, au illauon to suppose that ench a privilege 
■ possible, when everything proves the aoliiiarity of individu^ 
tod when no one can thmk at all eicept h; means of the general 
■tore of thought, accumulated and refined by centuries of CTiHiva- 
tion and experience. Absolute individualism is an absurdity. A 
man nwy be isolated in his own particular and temporary milieu, 
but every one of our thoughts or feelings finds, has found, and will 
find, its echo in humanity. Such an echo is immense and far- 
reeonnding in the case of those representative men who have been 
adopted by great fractions of humanity as guides, revealera, and 
tefoTmerB ; bat it erista for everybody, Every sincere utterance 
of the soul, every testimony faithfully borne to a personal convic- 
tion, is of use to some one and aonie thing, even when you know it 
not, and when your mouth is stopped by violence, or the nooea 
taghtena round your neck. A word spoken to some one preaerves 
■a indestructible influence, just as any movement whatever may he 
metamorphosed, but not undone. — Here, then, is a reason for not 
mocking, for not being silent, for affirming, for acting. We mnst 
have faith in truth ; we must seek the true and spread it abroad 
tte must love men and serve them. 

9fA April 1868. — I have been spending three hours over Lotzrfl 
big volume {Qeadachic der Aeithtiik ia Deutschland). It begii 
Ittractively, but the attraction wanes, and by the end I was very- 
lired of it. Why ! Because the noise of a mill-wheel sends 
tlwp, and these pages without paragraphs, these interminable 
chapters, and this incessant dialectical clatter, affect me as though 
I were listening to a word-mill. I end by yawning like any 
smple non-philoaophical mortal in the face of aU this heaviness 
ud pedantry. Erudition, and even thought, are not everything. 
An occasional touch of espril, a little sharpness of phrase, a little 
Tlvacity, imagination, and grace, would spoil neither. Do these 
pedantic books leave a single image or formula, a single new or 
striking fact behind them in the memory, when one puts them 
down 1 No ; nothing but confusion and fatigue. Oh for clear- 
ness, terseness brevity J - Diderot, Voltaire, and even Oaliani I A 
short article by Sainte-Beuve, Scherer, Benan, Victor Cherbuliez, 
gives one more pleasure, and mokes one think and refiect more, 
than a thousand of these heavy Oerm&n pages, stuffed to the brim, 
uid showing rather the work itself thtui its results. The Qermana 
giktiter fuel for the pile ; it is the French who Vi"'!!'' it. ~ 
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heaven'B sake, spare me four Incat^tiom ; giv& me facte or tjm ^ 
Keep yonr vate, your moBt, y<mT dreg*, in the bAckgtoimd. W'n«l 
I ask i> wine — wine which will sparkle in the glace, BAd ttlmuULe 
iotelligence instead of weighing it down. 

lllh April 1868 (Mom«x mr Salivt).—! left town in 
storm of wind, which wae raising douda of doat along the anb-l 
urban roada, and two houra later I found m^aelf soTelj initallcd I 
among the mountains, joet like last year. I think of stayi. 
week here. . . . The sonndi of the village are wafted to inj i 
window, barkings of distant dcga, voices of women at the lounu.n, . 
the Bonga of birds in the. lower orchards. The green carpet of Um 
plain ia dappled by paaaing ahsdows thrown opon it by the clondi; 
the landscape boa the charm of delicate tint and a sort of Ungidd 
grace. Already I am fuU of a sense of weUbeing, I am tasting tla 
joya of that contemplative state in which the soul, iasning fraa 
itself, becomes as it were the soul of a country or a landscape, and' 
feels living within it a multitude of lives. Here is no niore reai*- 
anca, negation, blame ; everything ia affirmative ; I feel myself ii 
honnooy with nature and with surroundinga, of which I seem U 
myeelf the expression. The heart opens to the immensity of 
things. This is what I love I l^am, mihi rat, mm rat rdmt niHimit- 
ter» ccnor. 

13 A A'prii 1668 {EaMer Day), Momex, Eight a-w. — The day hai | 
opened solemnly and religiously. There ia a tinkling of bells from 
the valley ; even the fields seem to be breathing forth a canticle at \ 
pr^e. — Humanity must have a wonbip, and, all things conaidered, 
is not the Christian worship the beat amongst those which have 
exiated on a loi^ scale? The religion of ain, of repentance, end 
reconciliation — tie rehgion of the new birth and of etemal life-- 
is not a religion to be ashamed of. In spite of all tbe abemtioni 
of fanaticiam, all the superstitions of formalism, all tbe ugly taper- 
stmctures of hypocrisy, all tbe fantastic puerilities of theology, tbe 
Gospel haa modified the world and consoled mankind. Ckriati«i) 
humanity is not much better than Pagan humani^, but it would 
be much worse without a religion, and without thia religion. Eveir 
religion proposes an ideal and a model ; the Christian i ~ 
aubUme, and its model of a divine beauty. We may h"r 
from the cburchea, and yet bow ourselves before Jesus. \\ 
be snapicioaa of the clergy, and refuse to have anything t^j • 
catechiama, and yet love the Holy and the Jnat, who came 
■nd not to curse. Jesna will always snpply us with the beat ciili- I 
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tisnk of Cbi'istianity, and when ChriBtianity has passed away the ] 
tdigion of Jeaus wiil in all probability Buryive. After Jesus a 
Qod we sball come back to faith in the God of Jesiu. 

Five o'clock p.m. — I have been for a long walk through C^zai^SB, 
Eeeri, and the Yvee wooda, returning by the Pont du Loup. The 
wather was cold and gray.— A great popular merrymaking of aome 

. wit, with its multitude of bloueea, and its dxume and fifes, baa 
l»een going on riotoualy for an hour under my window, The crowd 
laa eong a number of songa, drinking songs, ballads, romances, but 
tH more or lees heavy and agly. The muse has never touched our 
wnintij people, and the Swjbs race is not graceful even ia its gaiety. 
A bear in high spirits — this is what one thinks ot The poetry it 

.prodnces loo is desperately vulgar and commonplace. Why ? In 
the first place, because, in spite of the pretences of our democratic 
philoBOphies, the elates whose backs are bent with manual labour 

■ are (BHthetically inferior to the others. In the next place, because 
our old rustic peasant poetry is dead, and the peasant, when he 
triee to share the music or the poetry of the cultivated classes, only 
■ncceeds in caricaturing it, and not in copying it. Democracy, by 
laying it down that there is but one class for all men, has in fact 
^e a wrong to everything that ia not first-rate. As we can no 
longer without offence judge men according to a certain recognised 
order, we can only compare them to the best tliat eiieta, and then 
they naturally seem to us more mediocre, more ugly, more deformed 

■ Ihui before, If the passion for equality potentiaUy raises lie 

■ ftverage, it nally degrades nineteen -twentieths of individuals below 
Iheic former place. There is a progress in the domain of law and 
t falling back in the domain of art. And meanwhile the artists 
Me multiplying before them their hite-noire, the bourgeois, the 
Philistine, the presumptuous ignoramus, the quack who plays at 
•rieocB, and the feather-brain who thinks himself the equal of the 
intelligent. 

' CommonnesB will prevail,' as De CandoUe said in Hpeaking of 
the graminaceous plants. The era of equality means the triumph 
ot mediocrity. It is disappointing, bat inevitable j for it is one of 
time's revenges. Humanity, after having organised itself on the 
iMsis of the dissimilarity of individuals, is now organising itself on 
tbe baais of their similarity, and the one exclusive principle ia about 
M true a» the other. Art no doubt wiU lose, but justice wiU gain. 
b not universal levelling-dovm the law of nature, and when all haa 
been levelled will not bU have been destroyed 1 So that the world 
1i striving with all its force for the destiuction of what it has itaelf 
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brought forth 1 Life is the blind pnrsuit of its o 
has been aaid of the wicked, nature alao works for her o 
appointment, she labours at what she hates, Bhe weaves her O' 
ahroud, and piles up the Bhinea of her awn tomb. Ood nut; V 
foi^ve iiB, for 'we know not what we do.' 

Just ae the earn of force is always identical in the matciic 
universe, and presents a spectacle not of diminution n< ~ _ 
ation but simply of constant metamorphoeia, so it is not impooibll 
that the sum of good ia in reality always the same, and thai tl 
fore all progreea on one side is compensated inversely on anothe 
aide, If this were so we ougbt never to e«y that period or a peoj^ 
is absolutely and as a whole superior to another time or am 
people, but only that there is superiority in certain points ^^^ 
great difference between man and man would, on these prindlda 
consist in the art of transforming vitality Into spiritnality, n 
latent power into asefol energy. The same difference would lull 
good between nation and nation, so that the object of the limfl 
taneous or successive competition of mankind in history would I 
the eitraction of the maximum of humanity from a given am 
of animality. Education, morals, and politics would be 
variations of the same art, the art of living — that is t 
disengagiug the pure form and mibtleat eBseuce of our ii 



i6lh April 1868 (Sunday, Mid-day). — A gloomy nionting. I 
all sides a depressing outlook, and within, disgust with self. 

Ten F.u. — Visits and a walk. I have spent the evening ala 
Many things to-day have tAUght me lessons of wisdom. I lu 
seen the hawthorns covering themselves with blossom, and I 
whole valley springing up afresh under the breath of the spring, 
hove been the spectator of faults of conduct on the part of old n 
who will not grow old, and whose heart is in rebellion against I 
natural law. I have watched the working of marriage in its fan 
lous and commonplace forms, and listened to trivi^ preaching: 
have been a witness of griefs without hope, of loneliness till 
claimed one's pity. I have lietened to pleasantries on the anbjecti 
madness, and to the merry soags of the birds. And everything hi 
had the same messi^e for me ; ' Place yourself once more in in 
mony with the universal law ; accept the will of Qod ; make 
religious use of life ; work while it is yet day ; be at once lerioi 
cheerful; know how to repeat with the Apostle, "I hn 

led in whatsoever state I am thenawith to be content," ' 
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26rt Augitst 1 868. — After all tha Btorms of feeling within and 
'&e organic disturbances without, which, during these latter months 
'fctve pinned me so closely to mj owu individual existence, shall I 
wer be able to reascend into the region of pure inteDigence, to 
enter again upon the disinterested and Impertional life, to recover juj 
eld indifference towards subjective mLBetiee, and regain a puit^lj 
MJentific and contemplative state of mind ! Shall I ever succeed 
in forgetting all the needs which bind me to eatth and lo humanity ? 
I SWII ever become pure spirit I Alas! I cannot persuade my- 
'idf to believe it possible for an instant I see infirmity and weak- 
iWB dose upon me, I feel I cannot do without affection, and I know 
jfliat I have no ambition, and that my faculties are declining. I 
^IMiember that I am forly-seven years old, and that all my brood of 
^thfiil hopes has flown away. So tliat there is no deceiving my- 
I idf as to the fate which awaite mo ;— increaaing loneliness, raorti' 
I fcaltoa of spirit, long-contlnned regret, melancholy neither to be 
' Mawled nor confeaaed, a mournful old age, a slow decay, a death in 
Ike desert ! 

Tetrible dilemma I Whatever is still possible to me has lost its 
BTour, while all that I could atUl desire escapes me, and will always 
«Ktp» me. Every impulse ends in weariness and disappointment. 
SiKouragement, depression, weakness, apathy : there is the diamal 
teriea which mnet be for ever begun and re-begun, while we are- •■ 
itill rolling up the Sisyphean rock of life. Is it not simpler and J 
dorter to plunge head-foremost into the gulf ? , I 

No, rebel as we may, there is but one solution — to submit to the n 
general order, to accept, to resign ourselves, and to da still what we 
OD. It is our seK-will, our aspiratdons, our dreams, that must be 
■criSced. We must give up the hope of happiness once for all I 
Anmolation of the self — death to self, — tbia is the only suicide 
wMch is either useful or permitted. In my present mood of indiffcr- 
mce and disinterestedness, there is some secret iU-bumour, some 
Wounded pride, a little rancour ; there is selfishness in short, since 
S premature claim for rest is implied ia it Absolute disinterested' 
nesB is only reached in that perfect humility which tramples the J 
Mif under foot for the glory of God. I 

I bftve no more strength left, I wish for nothing ; but that u ^ 
not what is wanted. I must wish what Qod wishes ; I must pass 
from indifference to sacrifice, and from sacrifice to seK-devotion. 
The cup which I would fain put away from me is the miseiy of 
Bving, the shame of existing and suffering as a common creature 
irlui has missed his vocation ; it is the bitt«T and increasing humilia- 
tion of declining power, of growing old under the weight of one's 
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own disapproT&l, and the dieappomtment of one's frieoils 1 
thou be healed 1 ' waa the text of last Snnda/a Herman. ' OoDfl 
me, all ye who are weary and heavy laden, and I will gi*e J 
KtL' — 'And if onr heart condemn ub, Ood is greater than 

S7lfc Augiiit 1868, — To-ilay I took up the Penieroto^ again. 
have often violated its maxims and forgotten its leaaona Sttll, Q 
volume is a trne son of my soul, and breatbei the tme spirit of t 
tuner life. Whenever I wish to revive my consciousneaa oC 
own tradition, it is pleasant to me to read over this little gn 
collection which has had such scant justice done to it, and w 
were it another's, I should often quote. I like to feel that in 
have attained to that relative truth which may be defined u 
sistency with self, the harmony of appearance with reality, of thong 
with eKpreasion, — in other words, sincerity, ingenuousness, 
ness, It is personal experience in the strictest sense of the word. 

21«i Stptf-mier 1868 (VUlari). — A lovely antumn effect. Evi 
thing was veiled in gloom this morning, and a gray mist of 1 
floated between us and the whole circle of mountains. Now 
strip of blue sky which made, ita appearance at first behind 
distant peaks hoe grown larger, has mounted to the zenith, and 
dome of heaven, swept almos-t clear of cloud, sends 
npon us the pale mj^ of a convalescent snn. The day now 
kindly, and all is well that ends welL 

Thus after a season of tears a sober and softened joy may retnrn 
ns: Say to yourself that you are entering upon the autumn of yt 
life i that the graces of spring and the splendourB of snmmEr i 
irrevocably gone, but that autumn too has its beauties. Theantm 
weather is often darkened by rain, cloud, and mist, bnt the sir 
still soft, and the snn still delights the eyes, and tonches the yelltn 
ing leaves caressingly : it is the time for Iruit, for harvest, for 
vintage, the moment for making provision for the winter. — Hew 
herds of milch-cowB have already come down to the level of 
ck&ltt, and next week they will be lower than we are. This livi 
barometer is a warning to us that the time has come to say farew 
to the mountains. There is nothing to gain, and everything to Ic 
by despising the example of nature, and making arbitrary rules 
life for oneself. Onr liberty, wisely understood, is bnt a volnnt 
obedience to the universal laws of life. — My life has reached 
month of September. May I recognise it tn time, and suit thoi^ 
I and action to the fact I 
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I IZAKovembsr 1668. — I am reading part of two books by Charles ' 
Btt^tan^ {Recherches sur la Methods, I6&T ; PrAdii ^[Mentaire de 
U itM o p kit, 1868), Tbe pbiloaopby of Seor^tan ia tho pbilosophy of 
BiWiaiiity, conaidered as tbe one true religion. Subordinfttion of 
Unre to intelligence, of intelligence to will, and of will to dogmatic I 
Sth, — BTich ia its general framework. Unfortunately there ai 
gns of critical, or comparative, or historical atudjr in it, and a 
Mogetic, — in which satire is curiously mingled with glorification 1 
t the religion of loTe, — it leaves upon one bji impression of parti 
Wb. A philosophy of religion, apart from the comparative science 
['RligionB, and apart also from a disinterested and general philo- 
^y of history, mnst always be more or less arbitrary and 
etitiooB. It ia only psondo-scientific, this reduction of human life . 
' three spheres — industry, law, and religion. The author eeems I 
I me to possess a vigorous and profound mind, rather than a free -^ 
ind. Not only is he dogmatic, but he dogmatises in favoui of a 
ven religion, to which his whole allegiance is pledged. Besides, 
hristianity, being an X which each church defines in its own way, 
tt author taiea the same liberty, and defines the X in his way ; sa 
iBt he is at once too free end not free enough ; too free in respect 
fhiatorical Christianity, not free enough in respect to Christianity 
» a partienlttr churcl!. He doas not eatiafy the believing Anglican, 
Athenm, Reformed Churchman, or Catholic ; and he does not 
ttafy tbe freethinker. This Schellingian type of speculation, 
i^eh consists in logically deducing a particular religion — that is 
^say, in making philosophy the servant of Christian theology — is a 
le^i^ &om tbe Middle Ages. 

Alter belief comes judgment j but a bdieyer ia not a judge. A 
Ui lives in the ocean, but it cannot see all round it ; it cannot take 
r?iew of the whole: therefore it cannot judge what tbe o 
n order to understand Ohriftianity we must put it in its historical , 
iace, in its proper framework ; we must regard it as a part of the I 
bH^ous development of hnmanity, and so judge it, not from a I 
briBlian point of view, but from a human point of vie 
iedadio. 



16th Deamber 1868. — I am in the most painful sUte of anxiety' 1 
I to my poor kind friend, Charles Heim. . . . Since the 30th 
fovember I have had no letter from the dear invalid, who then 
lid his last farewell to me. How long these two weeks have seemed 
I me, — and how keenly I have realised that strong craving which 
lany feel for the last words, the last looks, of those they lova li 
Lich words and looks are a kind of testament. They have a solemaj 
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and laereA character which ie not merely an effect of onr imagint- 
tioa For that which ie on the brink of death already partidjiatet 
to BomB eJtlenl in eternity, A dying man eeems to speak to n« from 
beyond the tomb ; what he sajB has the effect npon ua of a lenlei 
an oracle, an injunction ; we look upon him as one endowed i 
second sight. Serious and solemn words come natuisUf to 
man who feela life escaping him, and the grave opening before 1 
The depths of his nature are then revealed ; the Divine within! 
need no longer hide itaelf. Oh ! do not let ub wait to be jnM 
pitiful or demonstrative towards those we love until they or we 
struck down by illnesa or threatened with death I Life is 
and we have never t«o much time for gladdening the hearts of 
who are tiaveUing the dark jonmej with ua Oh, be swift to Inn; 
make hstte to be kind I 

2Sth Deeemler 1868. — My dear friend died this morning 
Hyferes, A l«autiful Boul has returned to heaven. So he 1 
ceased to suffer ! Is he happy now ? 

If men are always more or less deceived on the subject of wonie]^ 
I it Is becanse they forget that they and women do not speak ijtih 
I gether the same language, and that words have i 
weight or the same meaning for them, especially in q^ueatjona of 
feeling. Whether from sliyness or precaution or artifice, a • 
never speaks out her whole though^ and moreover what ahe 
knows of it is but a part of what it really is. Complete 
seems to be impossible to her, «iid complete self-knowledge 
be forbidden her. If she is a sphinx to us, it is because ahe ii 
riddle of doubtful meaning even to herself She has no 
perfidy, for she is mystery itself. A woman is something fugitini 
irrational, indeterminable, illogical, and contradictory. A giMt 
deal of forbearance ought to be shown her, and a good detJ d 
pmdence exercised with regard to her, for she may bring atmOl 
innumerable evils without knowing it Capable of all kinds of 
devotion, and of all kinds of treason, 'manttre incompr^henmH^ 
raised to the second power, she is at once the delight and the terivr 
of man. 



The more a man loves, the i 
' possible grief for each soul is ii 



ore he suffers. The mm 
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Hb who is too macli afraid of being dupod lias lost the poirer of 
■Itni f^w nMffna Tti TTif^nfTi 

Doubt of the reality of love ends by making ua doubt everj^ 
6aag. The faml result of all deceptioDS and diBappointmenta is 
yhehm, triuch may not always j^eld up ita name and secTet, but 
rtich lurks, a masked spectre, within the depths of thought, as the 
Im* snpretne explainer. ' llan is what his love is,' and follon-s the 
fatunea of his lore. 

I The beaotifiil souls of the world have an art of saintly aleheii^, 
hj which bttteTnesa is converted into kindness, the gall of hunun 
experience into geuUeneBH, ingTatitnde into benefits, insults into 
pardon. And the transformation ought to become so easy and 
haUtaal that the lookeis-on may think it spontaneous, and nobody 
fptt us credit for it. 

S7A January 1869. — What, then, is the service rendered to the 
wcdd by Christianity f The proclamation of ' good newn' And 
vhat is this ' good news ' t The pardon of sio. The God of holi- 
BUS loTing the world and reconciling it to Himself by Jesus, in 
arda to establish the kingdom of God, the city of souls, the life of 
hfav«n upon earth, — here you have the whole of it ; but in this is 
K revolution. ' Love ye one another, as I have loved you ; ' ' Be ye 
one with me, as I am one with the Father : ' for this is life et«mal, 
beie is perfection, salvation, joy. Faith in the fatherly love of 
God, who punishes and pardons for out good, and who desires not 
the death of the sinner, bnt his conversion and bia life, — here is 
the motive power of the redeemed. 

What we call Christianity is a vast ocean, into which flow a 
nnmber of spiritual oorreuts of distant and various origin ; certain^ 
idigions, that is to say, of Asia and af Europe, the great ideas of 
Gredc wisdom, and especially those of Platonism. Neither its 
doctrine nor its morality, as they have been historicaUy developed, 
are new or spontaneous. What is essential and original in it is the i 
practical demonstration that the human and the divine natuie m^ 
co~exiEt, may become fused into one sublime flame ; that holiness 
and pity, justice and mercy, may meet together and become one, ii 
■nan and in God. What is specific in Christianity is Jesus — the 
nUgious consciouaness of Jesua The sacred sense of his absolute 
a with God through perfect love and self-surrender, this pro- 
1, invincible, and tranquil faith of his, has become a religion ; 
e Culh of Jesos lias become the faith of millions and millions of 
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men. Prom this tori:!i lias sprung & vast conflagration. And m 
has been tlia brilliancy and tbe radiaaca both of revealer S 
revelation, that the aBtoniahed world hai forgotten its justice inl 
admiration, and has referred to one single benefactor the viwlai 
those benefits which are ita heritage from the paat. 

The conversion of ecclesla.stiaal and confessional ChrisCianitjill 
historical Christianity is the work of Biblical Bcieoce. Tha ett 
version of historical Christianity into philosophical Christiflnitj; 
an attempt which is to some extent an illusion, since Eaith csin 
he entirely resolved into science. The transference, however 
Christianity from the region of history to the region of psydiolilg 
is the great craving of our time. What we are trying to arrire 
is the eternal OospeL Bnt before we can reach it, the compaafl 
history and philosophy of religions must assign to Christiaoi^: 
true place, and must judge it The religion too which Jesna |H 
fessed must be disentangled from the religion which has til 
Jesua for its object And when at last we are able to point out 
state of cDTiBcionsiieBa which is the primitive ceil, the principbl 
tbe eternal Gospel, we shall have reached our goal, for tn it ' ' 
punetwn talietw of pure religion. 

Perhaps the extraordinary will take the place of the 
nator^ and the great geniuses of the world will come 
regarded as the messengers of God in history, as tbe providenll 
revealera through whom the spirit of God works upon the huM 
mass. What is periehing is not the admirable and the adoisbb 
it is simply the arbitrary, the accidental, the miraculous, 
tbe poor illuminations of a village /iffie, or the tapers of 
are put out by the great marvel of the eun, ao the email U 
miracles, with their meanness and doubtfulness, will sink mU 
significance beside the law of the world of spirits, the incompud 
spectacle of human history, led by that all-powerfnl Dramatnig 
whom we call God. — UHnam I 

lit March 1869. — Impartiality and objectivity are as me 
justice, ot which they are but two special forms. Self-interest 
an ine.ihanstible source of convenient illusions. The number 
beings wlio wish to see truly ia extraordinarily small What govoi 
men is the fear of truth, unless troth is useful to them, which it. 
much as to say that self-interest is the principle of the eon 
philosophy, or that truth is made for us but not we for trnth,- 
this fact is humiliating, the majority of people will neither Teoaffi 
nor admit it. And thus a prejudice of self-love protects oil 
prejudices of tbe understanding, which are themselves the rendt 
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a of the ego. Hmtumitj has alwaje alaia or persecuted 

IWho have disturbed this selfish repose of here. She only 

'n apite of herself. The only progress which she desires 

e of enjoyments. All advances in justice, in morality, 

\, have been imposed upon or forced from her by some 

i Tiolence. Sacrifice, which is the passion of grout souU, haa 

p been the law of societies. It is too often by employing one 

nst another, — for example, vanity against cupidity, greed 

idleness,— that the great agitatora have broken through 

In B word, the human world is almost entirely directed 

fi law of nature, and the law of the spirit, which is tlie leaven 

e paste, has but rarely succeeded in raising it into gener- 

Q the point of view of the idea!, humanity ia truU and ugly, 
e compare it with its probable origins, we see that the 
I race has not altogether wasted its time. Hence there are 
f possible views of history : the view of the pessimist, who 
I frum the ideal ; the view of Hia optimist, who compares the 
prith the present ; and the view of the hero- worshipper, who 
± all progress whatever has coEt oceans of blood and tears. 
copeau hypocrisy veils its face befora the voluntary suicide of 
I Indian fanatics who throw themselvea under tlie wheels of 
■goddess's triumphal car. And yet these sacrifices are but the 
1 of what goes on in Europe aa elsewhere, of that offering of 
t' life which is made by the martyrs of all great cauaoa. We 
f even say that the fierce and sanguinary goddess is humanity 
m, which is only spurred to progress by remorse, and repenta 
only when the measure of its crimes runs over. The fanatics who 
Mrcrifice themselves are an eternal protest against the universal self- 
We have only overthrown those idols which are tangible 
■nd visible, but perpetual sacrifice still exists everywhere, and 
everywhere the tltU of each generation suScrs for the salvation of 
the mnltitude. It is the austere, bitter, and mysterious law of 
solidarity. Perdition and redemption in and through each other is 
the destiny of men. 

ISA MoTfh 1869 {Tkwtdaij). — Whenever I come back from a 
walk outside the town I am disgusted and repelled by this cell of 
mine. Out of doors aunshine, birds, spring, beauty, and life ; in 
here^ ugliness, piles of paper, melancholy, and death, — And yet my 
walk waa one of the saddest possible. I wandered along the 
lUiDne and the Arve, and all the memories of the post, all the 
diuppointments of the present, and all the anxietias of the future. 
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laid siege to jdj heart like a whiilwiod of phantoms. I took 
account of my faults, and tbe^ ranged UiemBelvea in bottle agaiut 
me. The vulture of regret gnawed at mj he&il, and the teme d 
the iirepamble choked me like the iron collar of the pillory. It 
seemed to me that I bad failed in the task of life, and that nov 
life waa failing roe.— Ah ! how terrible spring is to the lonalj! 
All the needs which hod been lulled to sleep start into life ag^ 
all the sorrows which had diaappeareil are reborn, and the old nun 
which had been gagged and concjuered rises once more and nukes 
his groans heard. It is aa though all the old wounda opened ud 
bewailed themselves afresh. Just when one had ceased to dunk, 
when one bad succeeded in deadening feeliug bf work or bj 
amusement, all of a sudden the heart, solitary captive that it k, 
sends a cry from its prison depths, a cry which shakes (a iu 
foundations the whole surroonding edifice. 

Even supposing that one had freed oneself from all otbet 
fatalities, there is still one yoke left from which it is impossilile to 
escape — that of Time. 1 have succeeded in avoiding all Otha 
servitudes, but I had reckoned without the last— the servitude of 
Bge. Age comes, and its weight is equal to that of all otliu 
oppreBsions taken together. Man, under his mortal aspect, i» but 
a species of ephemera. As I looked at tlie brinks of the Bhou, 
which have seen the river flowing past them some ten or twenty 
thousand years, or at the trees forming the avenue of the cemet«(j, 
which, for two centuries, have been the witnesses of so many 
funeral processions ; aa I recognised the walls, the dykes, the patH 
which saw me playing as a child, and watched other children fan- 
ning over that grassy plain of Plain Pataia which bore my own 
childish steps, — I had the sharpest sense of the emptiness of life 
and the flight of things. I felt the shadow of the upas tree 
darkening over me. 1 gazed into the great implacable abyss in 
which are swallowed np all those phantoms which call tbemselTtf 
living beings. I saw that the living are but apparitions horeriiig 
for a moment over the earth, made out of the ashes of the dead, 
and swiftly re-abaorbed by eternal night, as the will-o'-the-wiap 
sinks into the marsh. The natbingness of our joys, the emptines* 
of our existence, and the futility of our ambitjons, filled me with ■ 
quiet disgust. Prom regret to disenchantment I floated on lo 
Buddhism, to universal weariness, — Ah, the hope of a bleastd 
immortality would be better worth having 1 

With what different eyes one looks at life at ten, at twenty, at 

thirty, at sixty I Those who live alone are specially conadooi <■( 

peychological metamorphosis. Another thing, too, aetoniite 
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a tlie univefsBl conGpirocy which exiets for hiding the ' 
n of the world, for making men forget euiferiug, sickneas, and 
: amothering the weilB and Boba which issue from every 
H for painting and bcantifjiiig the hideous ikce of reality. la 
t tendemesa foe childhood and youth, or is it simply from . 
■ a are thus careful to veil the siniater truth ? Or ia it 
« of equity ? and does life contain as much good as evil 
more 1 However it may be, men feed themselvea 
It tipon illusion than upon truth. Each one unwinds his own 
ll reel of hope, and aa soon as he has come to the end of it he 
a down to die, and lets hia sons and his grandsons begin the 
jain. We all pursue happiness, and happi- 
a the puranit of all. 

'y wniieuTJi which can help ua in the journey of life U 

)hed by a great duty and some serious affections. And 

IS die, or at least their objecta are mortal ; a friend, a 

1, a country, a church, may precede us in the tomb ; 

wJoBg ae we. 

exorcises the spirits of revolt, of anger, discourage- 

, indignation, and ambition, which rise one after 

r to tempt and trouble the heart, swelling with the sap of 

ing. — all ye Bointa of the East, of antiquity, of Christi- 

I of heroes ! — Ye too drank deep of weariness and 

f soul, but ye triumphed over both. Ye who have come 

jlictora from the strife, shelter ua under your palms, fortify 

' 6(A April 1869. — Mjignificent weather. The Alps are dazzling 
nuder their silver haze. Sensations of all kinds have been crowd- 
ing upon me ; the delighta of a walk under the rising sun, the 
cLanns of a wonderful view, longing for travel, and thirst for joy, 
bonger for work, for emotion, for life, dreams of happinees and of 
love. A passionate wish to live, to feel, to express, stirred the 
depths of my heart. It was a sudden re-awakeuing of youth, a 
flash of poetry, a renewing of the soul, a fresh growth of the winga 
of desire. I was overpowered by a host of conquering, vagabond, 
adventurous aspirations. I fot^ot mj ^c, my obhgations, my 
dntiea, my veiationa, and youth leapt within me as though life 
irere beginning again. It was as though something explosive had 
eangbt fire, and one's soul were scattered to the four winds ; in 
each a mood one would fain devour the whole world, experience 
•vraything, see everything. Faust's ambition enters into one, 
uuvenal desire, — a horror of one's own prison cell. One throws 
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oif one's liuir tbirt, antl one would fain gather the whole of naton 
into one's cirniB aud heart ye passions, a ray of Biuubice it 
enough to reki[idle you all 1 The cold black mountain is a yoImbi) 
once more, aud melts its snowy crown with one ringle gust of flu 
ing breath. It is the spring which brings about these sudden si 
improbable leHurrcctious, the spring which, sending a thrill St 
tumult of life through all that lives, is the parent of impetuoia 
desires, of overpowering inclinations, of unforeseen and i 
tiiiguisbable outbursts of passion. It breaks through die li^ 
bark of the trees, and rends the mask on. the face of asceticism ; it 
makes the monk tremble in the shadow of his coavent, t'. 
behind the curtains of her room, the child Bitting on 
bench, the old man bowed under his rheumatism. 

' Hymen, HymenaM '. ' 

24(ft April 1669.— la Nemesis indeed more real than Providence^ 
the jealous God more true than the good God ! — grief more certaw | 
than joy ) — darknees more secure of victory than light 1 Is it 
pessimism or optuniam which is nearest the truth, and which— 
Leibnitz or Schopenhauer— has best understood the 
it the healthy men or the sick man who sees best to the boltOIUH | 
things ) which is in the right ! 

Ah I the problem of grief and evil is and will be always As I 
greatest enigma of being, only second to the existence of beiiij I 
itself. The common (eith of humanity has assumed the victotyrf I 
good over evil But if good consists not in the result of vietoil, f 
but in victory itself, then good implies an incessant and inflnil' I 
contest, interminable struggle, and a euccess for ever thresleiMi I 
And if this is life, is not Buddha right in regarding life as syuoTij- 
mons with evU, since it means perpetual restleasness and eiuiliEii 
war 1 Repose according to the Buddhist is only to be found in 
annihilation. The art of Helf-annihilation, of escaping the noliit 
vast machinery of suffering, and the misery of renewed eiistence, — 
the art of reaching NirvSna, is to him the supreme art, the tffllj 
means of deliverance. The Christian says to God t Deliver b 
from evil. The Buddhist adds ; And to that end deliver us frm 
finite existence, give ns back to nothingness '. The first belieW 
that when he is enfranchised from the body he will enter npcn 
eternal happiness ; the second believes that individuality is tbs 
obstacle to all repose, and he longs for the dissolution of the Mil 
[ iteelf. The dread of the first is the Paradise of the second. 

One thing only is necessary, — the committal of the bouI to Qo^ 
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k that thoa thyself ail in order, and leave to Qod the taak of 
^unrelliDg the skein of thtf world and of destiny. What do a: 

iT immortality matter ? Wl aat is to be. will hp Atiit 
I ^JHt w ill be, will be for the best Faith in ROod, — ^perhaps the 
Ita^riJaal wants nothing more for his paaaoge through life. Only 



"moat niQke~^p his mmS^'agSinBt the Jiuddliist 
becanse a man's Bysteni of conduct is diametrically 
iccording as be labours to incresse his life ot to lessen it, 
as he aims at cultivating bia faculties or at Hjatematicatly 

7b employ one's individual efforts for the increase of good in 
I world, — this modest ideal is enough for ua. To help foiward 
> victory of good has been the common aim of saints and sages. 

" ~ ' ' word of Seneca, who had it from 



soft April 1669.-1 have jnst finished Vacberot's" book 

iSiHgion, 166&), and it has set me thinking. I have a feeling 

tkt* notion of religion is not rigorous and exact, and that there- 

tiii logic is subject to correction. If religion is a psychological 

{^ anterior to that of reason, it is clear that it will disappear in 

d, bat if, on the contrary, it is a mode of the inner life, it may 

I miut last, as long as the need of feeling, and alongside the 

d tS thinking.' The question is between theism and non-theism. 

' God is only the category of the ideal, religion will vanish, of 

[(DniBe, tike the illusions of youth. But if Universal Being can be 

I lelt and loved at the same time as conceived, the philosopher may 

In a religious man just as he may be an artist, on orator, or a 

HtiMn. He may attach himself to a woraliip or ritual without 

demgatian. I myself incline to this solution. To me religion is 

life before God and in God. 

And even if Qod were defined as the uniretsal life, so long aa 
ILii lile is positive and not negative, tbe soul penetrated with the 
nue of the tufinite is in tbe religious state. Religion differs from 
philosophj as the simple and spontaneous self differs from the 
Rfleeting self, as synthetic intuition differs from intellectual 
■nalysia. We are initiated into the religious state by a sense of 
nhmtnry dependence on and joyful submission to the principle of 
mder and of goodness. Beligious emotion makes man conscious of 
himself ; he finds his own place witbia the inRnJte unity, and it is 
this perception which is sacred. 
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But ia spite of these reservations I am much impressed hy tht 
book, whicli is a fine piece of work, ripe and aeriouB ii 

lart Mag 1869.— A break in the clouds, and through the blM 
iuterBlices a hright lun throws flickering and tmcertain tap. 
StorniB, smiles, whima, anger, tears, — it is Ifay, and m 
feminine phase 1 Slie pleaaee our fane;, atira our heart, and weai 
out our reaion hj tbe endless Bnccesaion of her caprices and &e un- 
expected violence of her whims. 

This recalls to me the 313th Terse of tha second bctok oEli 
Laws of Manou. ' It is in the nature of the feminine 
here below to corrupt men, and therefore wise men ni 
themselves to the seductions of women.' The same code, howe^a, 
says : ' Wherever women are honoured the gods are satisfied.' 
again : ' In every family where the husband takes pleasure in til 
wife, and the wife in her haaband, happiness ia ensured.' 
again ; ' One mother is more venerable than a thousand fathen' 
But knowing what stormy and irrational elements there a 
fragile and delightful creature, Manou concludes ; ' At no age oaglrt 
a woman to be allowed to govern herself as she pleasea' 

Dp to the present day, in several contemporary and neigh^Wl^ 
ing codes, ft woman ia a minor all her life. Why) BecanBeaflwt 
dependence upon nature, and of her subjection to passions whieb 
are the diminutives of madness ; in other words, becanse the aoul 
of a woman has something obscure and mysterious in it, wliicl 
lends itself to all superstitions and weakens the energies of « 
To man belong law, justice, science, and philosophy, all thW i> 
disinterested, universal, and rationnL Women, on the contra]?) 
introduce into everything favour, exception, and personal prejudin 
As soon as a man, a people, a literatiu'e, an epoch, become femiiiiM 
in type, they wnV in the scale of things. As soon as a wdpU 
quits the state of subordination in which her merits have free ph>ft 
we see a rapid increase in her natural defects. Complete equi "" 
with man makes her r[uarrelsome ; a position of supremacy m 
her tyrannical. To honour her and to govern her will be fiai 
long time yet the best solution. When education baa fotn 
strong, noble, and serious women in whom conscience and rraf 
hold sway over the effervescence of fancy and sentimentality, ll 
we shall be able not only to honour woman, but to make s ten 
end of gaining her consent and adhe^on. Then she will be tnil 
an equal, a work-fellow, a companion. At present she ia so onlyi 
theory. Tha luodercs me at work upon the problem, and Lave a 
solved it yet. 
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15th Jii'ot 1869. — The great defeet of liberal Oliristiatiity 
that ite conceptioa of holiness is a frivolous one, or, what eome 
the same thing, its conceplion of stn fs a superficial one. The de- 
fects of the ba^er sort of political liberalism recur in liberal 
Chtistianit; ; it is onlj half serious, and its theology is too much 
mixed with worldlineas. The sinceiely pious folk look upon the 
Hberals as persons wliose talk is ratbei profane, and. who offend 
religjous feelings bj making sacred subjects a theme for rhetorical 
display. They shuck the omveaaHUi of sentiment, and aiFront the 
delicacy of conscience by the indiscreet familiarities they take 
the great mysteries of the inner life. They seem to be mere clever 
special pleaders, religious rhetoricians like the Greek sophists, rather 
than gaides in the narrow road which leads to salvation. 

It ia not to the clever folk, nor even to the scientific folk, tl 
the empire over souls belongs, but to those who impress n 
Slaving conquered nature by grace, oa having passed through 
Imming bush, and as speaking, not the language of human wisdom, 
bat that of the divine will. In religious matters it ia holiness 
which gives authority ; it ia love, or the power of dei'otion and 
sacrifice, which goes to the heart, which moves and persuades. 

What all religious, poetical, pure, and tender souls are least able 
to pardon is the diminution of degradation of their ideal. Wa 
must never rouse an ideal againgt us ; our business ia to point men 
to another ideal, purer, higher, more spiritual than the old, and so 
to raise behind a lofty summit one more lofty still. In this way no 
one is despoiled ; we gain men's confidence, while at the same time 
forcing them to think, and enabling those minds whidi are already 
taiding towards change to perceive new objects and goals for 
thot^ht. Only that which is replaced ia destroyed, and on ideal is 
only replaced by satisfying the conditions of the old with some ad- 
nnlages over. 

Let the Ubeial Protestants offer us a spectacle of Christian virtue 
of a holier, intenser, and more intimate kind than before ; let us 
He it active in their persons and in their influence, and they will 
live f umiahed the proof demanded by the Master : the tree will b 
judged by its fruits. 

22d June 1869 {Nvne a.m.) — Gray and lowering weather,— 
Ua dead of cold on the page of my book, in full summer I What 
ii life 1 I said to myself, as I looked at the tiny dead creature. It 
ii a loan, as movement ia. The universal life ia a sum total, of 
■which die nnita are visible here, there, and everywhere, just aa an 
electric wheel throws off sparks along its whole surface. Life 
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pasaee througli u£ ; we du uoE, possess it Hira admiu three ulti- 
mate principles : ^ the atom, the furc«, the bduI ; the force wH^ 
actd upon stoma, the soul which acta upon force. Probably hi 
diatinguishes between anonymous bouIb and peieonal boqIb. Tua 
mj &j would be an anonymous bouL 

(Sonic day.)^T]ie national churches are all np in arms sgiinrt 
so-called Llhei&l Chriattanit; ; Baale and Znrich began the figH 
and now Qeneva hoa entered the listB too. Gradually it is b«»ni> 
ing plain that historical Protestantism has no longer a ram 
iTkre between pure liberty and pare authority. It is, in &et, 
a provisional stage, founded on the woiship of the Bible — ^thit it 
to say, on the idea of a written revelation, and of a book diviiu^ 
inspired, and therefore authoritative. When once this tlieffls Iw 
been relegated to the rant of a fiction Protestantism cromblea ai^- 
There is nothing for it but to retire upon natural religion, or tks 
religion of the moral conscionsnees, MM. R^ville, Coquerel, Piifr 
tank, Baiseon,^ accept this logical outcome. They are die advanw- 
guard of Protestantism and the k^ards of free thought 

Their mistake is in not seeing that all institutiona rest npcm i 
legal fiction, and that every living thing invo!ve.= a logical abanrditj. 
It mny be logicaJ to demand a church based oB free examinstionaiid 
absolute sincerity ; but to realise it is a different matter. A ihitnll 
lives by what is positive, and this positive element neoeffiarilj 
limits investigation. People confound the right of the individiul 
which is to be free, with the duty of the institution, which is to le 
something. They take the principle of Science to be the same il 
the principle of the Church, which is a mistake. They will not « 
that Eeligion is different from Philosophy, and that the one seeb 
union by faith, while the other upholds the solitary independenw 
of thought That the bread should be good it must have leaTm; 
but the leaven is not the bread. Liberty is the means wherehj w 
arrive at an enlightened faith — ^granted ; but an assembly of people 
agreeing only upon this criterion and this method could not posdU)' 
found a church, for they might differ completely as to the reauJtorf 
the method. Suppose a newspaper the writera of which were ofsH 
possible parties, — it would no doubt be a curiosity in joumalinn 
but it would have no opiniona, no faith, no creed. A drawinf 
room filled with refined people, carrying on polite discaBsioD, ii niB 
a church, and a dispute, however courteous, is not worahip. It if* 
mere confusion of kinds. 



ISIhJuly 1869.— Lamennaie, Heine — the one the 
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pii^&eii vocAtion, the other of a tormenting craviitg to astoaiah 
and mjstify his kind. The first was wanting iu couimon aenae ; . 
tiie second was wanting in serioiuneBf. The Frenchman waa 
violent, arbitrary, domineering ; the German wsb a. jesting 
Mephistophelea, with a horror of PhiliHtinism. The Breton was all 
puBton and melancholy ; the Hamburger all fancy and satire. 
Neither developed ireely nor normally. Both of them, because of 
m initial mistake, threw themaelvea into an endless quarrel with 
the world. Bolh were revolutionists. They were not lightiug for 
die good cause, for impersonal truth ; both were rather the 
champions of their own pride, Both suffered greatly, and died 
iaolated, repudiated, and reviled. Men of mi^ificeut talents, both 
of them, but men of small wisdom, who did more harm than good 
to themselves and to others ! — It is a lamentable ejislence which 
wean itself oat is miuntaining a first antagonism, or a first blunder: 
^le greater a man's intellectual power, the more dangerous is itfinj 
luDi to make a lalse start and to begin life badly. 

20A July 1B69,— I have been reading over c^jain five o 
diapters, here and there, of Benan'a 81. Paul. Analysed to the 
bottom, the writer is a freethinker, but a freethinker whose flexible 
ima^nation etill allows him the delical« epicurism of religious 
amotion. In his eyes the man who will not lend himself to iliese 
graceful fancies is vulgar, and the man who takes them seriously 
u prejudiced. He is entertained by the variationa of conscience, 
but he is too clever t« laugh at them. The true critic neither con- 
clndee nor excludes ; his pleasure is to understand without believing, 
Bnd to profit by the results of enthusiasm, while still msintaining 
K&ee mind, nnembarrasaed by illusion. Such a mode of proceeding 
has a look of dishonesty ; it is nothing, however, hut the good- 
tempered irony of a highly-cultivated mind, which will neither he 
ignorant of anything nor duped by anything. It is the dilettanleism 
of the Benaissonce in its perfection. — At the same time what in- 
numerable proofs of insight and of exultant scientific power ! 

14th Aiigu^ ] 869. — In the name of Heaven, who art thou T- 
what wilt thou — wavering inconstant creature I What future 1" 
before theel What duty or what hope appeals to thee ) 

My longing, my search is for love, for peace, for something to 
fill my heart ; an idea to defend ; a work to which I might devote 
the rest of my strength ; an affection which might quench this inner 
tbiret ; a cause for which I might die with Joy. Bub shall I ever 
Bud them 7 I long for all that is tmpoesible and inaccessible : 
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true religion, aerioua Bympathy, the ideal life ; for j 
mortality, holiness, faith, inspiration, and I know not whathc^Ji 
What I really want is to die and to he bom again, transrormt 
myself, and in a different world. And I can neither stlfie the 
aBpiratioDB nor deceive myaeK as to the posaibility of Batiafji 
them. I Beem condemned to roll for ever ihe rotk of Sisyphu^ a 
to feel that slow wearing away of the mind which hefalla the tn 
whose vo<ation and destiny are in perpetual conflict 'A Christi 
heart and a pagan head,' like Jacobi ; tendemesa and pride ; wid 
of mind and feehlenesa of will ; the two men of St. Paul ; i 
chaos of contrasts, antinomies, and contradictions ; humility t 
pride ; childish simplicity aad boundless mistrust ; analyaia « 
intnition ; patience aud irritability ; kindness and dryness of keut 
carelesanesa and aniicty ; enthusiasm and langaor ; indifference an 
passion ; altogether a being incomprehensible and intolerable 
myself and to others ! 

Then from a state of conflict I fall back into the fluid, ^ 
indeterminate state, which feels all form to be a mere violence si 
disfigurement. All ideas, principles, acquirements, and habits s 
effaced in me like the ripples on a wave, like the convolotia 
of a cloud. My personality has the least possible admiztnTS 
individuality. I am to the great majority of men what the c' 
is to rectilinear figures ; I am everywhere at home, because I hn 
no particular and nominative self.— Perhaps, on the whole, th 
defect has good in it. Though I am less of a man, I am perha 
nearer to the man ; perhaps rather more to*wi. There is less of t 
individual, but more of the species, in m& My nature, which 
absolutely unsuited for practical life, shows great aptitnde 
psychological study. It prevents me from taking sides, bat 
allows me to understand all sides. It is not only indolence whi 
prevents me from drawing conclusions ; it is a sort of a secret tt\ 
sion to all intellectual proicriplion. I have a feeling that someth 
of everything is wanted to make a world, that all citizens have 
right in the State, and that if every opinion is equally inBignificl 
in itself, all opinions have some hold upon truth. To live aodl 
live, think and let think, are maxims which are equally dear to I 
My tendency is always to the whole, to the totality, to the g 
balance of thii^ What is difficult to me is to exclude, to condem 
to aay no ; except, indeed, in the presence of the exclnsive, I 
always fighting for the absent, for the defeated cause, for that pot 
of truth which seems to me neglected ; my aim. is to complete V 
thesis, to see round every problem, to Study a thing from all I 
possible sides. Is this scepticism ? Yes, in its result, bnt not ' 
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purpose. It iB rather the sense of the absolute and the infii 
lacing to their proper ToJite and relegating to their proper place -I 
i finite and the relative. 

Bnt hare, in the same way, my ambition is greater than 
wer ; my philosophical perception is superior to my speculative 
t I have not the energy of my opinions ; I have far greater 
dth. than inveativenesa of thought, and, from timidity, I have 
owed the critical intelligencfi in me to swallow up the creative 
niua. — Is it indeed from timidity ! 

Alas 1 with a little more amhitiou, or a little more good luck, a ' 
lerent ™>™ might have been made out of me, and such ae my 
utb gave promise of. 

lethAugust 1869. — I have been thinking over Schopenhauer,— i 
has struck mc and almost terrified me to see how well 1 represent ■ 
hopeohaaer's typical man, for whom ' happiness is a chimera 
ffering a reality,' for whom ' the negation of will and of desire is 
E only road to deliverance/ and ' the individual life is a misfortune 
im which impersonal contemplation is the only enfranchisement,' 
i. But the principle that life is an evil and annihilation a good 
s at the root of the system, and this axiom I have never dared 
enunciate in any general way, although I lave admitted it here 
d there in individual oases. — -What I still like in the misanthrope 

Frankfort, is his antipathy to current prejudice, to European 
bbies, to Western hypocrisies, to the successes of the day. Schopen- 
ner ia a man of powerful mind, who has put away from him 
. illusions, who professeB Buddhism in the full flow of modem 
irmany, and absolute detachment of mind in the very midst of 
a nineteenth-century orgie. His great defects are barrenness of 
il, a proud and perfect selfishness, an adoration of genius which 
combined with complete indifference to the rest of the woiM, in 
Lie of all his teaciiing of resignation and sacrifice. He has no 
mpathy, no humanity, no love. And here I recognise the unlike- 
aa between us. Pure intelligence and solitary labour might easOy 
td me to his point of view ; hut once appeal to the heart, and I 
■1 the contemplative attitude untenable. Pity, goodness, charity, 
i] devotion reclaim their rights, and insist even upon the first 



i9th Avguit 1809. — Schopenhauer preaches impersonality, ob- I 
^tirity, pure contemplation, the negation of will, calmness, and I 
AntereatednesB, an cesthetic study of the worid, detachment from I 
it, the renunciation of all desire, solitary meditation, disdain of tl 
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crowd, and indifference to alt that the rulgfir covet. He appmvi 
all my defects, mj childishness, lay aversioa to practical liie, 0} 
antipiitliy to the utilitarians, my distrust of aU desire. In 
he flatttirfi aU my instincts ; he caresBea and juatifies thera. 

This pre-established harmony between the theory of SchopenlainI 
and my own natural mim causes me pleasure mingled iri^ tern 
1 mi^ht indulge myself in the pleasure, but that I fear to deb 
and stifle conscience. Besides, I feel that goodness has no tolsnn 
for this contemplative indifference, and that virtue consiets in k 
conq^aest 

30A Augitd 1869. — Still some chapters of Schopenluwiffl 
Schopenhauer believes in the nnchangeobleneas of innate h 
in ibe individual, and in the invaciability of the primitive di 
tiou. He refuses to believe in the new man, in any real progn 
towards perfection, or in any positive improvement in a boiw 
being. Only the appearances are refined ; there is no change Me 
the surface. Perhaps he confuses temperament, character, O 
individuality 1 I incline to think that individuality is fatal *i 
primitive, that temperament reaches far back, but ia alterable, M 
that character is more recent and susceptible of volnntaiy or I 
voluntary laodifiBaticras, Individuality ia a matter of pgyehdiig 
tcmpemment, a matter of sensation or pathetics ; character i^ 
a matter of morals. Liberty and the use of it count for ncAi 
in the first two elements of our being ; character is a histotical&l 
and the result of a man's biography.— For Schopenhauer, 
is identified with temperament j net as will with passion. Isitll 
he simplifies too much, and looks at man from that more elementl 
point of view which is only sufficient in the case of the sniV 
That spontaneity which is vital or merely chemical he alresdy Ml 

will. Analogy is not equation ; a comparison is not reason; Mnl 

and parables are not exact language. Many of Scliopenh«tiI 
originalities evaporate when we come to translala them into a m 
close and precise terminology. 

Loier. — One has merely to turn over the LitJiistrahltH of Heri 
to feel the difference between him and Schopenhauer. The W 
is full of marked features and of observations which stand out fe 
the page and leave a clear and vivid impression. Hei-der ia viV 
less of a writer ; his ideas are entangled in his style, and he lua 
brilliant condensations, no jewels, no crystals. While he pro«« 
by streams and sheets of thought which luive no definite or individ 
outline, Schopenhauer breaks the current of hia speculation 1 
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■Uniis, striking, original, and picturesque, which engrave themsel' 
to. the meinor7. It is the aame difference as there is bctwe 
llicole and Pascal, hetween Bayle and Saint-SimoiL 

What is the faculty which gives relief hrUliancj, and indaivfr- 
lueu to thought ? Imagination. Under its influence eipreBsion 
' hgomeB concentrated, coloored, and strengthened, and by the power 
'It has of individualiiBing all it touches, it gives life and permanence 
Id the material on which it works. A writer of genius changes 
nd into gla^B and glass into crystal, ore into iron and iron into 
iImI; he marks with hia own stamp every idea he gets hold of. 
Be borrows much from the common stock, and gives back nothing ; 
ilirt even his rohberies are willingly reckoned to him as private 
DDperty. He has, as it were, cartt hUvnthe, and public opinion 
IrilowB him to take what he wiU. 



Z\^ Av/guA 1869. — I have finished Schopenhauer. My mind 
!fcu been a tumult of opposing syBtema — Stoicism, Quietism, Bud- 
ifflrinn, Christianity, Sliall I never be at peace with myself I If 
Inpenonality is a good, why um I not consistent in the pursuit of 
jStt and if it is a temptation, why return to it, after having judged 
Und conqnered it t 

[_ Is happiness anything more than a conventional fiction ) The 
fefeepest reason for my state of doubt is that the supreme end and 
•ini of life seems to me a mere lure and deception. The individual 
fa >n eternal dupe, who neTer obtains what he seeks, and who is for 
ferer deceived by hope. My instinct is in harmony with the pes- 
•ftninn of Buddha and of Schopenhauer. It is a doubt which never 
•oven me even in my moments of religious fervonr. Nature is 
Hideed for me a Maia ; and I look at her, as it were, with the eyes 
Of sn artist. My intelligence remains sceptical. What, then, do I 
Wlieve in ? I do not know, And what is it I hope for 1 It 
*ould be difficult to say. — Folly ! I believe in goodness, and I 
Itope that good will prevaiL Deep within this ironical and disap- 
[hjinted being of mine there is a child hidden — a frank, sad, simple 
feature, who believes in the ideal, in love, in holinsss, and all 
leavenly guperstitions. A whole millennium of idylls sleeps in my 
tc&rt ; I am a pseudo-sceptic, a psendo-scoSer. 
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ICUi Odober 1869. — Laborenmt eeema to have been the mol 
Sainte-Beuve, as it was that of Septimius Seyerue. He died in 
aesa, and np to the evening before his last day he still wrote, 
coming the aufferingB of the iKidy by the energy of the I 
To-day, at this very moment, they are laying him in the boat 
Uother Earth. He refused the sacraments of the Chnruli 
never belonged to any oonfeBaion ; he was one of the ' great dit 
— that of the indepeudent seekers of truth, and he allowed hi 
no final moment of hypocrisy. He would have nothing to do 
any one except Qod only — or rather the myaterioua Isia beyoK 
veil. Being unmarried, he died in the aroiB of his secretary, 
was sixty-five years old. His power of work and of memor 
immense and intact What ia Scherer thioking about this lif 
this death ? 

19th October 1869. — An admirable article by Edmond & 
on Sainte-Beuve in the Temps, He makes him the prince of f 
unties and the last repreaontative of the epoch of literary lati 
future belonging to the bookmakers and the chatterers, t« medi 
and to violence. Tie article breathes a certain manly melani 
befitting a funeral oration over one who was a master in the 1 
of the mind. — ^The feet is, that Sflinte-Beuve leavea a greatffl 
behind him than either BSranger or Lomartine ; their greatns 
already distant, historical ; he was bIHI helping us to think, 
true critic actM as a fulcrum for all the world. He repraaen 
public judgment, that is to say the public reason, the touch 
the scales, the refining rod, which teats the value of every on 
the merit of every work. Infallibility of judgment ia perhapi 
than anything else, so fine a balance of qualities does it denu 
qualities both natural and acquired, qualities of mind and 
What years of labour, what study and comparison, are need 
bring the critical judgment to maturity I Like Plato's sage 
only at fifty that the critic rises to the true height of his lii 
priesthood, or, to put it less pompously, of his social function, 
then only can he hope for insight into all the modes of beinj 
for mastery of all possible shades of appreciation. And S 
Beuve joined to this infinitely refined culture a prodigious me 
and an incredible multitude of facts and anecdotes stored np f 
ee^^'ice of his thought, 

Bth BtcembsT 1869. — Everything has chilled me this mm 
the cold of the season, the physical immobility around mi 
above all, Hartman's PhUosc^hy of tht Unconseiova. This bod 
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Sown the terrible thesis that creation is a. miatake ; being, auch ai 
it is, ia not aa good aa non-being, and death is better than life. 

I felt the same mournful impression that Obermann left upon 
W in my youth. The black melanclioly of Buddhiam encompaaaed 
dtad overahadowed me. If, in fact, it ia only illiiBion which hides 
>£wn na the horror of exiatence and makes life tolerable to us, then 
^naHnce is a snaie and life an evU. Like the Greek Annikeria, we 
i>Mglit to counsel suicide, or rather with Bnddha and Schopenhauer, 
«e on^t to labour for the radical extirpation of hope and desire, — 
ifc causes of life and resnrrectiotL Not to rise again ; there is the 
jomt, and there is the difficnlty. Death is simply a beginning again, 
;ilriieMaa it is annihilation that we have to aim at. Personal oon- 
'KMimieBS being the root of all our troubles, we ought to avoid the 
temptation to it and the possibility of it as diabolical and abomin- 
■ able. — What blasphemy ! And yet it ia all logical ; it is the philo- 
I'lBIiby of happiness carried to its farthest point. Epicnriam muat 
{MDid in despair. The pMlosophy of duty is less depreeaing. But 
iNlTstion lies in the conciliation of duty and happineaa, in the union 
i«l the individual will with the divine will, and in Ihe faith that 
itius anpreme will ia directed by love. 

I It is M true that real happinees is good, as that the good become 1 
ieller nnder the purification of trial. Those who have not snlTered ~ 
<Ke still wanting in depth ; but a man who has not got happinesa 
psuUuDt impart it. We can only give what we have. Happineas, 
Igrie^ gaiety, sadneas, are by nature contagious. Bring your health 
tod yonr strength to the weak and sickly, and ao you will be of 
tae to them. Give them, not yonr weakness, hut youi energy, — ^ 
BQ you will revive and lift them up. Life alone can rekindle life, 1 
tHiat others claim from us is not our thirst and our hunger, but 1 
BBT bread and our goiud. 

The benefactoiB of Humanity are those who have thought great fl 
HKnightg about her ; but her masters and her idols are those who* 
Ittve flattered and despiaed her, those who have muzzled nnd 
ftosaacred her, inflamed her with fanatioiem or uaed her for selflah 
^nipoeea. Her benefectora are the poets, the artiata, the inventors, 
He spoBtles, and nil pure hearts. Her masters ace the Cfeaara, the 
Oonstantincs, the Gregory YIL's, the Linocent IIL's, the Borgiaa, J 
Ow Napoleons. 

£very civilisation is, as it were, a dream of a thousand yeai^w 
Q which heaven and earth, nature and history, appear t 
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illuuicetl hy fimtastic light aad representzng a dmma vMch k 
Dolhing Imt a projection of the soul itself influenced hj mm 
intoiicatiou—l was goiog to eaj halludnation — or other. T^in 
who are widiist awake still see the kaI world across the domimiil 
illiuion of their race or time. And the reason ia that the deceinii| 
light starts from our own mind : the light ia onr religion. Evaf 
thing changes with it, It is religion which gives to onr kaleid» 
scope, if not the material of the figures, at least their colour, tb 
light and shade, and general aspect Every reli^on makes id 
see the world and humanity under a special light ; it is a mode f 
apperception, which can only he scientifically handled when * 
have cast it aside, and can only be judged when we have ie|luB 
it by a better. 

aai February 1870. — There is in man an inBtinet of levd^ I 
enemy of all law, a rebel which will stoop to no yoke, not «i 
that of reason, duty, and wisdom. This element in us is the iV 
of all sin — Am radieale Bdu of Kant The independence which 
the condition of individnality ia at the same time the etem 
temptation of the individual. That which makes us beings mib 

Sin ia, then, in our veiy marrow, it ciicnktea in na like tl 
blood in our veins, it is mingled with all our substance,'* 
rather I am wrong : temptation is our natnral state, but sin ti 
necessary. Sin consists in the voluntary confusion of the indepO^ 
ence which is good with the independence which is bad ; it ' 
caused by the half-indulgence granted to a first sophism. We sh 
our eyes to the beginnings of evil because they are small, and 
this weakness ia contained the germ of our defeat. Prindpiii A 
— this maiim dutifully followed would preserve ns from almoail 
our catastrophes. 

We will have no other master but our caprice^ — that ia lo ^ 
onr evil aelf will have no God, and the foundation of our natnni 
seditious, impious, insolent, re&actory, opposed to and contemptool 
of all that tries to rule it, and therefore contrary to order, ungown 
able and negative. It is this foondation which Ohriatiani^ ("I 
the natural man. But the savage which is within ns, and o> 
Btitntes the primitive stuff of ns, must be disciplined and civilii 
in order to produce a man. And the man must be patieBll 
cultivated to produce a wise man, and the wise man must be teA 
and tried if he is to become righteous. And the righteous U 
must have substituted the will of God for hia individual will, if I 
I become a saint. And this new man, this regenerate bt^ngi 
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Iptnal man, the heavenij m^n, of which the Tedas epeak 
EHie Gospel, and the Magi as well as the Neo-Flatoniats, 
[a 



1 



March 1870. — Thia morning the music of a braaa band. 

had stopped under my windows moved me ahnost to tears. 

It exeidsed an indefinable, nostalgic power over me ; it set me 
ttnaming of another world, of infinite passion and enpreme happi- 
;6m. Such impressionB are the echoes of Paradise in the soul ; 
Oenutries of ideal spheres, whose Bad sweetaesa ravishes and 
iintoiicates the heart. O Plato I O Pythagoras I ages ago you heard 
IILcse harmonies, — surprised these momenta of inward ecstasy, — 
blew these divine transports 1 If music thus carries us to heaven, 
ft is because music is harmony, harmony is perfection, perfection is 
tar dream, and avi dream is heaven. This world of quarrels and 
^bitterness, of selfishness, ugliness, and misery, makes us long in- 
Mnntanly for the etemaj peace, for the adora^tion which has no 
Uaits, and the love which has no end. It is not so much the 
nfinite as the beautiful that we yearn for. It is not being, or the 
Sinits of being, which weigh upon us ; it is evil, in na aad without 
tai It is not at all necessary to be great, so long as we are in 
armony with the order of the universe. Moral ambition has no 
nde ; it only desires to fill its place, and make its note duly 
ward in the universal concert of the God of love. 

30iA March. 1870.— Certainly, Nature is unjust and shameless 
rithont probity, and without faith. Her only alternatives are 
Rttnitona favour or mad aversion, and her only way of redressing 
B injustice is to commit another. The happiness of the few is 
i^iated by the misery of the greater number. — It is useless to 
Dense a blind force.— 

The human conscience, however, revolts against this law of 
stui^ and to satisfy its own instinct of justice it has imagined two 
ypotheses, out of which it has made for itself a religion, — the idea 
f 4n individual providence, ajid the hypothesis of another life. 

In these we hive a protest against nature, which is thus declared 
Itmoral and scandalous to the moral sense. Man believes in good, 
lid that he may ground himself on justice ho maintains that the 
gnstice all around him is but an appearance, a mystery, a cheat, 
sd that justice wiH be dcme. Fiat juttitia, pereat mundui I 

It is a great act of faith. And since humanity has not made 
aelf, this protest bos some chance of expressing a truth. If there 
I oanflict between the natural world and the moral world, between 
»Utf and conscience, conscience must be right, 
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It ia by no means ntcemaj that the universe should east, ki 
it is neceaaary that justice should be done, and atheism is bo 
explain the fixed obatinacy of conscience on this point. Nature i 
not just ; we are the products of nature : why are we always duim 
ing and prophesying justice 1 why does the effect tiEo up ^a' 
its caiue ? It is a singular phenomenon. Does the protest et 
from any puerile blindness of human vanity ? No, it ia the deeped 
cry of our being, and it ia for the honour of God that the ery i 
uttered. Heaven and earth may pass away, but good might 
and injustice ought not to be. Such is the creed of the h 
race. Nature will be conquered by spirit ; the eternal will triniupli 

111 April 1 8T0. — I am inclined to believe that for a womc 
is the supreme authority — that which judges the rest and deddei 
what ia good or evil Por a man, love ia subordinate to right 
is a great passion, but it is not the source of order, the synonym U 
reason, the criterion of excellence. It would seem, then, that a 
woman places her ideal in the perfection of love, and a man 
perfection of justice. It waa in this sense that St. Paul was aU* 
to say, 'The woman ia the glory of the man, and the man 
glory of God.' Thus the woman who abaorbfi herself in the abjM 
of her love is, so to speak, in the line of nature : she is 
woman, she realises her fundamental type. On the contraiy, tilt 
man who should make life consist in conjugal adoration, and n' 
should imagine that he baa lived sufficiently when he has mi 
himself the priest of a beloved woman, BQch a one is but half I 
man ; he is despised by the world, and perhaps secretly disdaind 
by women themselvea. The woman who lovea truly seeks tt 
merge ber own individuality in that of the man she loves. S^ 
desires that her love should make bim greater, stronger, 
masculine, and more active. Thus each sex plays its appointed 
part : the woman ia first destined for man, and man is deatined Kt 
society. Woman owes heraelf to one, man owes himself b> dli 
and each obtains peace and happiness only when he or she lut 
recognised this law and accepted this balance of things. The sa 
thing may be a good in the woman and an evil iu the man, may 1» 
strength in her, weakness in him. 

There is then a feminine and a masculine morality, — preparaWff 
chapters, as it were, to a general human morality. B^w &' 
virtue which is evangelical and sexless, there is a virtue of Hi 
And this virtue of sex is the occasion of mutual teaching, for tt ' 
of the two incamationa of virtne makes it ita bnaiuesB to cimi 
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tha otliei', the first preacliiiig lovo in the eara of justice, the si 
jnetdce in the ears of love. And so there ia produced an oscillaticui 
Bud on average which represent a social state, an epoch, sometita ~ 
a whole civilifiatioii. 

Such at least is our European idea of the harmony of the Bexei 
in a graduated order of functionfi. America is on the road to 
KToliittoniae this ideal by the introduction of the democratic 
principle of the equality of icdividualB in a general equality ol 
nmctions. Only, when there is nothing left but a multitude rfj 
tqaal individualities, neither young nor old, neither i 
TOmeo, neither benefited aor henefactora, — all social diiFerenw 
wUl turn upon money. The whole hierarchy will rest upon thaJI 
dollar, and the most brntal, the most hideous, tlie moat inhuman 
of inequalities will he the fruit of the passion for equality. What 
a result ! Plutolatry — the worship of wealth, the madness of gold 
— to it will be con&ded the task of chastising a false principle and it*_ 
followers. And plutocracy will he in its turn executed by eq^uality^ 
It wonld he a strange end for it, if Anglo-Saaon individualism wep 
nltimately swallowed up in Latin aooialiHm. 

It is my prayer that the diacovery of an equilibrium between 
iha two principles may he made iu time, before the aocial war, with 
bQ itia terror ami rnin, overtakea ua. But it ia Bcarcely likely. 
The laasHea are always ignorant and limited, and only advance by 
A snccession of contrary errora. They reach good only by theM 
Bilia'aBtion of evil. They discover the way out, only after havinj 
■urn their heads againtit all other poEaiblo issues. 

IStt Apra 1670.— Crucifixion I That ia the word we have t( 
meditate to-day. Ia it not Good Friday 1 

To curae grief is easier than to bless it, but to do so ia to fall 
back into the point of view of the earthly, the carnal, the natural * 
Dian. By what has Chriatiauity subdued the world if not by tie 
apotheosij of grief, by its marvellous tranBmutatioa of suffering 
into triumph, of the crown of tboma into the crown of glory, and 
of a gibbet into a symbol of salvation I What does the apotheosis 
ot the Cross mean, if not the death of death, the defeat of sin, the 
;lKatification of martyrdom, the raising to the skies of voluntary 
aaerifice, the defiance of pain t — ' Death, where ia thy sting 1 
Grave, where is thy victory 1' — By long brooding over this theme — 
Qie agony of the just, peace in the midat of agony, and the heavenly 
beauty of such peace — -humanity came to understand that a new 
Rligioi) was bom,— a new mode, that ia to say, of explaining lif« _ 
tmA of understanding suffering; 
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Suffering was a coree from wLii;h man fled ; now it becomes i 
puriflcatioa of the bouI, a eacred taial Bent by Eternal Love, a 
divine dispenBation meant to eanctifj and ennoble na, aii aweptabb 
aid to faith, a, strange initiittion into happiness. O power of 
belief ! All remainH the same, and jut all is changed. A new 
certitude arises tfl denj the apparent and the tangible ; it piercu 
through the myaUry of tliinge, it places an invisible Father behind 
visible nature, it showa us joy shining through tears, and mokes of 
pain the beginning of joy. 

And so, for those who have believed, the tomb becomes heaven, 
and on the funeral pyre of IJfe they sing the hosanna of ilu^lcl^ 
tality ; b sacred madness has renewed the face of the world l<a 
them, and when they wish to explain what they feel, their waaxj 
makes them incomprehensible i they speak with tongues. A wiM 
intoxication of self-sacrilice, contempt for death, the thirst for 
eternity, the delirium of love, — these are what the unaltetaUe 
gentleness of the Crucified baa had power to bring forth. By hi* 
pardon of his eiecutionera, and by that nnconquerable sense in 
him of an indissoluble union with Qod, Jesus, on his cross, kindlol 
an inextinguishable fire and revolutionised the world. He pro- 
ol^med and realised salvation by faith in the infinite mercy, anl 
in tha pardon granted t« aimple repentance. By hia eaying, 
'There is more joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth tiistt 
over ninety and nine just persons who need no repentance,' he 
made humility the gate of entrance into Paradise. 

Crucify the reljellious self, mortify yourself wholly, give up aQ 
to 0^, and the peace whioh is not of this world will descend upon 
you. For eighteen centuries no grander word has been spolieni 
and although humanity is for ever seeking after a more exact mi 
complete application of justice, yet her secret faith is not in jusliee 
hut in panlon, for pardon alone conciliates the spotless purity of 
perfection with the infinite pity due to weakness — that is to ny, 
it alone preserves and defends the idea of holiness, while it sUowi 
full scope t« that of love. The Gospel proclaims the ineSal>le 
consolation, the good news, which disarms all earthly griefs^ and 
robs even death of its terrors — the news of irrevocable pardon, thtt 
is to say, of eternal life. The Cross is the guarantee of the QoapeL 
Therefore it has been its standard. 

Tth May 1870. — The faith which clings to its idols and natll 

all innovation is a retarding and conservative force ; bnt it is tiM 

[ property of all religion to serve as a curb to our lawless passion for 

L freedom, and lo steady and quiet our restlessness of tamper, Cori- 
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P^ is the eipanaive force, which, if it were allowed an, unchecked ■ 
iction upon na, would disperse and voIatUiee U9 ; helief repreeenti 
tiie force of gravitation and cohesion, which makes separate bodies 
'■nd individnajH of ns. Society lives by faith, develops bj science. 
llhbaBiB, then, is the myBteiions, the unknoMm, the intangible, — 
Udigion, — while the fermenting principle in it ia the desire of 
uDOwledge. Ita permanent substance is the uncomprehended or 
|1he divine ; ita changing form is the result of its intellectual labour. 
He uncomcioua adheeions, the confused intuitionB, the obscure 
preaentimente, which decide the first faith of a people, are then of 
(tpital importance in ita history. All history moves between the 
I^gjon which is the geni^, instinctive, and fundamental philo- 
. nphj of a race, and the philosophy which is the ultimate rehgion, 
. — 4he clear perception, that is to say, of those principles which 
JiBve engendered the whole spiritual development of humanity. 

It is always the same thing which is, which was, and which will 
to; but this thing — the absolute — betrays with more or less 
tranqiarency and profundity the law of its life and of its meta- 
'morphoBeB. In its fixed aspect it is called Ood ; in its mobile 
.aspect the world or nature. Qod is present in nature, but nature 
is not God ; there is a nature in God, but it is not God HlmeeK. 
I am neither for immanence nor for transcendeuce taken alone. 

&lh May 1870. — Disraeli, in his new novel, Lothavr, shows that 
'the two great forces of the present are Revolution and Catholicism, 
and that the free nations are lost if either of these two forces 
'triumphs. It is exactly my own idea. Only, while iu France, in 
Belgium, in Italy, and in all Catholic societies, it is only by 
checking one of these forces by the other that the State and 
driliBatioa can be maintained, the Protestant countries are better 
off; in them there is a third force, a middle faith between the two 
other idolatries, which enables them to regard liberty not as a 
sieutzalisation of two contraries, but as a moral reality, eelf- 
■nfaeiBEent, and possessing its own centre of gravity and motive 
Jorce. In the Catholic world religion and liberty exclude each 
other. In the Protestant world they accept each other, so that in 
the second ca^e there is a smaller waste of force. 

Liberty is the lay, the philosophical principle. It expresses 
the juridical and social aspiration of the race. But as there is no 
■odety possible without regulation, without control, without limit- 
BtioDS on individual liberty, above all without moral limitations, 
the peoples which are legally the freest do well to take their 
leligious consciousness for check and ballot. In mixed Stat«^ 
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Catholic or freethinking, the limit of action, being t 
one, invitee incefisant contiaveotion. 

The puerilitj of the freetliinkers coD£lat« in believing thai a 
free eooiety can maintain itself and keep itself together without t 
common faith, without a religious prejudice of some kind. WbeM 
liea the will of God f la it the common reason which expreMeait, 
or rather, are a clergy or a church the depoaitoriea of it! So long 
as the response is amhiguous and equivocal in the ejes of half at 
the mojoritj of consciences — and this is the case in all Catholic 
States — public peace h impossible, and public law is insecure, 
there is a God, we must have Him on our side, and if there is i 
a God, it would be necesaary first of all to convert everybody to tie 
same idea of the lawful and the useful, to reconstitute, that is to 
say, a lay religion, before anything politically solid could be built 

Liberalism is merely feediug upon abstractions, when it pe^ 
niades itself that liberty is possible without &ee individuals, and 
when it will not recognise that liberty in the individual L 
fruit of a foregoing education, a moral education, which preauppoaei 
a liberating religion. To preach liberalism to a population Jesuit- 
ised by education, is to press tlie pleasures of dancing npou a m 
who has lost a leg. How is it possible for a child who has neVN 
been out of swaddling clothes to walk ? How can the abdicatiun 
of individual conscience lead to the government of individual con- 
science I To be free, is to guide oneself, to have attained one't 
majority, to be emancipated, master of one's actions, and judge of 
good and evil ; but tntramontane Catholicism never emancipates 
its disciples, who are bound to admit, to believe, and to obey, u 
they are told, because they are minota in perpetuity, and the cJergj 
alone possess the law of right, the secret of justice, and the 
measure of truth. This is what men are landed in by the idea of 
an eiterior revelation, cleverly made use of by a patient priesthood. 

But what astonishes me is the short'Sight of the statesmen of the 
south, who do not see that the question of questions is the religioni 
question, and even novr do not recognise that a liberal State is 
wholly incompatible with an anti-liberal religion, and ahooat 
equally incompatible with the absence of religion. They confbond 
accidental conquests and precarious progress with lasting resolla. 

There is some probability that all this noise which is made 
^nowadays aljout liberty may end in the suppression of liberty; il 

plain that the International, the irreconcilables, and the ultra- 
lontonea, are, all three of them, aiming at absolutism, at dicta- 

ial omnipotence. Happily they are not one but many, and it 

11 not be difficult to turn them against each a&er. 
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Riberty ifl to be flaved, it will not be by the doubters, tha 

J or the Diaterialisle ; it will be by religious convic- 

j tlie faith of individuals who believe that Qod wills man to 

b but also pure ; it will be by the seekera after holiness, by 

~d-faBhioned pious petsons who apeak of immortality and 

BJife, and prefer the soul to tlie whole world ; it will be by 

mobised cbildren of the ancient faith of the human race. 

! 1870. — The efficacy of religion lies precisely in that 
i to not rational, pbiloaopliic, nor eternal ; ita efficacy lies in the 
an, the iniraoulouB, the extraordinary. Thuj religion attracts 
in proportion as it demands more faith— that ta to 
pit becomes more incTcdiblB to the profane mind. The philo- 
K aspires to explain away all mysteries, to dissolve them into 
It is mystery, on the other hand, which the religious instinct 
iinds and ptiraues ; it is mystery which constitutes the essence 
of worship, the power of proaelytiam. When the cross became the 
'foolishness' of the cross, it took poasession of the masses. And in 
OUT own day, those who wish to get rid of the supernatural, to en- 
lighten religion, to economise faith, find themselves deserted, like I 
pNte who should declaim against poetry, or women who shouljll 
itery Iwe. Faith consiflta in the acceptance of the tneomprehen-^ 
rfble, and even in tte pnrsuit of the impossible, and is seK-intoiri- i 
Oated with its own sacrifices, its own repeated extravagances, 

It is the forgetfulness of this psychological law which stultifies 
flie lo-called liberal Christianity. It is the realisation of it which 
constitutes the strength of Catholicism. 

Apparently no positive religion can survive the supernatural ele- 
ment which is the reason for its existence. Natural religion seems 
to be the tomb of all historic cults. All concrete religions die event- 
ually in the pure air of philosophy. So long then as the life of 
nationB is in need of religion aa a motive and sanction of morally, 
as food for faith, hope, and charity, so long wiU the masses turn 
sway from pure reason and naked tmth, so long will they adore 
mystery, so long— and rightly so — will they reat in faith, the only J 
region where the ideal presents itself to them in an attractive form,'! 

9tt Jime 1670. — At bottom, everything depends upon the * 
presence or absence of one single element ia the soul — hope. All 
the activity of man, all bis efforts and all his enterprise;, pre- 
snppoee a hope in him of attaining an end. Once kill this hope 
and his movements become senseless, spasmodic, and conTulsiveifl 
like thoee of some one falling &om a height. To struggle with tUH 
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inevitable haa something cMLdiah in it. To implore tbe law o( 
gravitation to auBpend i(a action would no doubt be a grob 
prayer. Very well I but when a man loses faith in the efficacy of 
his elToTtB, when he Bays to hinieelf, 'You are incapable of reaiigug 
your ideal ; happineu id a chimera, progress is an illoaiaa, du 
passion for perfection is a snare ; and supposing all yonr ambitioni 
were gratified, everything would still be vanity,' then he comes U 
see that a littJe blindnesa is necessary if life is to be carried on, 
and that illuaiou la the nniversal spring of movement Complete 
disillusion would mean absolute immobility. He who hat de- 
ciphered the secret and read the riddle of finite life escapes Erom 
the great wheel of existence ; he has left the world of the living — 
he is already dead. Is this the meaning of the old belief that to 
raise the veil of Isis or to behold Qod iace to face brought deatniE- 
tion upon the rash mortal who attempted it ) Egypt and Judas 
had recorded the fact, Buddha gave the key to it ; the individual 
life is a nothing ignorant of itself, and as soon as this notlmig 
knows itself, individual life is aboliahed in principle. For as soon 
as the illusion vaniahes, Nothingness resumes its eternal away, the 
suffering of life is over, error haa disappeared, time and form have 
ceased to be for this en&anchiaed individuality ; the coloured air- 
bubble has burst in tlie infinite space, and the misery of thooghl 
has sunk to rest in the changeless repose of all-embracing Nolhini^ 
The absolute, if it were spirit, would still be activity, and it ii 
activity, the daughter of desire, which is incompatible with tin 
absolute. The absolute, then, must be the zero of all determins- 
tion, and the only manner of being auited to it is Non-being. 

2d July 1870. — One of the vices of France is the frivolity whidi 
substitutes public conventions for truth, and absolutely ignoKi 
personal dignity and the majesty of conscience. The French aw 
ignorant of the A 6 of individual liberty, and stdll show id 
easentially catholic intolerance towards the ideas which have not 
attained universality or the adheaion of the majority. The natJM 
is an army which can bring to bear masa, number, and force, but 
not an assembly of free men in which each individual depends lot 
his value on himaelf. The eminent Frenchman depends opon 
others for hia value ; if he possess stripe, cross, scarf, sword, « 
robe, — in a word, function and decoration, — then he is held to b« 
something, and he feels himself somebody. It is the symbol vhiA 
establishes his merit j it is the public which raises him fan 
nothing, as the Sultan creates hia viziers. These highly4Taiiit([ 
and social races have an antipathy for individual independenoi; 
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everytliing with tlioai must be founded upoa authority mUitary,J 
cltII, or religious, and Ood Himself is non-eiistent until He liul 
been, established bj decree. Their ftmdamenta! dc^ma is that ■ 
■odal omnipotence which treats the pretension of truth to be tmftl 
without any ofScial stamp, aa a mere OBUipation and sacrilege, a 
Bconta the claim of the individual to possesB either a separate ooa-J 
victioQ or a personal value. 

20th July 1870 (Sellalpe). — A marvellonfl day. The panorama 
before me ia of a grandiobe splendour ; it is a symphony of mouii- 
tains, a cantata of sunny Alps. 

I ajn dazzled and oppressed by it. The feeling uppermost is 
cne of delight in being able to admire, of joy, that is to say, in a 
leeorered power of contemplation which is the result of physical 
nlief, in being able at last to forget myseU and surrender myself 
to things, as befits a m^n in my state of health. Gratitude is 
mingled with enthuaiasni. I have just spent two hours of con- 
tmuoas delight at the foot of the Sparrenbom, the peak behind us. 
A flood of sensatioua overpowered me. I could only look, feel, 
dream, and think. 

Lattr.~A£csat of the Spairenham. The peak af it is not yery 
aigy to climb, because of the masses of loose atones and the steep- 
neea of the path, which runs between two abysses. But bow great 
i» one's reward ! 

The view embraces the whole series of the Valais Alps from 
the Furka to the Combin ; and even beyond the Furka one sees a 
few peaks of the Ticino and the Rhaetian Alps ; while if you turn 
you see behind you a whole Polar world of enowfields and glaciers 
fonning the southern side of the enormous Semese group of the 
Finetcraarbom, the Miinch, and the Jungfrau. The near represent- 
ative of the group is the Aletschbom, whence diverge like ao many 
ribbons the different Aletseb glaciers which wind about the peak 
from which I saw them. I could study the different zones, one 
above another, — fields, woods, grassy Alps, bare rock and snow, and 
tbe principal types of mountain ; the pagoda-shaped Mischabel, 
with, its four arSUs as fiying buttresses and its staif of nine clustered 
peaks ; the cupola of the Fletachhom, the dome of Monte Rosa, 
the pyramid of the 'WeiBsbom, the obelisk of the Cervin. 

Bound me fluttered a multitude of butterflies and brilliant 
green-backed flies ; but nothing grew except a few lichens. The 
deodness and emptiness of the upper Aletsch glacier, like some vast 
white street, called up the image of an icy Pompeii, All around 
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boundless silence. On my way back I noticed some eEfecte of 
shine, — the close elastic mountain grass, stajred with gen^ 
forget-mC'Sot, and anemones, the mountain cattle standmg ad 
against the sky, the rocks just piercing the soil, various citeolii 
dips in the monntoin side, atone wares petrified thouaandi gl 
thonsandfl ot years ago, the undulating ground, the tender qniel (( 
the evening : and I invoked the eoul of the mountains and dn 
spirit of the heights I 

Sid July 1870 {BelMpe). — The sky, which was misty and OW 
cast this morning, haa hecome perfectly blue again, and the gtanti 
of the Vsjais are hathed in tranquil light 

Whence this solemn melancholy which oppresses and p 
met I have just read a series of scientific books (Bronn t 
Lava of Palieontology, Karl Bitter on the L<m of Oeogrsfiid 
Formt). Are they the cause of this depression 1 or is it the m^elj 
of this immense landscape, the splendoui of this setting son, 'wtSA 
brings the tears to my eyes ! 

' Cr^tura d'un joor qui t'agitos nne beore,' 
what weighs upon thee — I know it well — is the sense of Ihim 
litter nothingness ! , . . The namea of great men hover before MJ 
eyes hke a secret reproach, and this grand impassive i 
me that to-morrow 1 shall have disappeared, butterfly that I u 
without having lived. Or perhaps it is the breath of elecaJ 
things which stirs in me the shudder of Job, What is man — lin 
weed which a sunbeam withers 1 What is our life 
abyss ! I feel a sort of sacred terror, not only for myself, but formj 
race, for all that is mortal. Like Buddha, I feel the great ifha 
turning, — the wheel of universal illusion, — and the dumb stopo 
which enwraps me is full of anguish. Isis lifts the comei 
veil, and he who perceives the great mystery beneath is stm 
giddiness. 1 can scarcely breathe. It seems to me that I ai 
ing hy a thread above the fathomless ahysa of destiny. Is 
Infinite fac« to face, an intuition of the last great death ? J 
' Crfeture d'nn jour qui t'agites one hBore, 
Ton Ime est inimortBllo et tea pleurs vont Enir.' 

Finir ? When depths of ineffable desire are opening ii 
as vast, as yawning as the immensity which surrounds us 
self-devotion, love, — all these cravings quicken into life and t< 
me at once. Like the shipwrecked sailor about to 

i of ft mad clinging to life, and at the a 
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time of a rust of despair and repentance, which forces (rom me a cry 
Jbr pardon. Aod then all this liitlden agony disBolvea in wearied 
nbmissios. ' Beeign yonrself to the inevitable ! Shroud away out 
<af sight the flattering delaeiona of youth. ! Live and die in the ahsde ! 
itike the insects hiunming in the darkness, offer up your evening 
IJff^rer. Be content to fade out of life without a murmur whenever 
:6ie Master of life ahall breathe upon your tiny fiarae I It is ont of 
■myiiadB of unknown lives that every d«d of earth is built up. The 
infusoria do not count until they are^niUions upon milliaua. 
Accept your nothingness.' Amen ! 

Bnl there is no peace except in order, in law. Am I in order ? 
..Aloa^ no [ My changeable and lestlesa nature will torment me to 
'41w end. I shall never see plainly what I ought to do. The love 
||!(f the better will have stood between me and the good. Yearning 
lar the ideal will have lost me reality. Vague aspiration and un- 
.defined desire will have been enough U) make my talents useless, 
Ukd to neutralise my powers. Unproductive nature that I <""| 
tortured by the belief that production was required of me, may not 
my very remorse be a mistake and a snperfinity J 

Scherer's phrase comes back to me, ' We must accept ouiselves 



8th September 1870 (Zviridi). — All the exiles are returning to 
Paris — Edgar Quinet, Louis Blanc, Victor Hugo. By the help of 
theii united experience wiU they succeed in maintaining the Bcpub- 
Ikt It is to be hoped so. But the past makes it lawful to donbt. 
While the Bepublic is in reality a fruit, the French look upon it as 
a Beed-Bowing. Elsewhere such a form, of government presupposes 
ftee men ; in France it is and must be an instrument of instruction 
and protection. France has once more placed sovereignty in the 
hands of uuivei^ suSrage, as though the multitude were already 
entighlened, judicious, and reasonable, and now her task is to train 
and diet^pline the force which, by a fiction, is master. 

The ambition of France is set upon self-government, hut her 
eapacity for it has still to be proved. For eighty years she has 
confounded revolution with liberty ; will she now give proof ot 
amendment and of wisdom 1 Such a cbange is not impossible. Let 
US wait for it with sympathy, but also with caution. 

12A S^teniber 1870 (Bask). — The old Rhine is murmuring under 
my window. The wide gray stream rolls its great waves along and 
hnaks against the arches of the bridge, just as it did Um. '^«»!a tst 
limtai^ /eara ago; the red cathedral shoots ite &i:Ki«-\ik% «gat» 
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towardfl heaven ; the ivy on the terraces which fringe lio left Ea 
of the Rhine hang« over the walla like a green mantle ; the ii 
fatigable ferrj-boat goe^ snd comes aa it did of jore ; in & wc 
things seem to be eternal, while man's hair tarns gray and hia he 
grows old. I came here first as a student, then as a profese 
Now I return to it at thadowaward torn of middle age, a 
in the landscape has changed except myself. 

The melancholy of memory may be commonplace and pnerikf- 
all the same it is tme, it is inexhaustible, and the poets of all ti 
have been open to its attacks. 

At bottom, what is individual life ! A variation of an ei 
theme— to be bom, to live, to feel, to hope, to love, to saffer, M 
weep, to die. Some would add to these, to grow rich, to think, H 
conquer ; but in tact, whatever frantic efforts one may make, how- 
ever one may strain and excite oneself one can but cans 
or slighter undulation in the line of one's destiny. Snpposii^ i 
man renders the series of fundamental phenomena a little n 
evident to others or a little more distinct to himself what doei it 
matter 1 The whole is still nothing but a fluttering of the infinitely 
little, the insignificant repetition of an invariable them& In troth,, 
whether the individual exists or no, the difference is so absolutely 
imperceptible in the whole of tMnga that every complwnt iiid 
every desire is ridiculous. Hnmanity in its ealitety is " 
in the duration of the planet, and the planet may return to du 
gaseous state without the son's feeling it even for a eecond. Ike 
individual is the infinitesimal of nothing. 

What, then, is nature ) Nature is MaJA — that is to say, an 
ccseant, fugitive^ indilferent series of phenomena, the manifeeta' 
of all possibilities, the inexhaustible play of all combinations. 

'And is Mas all the while performing for the amasement of 
somebody, of some spectator — Brahma I Or is Brahma working Ml 
some serious and unselfish end 1 Prom the theistic point of vie», 
is it the purpose of God to make souls, to augment the sum of good 
and wisdom by the multiplication of Himself in free beings — fwMli 
which may flash back to Him His own holinesa and beau^ I Tliii 
conception is far more attractive to the heart. But is it moretnwl 
The moral consciouaneas affirms it If man is capable of conceiving 
goodness, the general principle of thiogs, which cannot be inferiot 
to man, must be good. The philosophy of labour, of duty, rf 
effort, is surely superior to that of phenomena, chance, and d 
indifference. If so, the whimsical Maia would be subordinate tn 
Brahma, the eternal thought, and Brahma would be in hi 
subordinate to a holy God. 

) 
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Stlh OctaUrlBIO (Gentna). — ' Each function to the moat worthy:' 
ftia "'■"''" governs all constitationa, and scrvea to test them. De- 
jnooBc; is not forbidden to apply it, but clemocracy rarely does 
mdjr it, because she holds, for example, that the most worthy man 
■ the man who pleases her, whereas he who pleases her is not 
■hrays the moat worthy, and because she aupposea that reason guides 
tte masses, whereas in reality they are most commonly led by pas- 
tion. And in the end erery falsehood has to be expiated, for truth 
almjs takes its revenge. 

Alaa, whatever one may saj or do, wisdom, justice, reason, and 
B will never he anything moie than special cases and the 
" a few elect souls. Moral and intellectual harmony, ex- 
: in all its Forms, will always, be a rarity of great price, an 
bolated the/ d'auvre. All that can be expected from the most per- 
fect inslitntions is that they should make it possible fur individual 
cscellence to develop itself, not that they should produce the excd- 
knt individnal. Virtue and genius, grace and beauty, will always 
eonstitate a nobUme such as no form of government can manufecture. 
It is of ao use, therefore, to excite oneself for or against revola- 
liona which have only an importance of the second order — an im- 
portance which I do not wish either to diminish or to ignore, but 
aiL uftpfirtance which, after all, is mostly negative. The political 
fife is but the means of the true life. 

26lh Ocleher 1870.— Sirocco. A bluish sky. The leafy crowns 
of the trees have dropped at their feet ; the 6nger of winter has 
touched them. 1 1 The errand-woman has just brought me my letters. 
Foot little woman, what a life I She spends her nights in going 
liackwBfdE and forwards &om her invalid husband to her sister, who 
ia Bc»rcely less helpless, and her days are passed in labour. Resigned 
and indefatigable, she goes on without complaining, till she drops. 

Lives snch as hers prove something : that the true ignorance is 
moeai ignorance, that labour and suffering are the lot of all men, 
and that elassi&cation according to a greater or le^ degree of folly is 
inferior to that which proceeds according to a greater or less degree of , 
rirtae. The kingdom of God belongsnot to the most enlightened buti 
to the beat ; and the best man is the most unselfish man. Humble, ' 
eoDstant, voluntary self-sacrifice, — this is what constitutes the true 
dignity of man. And therefore is it written, 'The last shall be 
finL' Society rests upon conscience and not upon science. Civili- 
•dion is first and foremost a morEtl thing. Without honesty, 
withont respect for law, without the worship of duty, without the ' 
love of one's neighbour, — in a word, without virtue, — the whole it 
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menaced a&il falls into decay, and neither letten nor art, neiUio 
loxuc; nor industry, nor rhetoric, nor the policeman, nor the custom- 
honse officer, can maintain erect and whole an edifice of which llii 
foundatioQH are unaound. 

A State founded upon interest alone and cemented by few ia 
ignoble and unsafe couBtruction. The ultimate ground upon whidi 
every civUisation resta is the average morality of the maases, and • 
sufficient amount of practical righteousness. Duty is what sphoIdsilL 
So that those who humbly and unobtrusively fuMl it, and set a good 
example thereby, are the salvation and the sustenance of this brilliul 
world, which knows nothing about them. Ten righteous men would 
have saved Sodom, but thousaads and thousands of good homely folk 
are needed to preserve a people from corruption and decay. 

If ignorance and passion are the foea of popular moralily, it 
must he confessed that moral indifference is the malady of tht 
cultivated classes. The modem separation of enlightenment and 
virtue, of thought and conscience, of Itie intellectoal aiistoeniT' 
from the honest and vulgar crowd, is die greatest danger that csn 
threaten liberty. Wlien any society produces an increasing nuinba 
of literary exquisites, of satirists, sceptics, and beaux apnit, some 
chemical disoi^aniaation of fabric may be inferred. Tate, !ta 
eiample, the century of AugtiatuB and that of Louis SV. Onr 
cynics and railets are mere egodsts, who stand aloof from tlu 
common duty, and in their indolent remoteness are of no serviee 
to society against any ill which may attack it. Their cultivation 
consists in having got rid of feeling. And thus they fell farther 
ond farther away from true hainanity, and approach nearer to th« 
demoniacal nature. What was it that Uephistopheles lackeJI 
Not intelligence certainly, but goodneso, 

28th October 1870. — It is strange to see how completely justice ii 
foi^otten in the presence of great international struggles. Even tht 
great majority of the spectators are no longer capable of judging 
except as their own personal tastes, dishkes, fears, desires, interests, 
or passions may dictate, — that is to say, their judgment is not t 
judgment at all. How many people are capable of delivering a to 
verdict on the stru^le now going on ? Very few I This horrwdt 
equity, this antipathy to justice, this rage against a, merciful neu- 
trality, represents a kind of eruption of animal passion in man, » 
blind fierce passion, which ia absurd enough to call itself a reunn, 
whereas it is nothing but a force. 

16th No'vembcT 1 870. — We arc struck by something bewildering 
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tad ineffable when we look down into the depths of an abyss ; and 
Knxj soul is an abyss, a mystery of love and pity. A sort of 
ncTBd emotion deacends upon me whenever I penetrate the recesses 
itf this sanctuary of man, and hear the gentle muxmui of the 
imyers, hymns, and soppticationa which rise from the hidden 
depths of the heart. These involuntary confidences fill me with a 
fender piety and a religious awe and shyness. The whole ex- 
penence seems to me as wonderful as poeti^, and divine with the _ 
£nneness of hirth and dawn. Speech fails me, I bow myself a 
tAoK. And, whenever I am able, I strive also to console s 
Jbitify. 

Cth December 1870. — Dauerim Weclud — ' Persistence in change.' 
Tlus title of a poem ly Qoethe is the summing up of nature. 
Everj^hing changes, but with such uneq^ual rapidity that one exist- 
ence appears eternal to another. A geological age, for instance, 
compared to the duration of any living being, the duration of a 
planet compared to a geolt^cal age, appear eternities, — our life, 
loo, compared to the thousand impressions which pass across us in 
an hour. Wherever one looks, one feels oneself overwhelmed by 
the infinity of infinites. The universe, seriously studied, rouses 
one's tenor. Everything eeems bo relative that it is scarcely 
possible to diBtinguish whether anything has a real value. 

Where ia the fixed point in this boundless and bottomless gulf ? 
Must it not he that which perceives the relations of things, — in 
other words, thought, infinite thought ? The perception of our- 
Klves within the infinite thought, the realisation of ourselves in 
God, self -acceptance in Him, the harmony of our will with His, — 
in a word, religion, — here alone ia firm ground. Whether this 
thought be free or necessary, happiness lies in identifying oneself 
with it Both the Stoic and the Chriatiaii surrender themselves to 
the Being of beings, which the one calls sovereign wisdom and the 
Other sovereign goodness. St. John says, ' Qod ia Light,' ' God is 
Love.' The Brahmin says, ' God is the inexhaustible fount of 
poetry.' Let us say, ' God ia Perfection.' And man ? Man, for 
all his ineipressible insignificance and frailty, may still apprehend 
tie idea of perfection, may help forward the supreme wiU, and die 
with Eoeanna on his lips ! 

All teaching depends upon a certain presentiment and j 
tion in the taught ; we can only teach others profitably what t 
already virtnaUy know ; we can only give them what they h 
■Ireadr- This principle of education is also a law of 1 ~ 
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Nations can only be developed on the linea of their teadendea sad 
aptitudes. Try them on any othei and tbej a,re rebeUious and in- 
capable of improvement. 

By deepising himself too much a man comes to be worthy of bit 
own contempt. 

Its vray of sufferiDg is the witness which a soul bears to iteelt 

The beautiful is raperior to the sublime because it laats lal 
does not satiate, while the sublime is relative, temporary, and 

Tiolent. 

ith Feln'uary 1871. — Perpetual effort is the characteristac of 
modem morality. A painful process has taken the place of the old 
harmony, the old equilibrium., the old joy and fulness of ben^ 
" 3 many fauna, aatyis, or Silenusee, aspiring to beceme 
angels ; eo many deformities labouring far our own embellislmieat; 
BO many clumsy chrysalises each working painfnlly towards tlie 
development of the butterfly within him. Our ideal is no longeiS 
e beauty of soul ; it is the agony of Laocoon struggling wilh 
the hydra of eviL The lot is cast irrevocably. There are no more 
happy whole-natured men among us, nothing but so many candi- 
dates for heaven, galley-slaves on earth. 

' Nous ramoDB notre vie en attendant le port.' 

Moli^re eaid that reasoning banished reaaon. It is possible (Im 
that the progress towards perfection we aie so proud of is onlyl 
pretentious imperfection. Daty seems now to be more negaldve 
than positive ; it means lessening evil rather than actual good ; it 
is a generous discontent, but not happiness ; it is an incessant pnv 
suit of an unattainable goal, a noble madness, bnt not reason ; it ii 
home-aickness for the impossible, — pathetic and pitiful, but still n"' 

The being which has attn.ined harmony, and every being uiMJ 
attain it, has found its place in the order of the universe, and te- 
presenta the divine thought at least as clearly as a flower or e. tolal 
system. Harmony seeks nothing outside itself. It is what it ou^ 
to be ; it is the expression of right, order, law, and tinth ; itia 
greater than time, and represents eternilj. 

Gth Febraary 1871.— I am reading Juste Olivier's Chantoi* i» 
r over again, and all the melancholy of the poet seems t« ps* 
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linto my veins. It ia the reTelation of a complete exiatence, and of 

B whole world of melancholy reverie. 

How much chamcteF there ia in Musitte, the Ohanion de FAlouelte, 
the Chant du Hetour, and the Softs', and how much freehnces in 

iLina, and ' A ma JUte I ' But the best pieces of all are Au deli, 
Boraanculus, La Trtrmpeute, and especially Frirt Jaequei, its author'a 
muteipiece. To these may be added the- MarioTietlee and the 
national song, Helv^ie, Serious purpose and intention disguised in 
gentile gaiety and childlike badinage, feeling hiding itself under a 
anile of satire, a resigned and pensire wisdom expreBsing itself in 
SiiBtic round or ballad, the power of su^esting everything in a 
nothing, — these are the points in which the Vandois poet triuraphB. 
On the reader's aide there is emotion and aarprise, and on the author's 
a sort of pleasant alyness which eeema to delight in playing tricks 
upon you, only trieks of the most dainty and brilliant kind. Juste 
Olivier has the passion we might imagine a fairy to have for delicate 
mystification. He hidea his gifts. He promises nothing and gives 
a great deah Bis generosity, whii:h is prodigal, has a surly air i 
liis simplicity is really subtlety ; his malice pure tenderness ; and 
kiB whole talent is, as it were, the fine flower of the Vandois mind 
In its Bweetcat and dreamiest form. 

10th Febmary 1871. — My reading for this morning has been 
some vigorous chapters of Taine's Histary of Eiiglish Literabu/fe. 
Taine is a writer whose work always produces a disagreeable im- 
pression upon me, as though of a creaking of pulleys and a clicking 
of machinery ; there is a smell of the laboratory about it. His 
B^Ie is the Btyle of chemistry and technology. The science of it is 
inexorabla ; it is dry and forcible, penetrating and hard, strong and 
harsh, but altogether lacking in charm, humanity, nobihty, and 
giaee. The disagreeable eSect which it makes on one's taete, ear, 
Uid heart, depends probably upon two things : upon the moral philo- 
•ophy ot the author and upon hia literary principles. The profound 
Contempt for humanity which characterises the physiological school, 
Bud the intrusion of technology into literature inaugurated by Balzac 
tad Stendhal, explain the underlying aridity of which one is sensible 
in these pages, and which seems to choke one like the gases fi-om 
I manufactory of mineral products. The btJOk ia instructive in the 

. bighest degree, but instead of animating and stirring, it parches, 
KiirodeB, and saddens its reader. It esoites no feeling whatever ; 

' il is simply a means of information. — I imagine this kind of thii^ 
Kill he the literature of the future — a literature d I'Am^ncame, as 

• dt&rcnt as possible from Greek art, giving us algebra instead of 
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life, the formuU ingtead of the image, the exhalatioiLS of the cradbls 
instead of the divine madnesB of Apollo. Cold vieion will repliM 
the jovB of thonght, and we shall see the death of poetry, 
and dissected by «cieiic8 

■ 161k Ftbraary 1871 — Without intending it, nationa ( 

each other, while having apparently nothing in view hut the 
Belfiah intereata. It was France who made the Germany of ft* 
present, by attempting its destraction during ten generations ; it ii 
Oennany who wiU regenerate contemporary France, by the effort to 
crnsh her. Bevolutionary France will teach equality to the Qer- 
mans, who are by nature hlerarchicaL Oennany will tesrch llie 
French that rhetoric is not science, and that appeafanc 
Tflluable as reali^. The womhlp of prestigE — that ia to say, ol 
falsehood ; the pasaion for vainglory — that la U> aaj, for smoke and 
noiae ; — these are what must die in the interests of the world. Il 
is a false religion which is being destroyed. I hope sincerely 
this war will issue in a new balance of things better than any 
which has gone before — a new Europe, in which the goveniiuent flf 
the individual by himself will be the cardinal principle of society, in 
opposition to the Iiatin principle, which regards the individoal 
thing, a means ta an end, on instrument of the Church or of the State, 

In the order and harmony which would reaolt from free 
and voluntary Bubmisaian to a common ideal, we ahould aee the riK 
of a. new moral world. It would be an equivalent, eipreased in l*j 
terms, to the idea of a universal priesthood. The model state oo^t 
to resemble a great musical society in which every one auhmita ta 
he oi^anised, subordinated, and disciplined for the sake of art, snd 
for the sake of producing a ma,8terpiece. Nobody is coerced, nobod; 
is made use of for selfish purposes, nobody plays a hypocritical 

t selfish part All bring their talent to the common stock, and coD- 
trihute knowingly and gladly to the common wealth. Even self- 
love itself is obliged to help on the general action, under pain of 
rebuff should it make itself apparent. 
1 BiA Febmary 1B7 1 . — It ia in the novel that the average Tulgnritf 
of German society, and its inferiority to the societies of France 
England, are most clearly visible. The notion of " bad. tai 
iee:na to have no place in German {esthetics. Their elegance 
no grace in it ; and they cannot understand the enormous differencl 
) there is between distinction (what is geTttlemanly, ladylikg), andtllA 
•tiff piffTuhmlichkeit. Their ima^nntiutt laata etjle, traininj 
tios, and knowledge o£ the woAi ■, vt'Wa sa'SWiiiA. ^s « 
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^TOABy dress. The race is poetical and intelligent, but c 
Bnd ill-mannered. Pliancy and gentleneBs, manners, wit, vivacity, 
taste, dignity, and charm, are qualiticB which belong to others. 

Will that inner freedom of soul, that profound harmony of all 
the faonltiea which 1 have ao often observed among the best Ger- 
mans, ever come to the surface 1 Will the conqnerora of to-day ever 
learn to civilise and soften their forms of life 1 It is by their future 
novets that we shall be able to judge. As eooa as they are capable 
of the novel of 'good Booiety' they will have excelled all rivals. 
"nil then, finish, polish, the maturity of social culture, are beyond 
fhem ; they may have hnmanity of feeling, but the delicacies, the 
L'ttle perfecdons of life, are nnknown to them. They may be hoaeafcH 
and well-meaning, but they are utterly without « ' 

S2(£ February 1671. — Soiree at the M- -. About thirty peopi 

representing our best society were there, a happy mixture of seies and 
^es. There were gray heads, young girla, bright faces, — the whole 
framed in some Aubusaoa tapestries which made a charming back- 
ground, and gave a soft air of distance to the brilliantly-dresBed groups. 

In society people are expected to behave as if they lived on 
unbrosia and concerned themselves with nothing but the loftiest 
inteTeste. Aniieiy, need, passion, have no existence. All realism 
ia suppressed as brutal. In a woid, what we call ' society ' proceeds 
tot flie moment on the flattering illusory assumption that it is 
moving in an ethereal atmosphere and breathing the air of the gods. 
All vehemence, all natural expression, all real suflering, all careless 
bmUiarity, or any frank sign of passion, are startling and distasteful 
m this delicate milieu,; they at once destroy the common work, tlie 
dond palace, the magical architectural whole, which has been raised 
by the general consent and effort. It is like the sharp cock-crow 
which breaks the spell of all enchantments, and puts the fairies to 
flight. These select gatherings produce, without knowing it, a sort 
of concert for eyes and ears, an improvised work of art. By the 
instinctive collaboration of everybody concerned, intellect and taata 
hold festival, and the associations of reahty are exchanged for the 
associations of imagination. So understood, society is a form of 
poetry ; the cultivated classes deliberately recompose the idyll of the 
past and the buried world of Aatrea. Paradox or no, I believe that 
these fugitive attempts to reconstruct a dream whose only end is 
beauty represent confused reminiscences of an age of gold haunting 
the human heart, or rather aspirations towards a harmony of things 
which everyday reality denies to us, and of wliicli art alone givegl 
HI B glimpse. 
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iBIh April 1871. — For a pByuholo^t it ia extremely inteiedinj 
to be readily and directly conscious of the complicatious of one'i 
owu organism and the play of ita several parts. It aeeou 
that the sutures of my being are becoming juat loose enongli ta 
allow me at once a clear perception of myself ss a whole arii i 
distinct Bcnae of my own brittlenesa. A feeling like this n 
personal eiiatence a perpetual astoniahment an.d curiosity, hoteti 
of only seeing the world which surroundfl me, I analyse mysett 
Instead of being single, all of a piece, 1 become legion, multitode^ i 
whirlwind — a very cosmos. Instead of living on the aurface, I t«ki 
possession of my inmost self, I apprehend myself, if not in my celb 
and atoms, at least so far as my groups of oi^ns, almost my tissue^ 
are concerned. In other words, the central monad isolates itaeU 
from all the subordinate monads, that it may consider them, ud 
finds its harmony again in itself. 

Health is the perfect balance between our orgsntsui, with all iM 
component parts, and the outer world ( it serves us especially 6 
acquiring a knowledge of that world. Organic disturbance oblige 
ua to set up a fresh and more spiritual equilibrium, to wilk 
draw within the soul. Thereupon our bodily constitution ittdf' 
becomes the object of thought. It is no longer we, oltlioi]^ 
it may belong to us ; it is nothing more than the ve« 
■which we make the passage of life, a vessel of which wo Btndj 
the weak points and the structure without identifying it with oi" 
own individuality. 

Where is the ultimate residence of the self? In thoughts 
rather in consciousness. But below conscionsnesa there is its ganiif 
the punetv/m mlieTis of spontaneity ; for consciousness ia not primitiiii 
it becomii. The question is, can the thinking monad return int^ 
ita envelope, that ia to aay, into pure spontaneity, or even into 6t 
dark abyss of virtuality ) I hope not. The kingdom passes 
king remains ; or rather ia it the royalty alone which anbeiii^ — 
that is to aay, the idea, — the personsjity being in its turn metdj 
the passing vesture of the permanent idea ) Is Leibnitz or B(^ 
right ! Is the individual immortal under the form of the epiritnil 
body ) Is he eternal under the form of the individual idea ) Wto 
Bttw moat clearly, St. Paul or Plato 1 The theory of Leibnits attriA 
me most because it opens to us an infinite of duration, of uultita^ 
and evolution. For a monad, which is the virtual nnivciBe, % 
whole infinite of time is not too much to develop the infinite willlia 
it Only one must admit exterior actions and influences whkfc 
affect the evolution of the monad. Its independence must bt t 
mobile and increasing quantity between zero and the infinity witk' 
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reaching either completenesB or Dullitj, for the moiuul can.l 
absolutely poaeive nor entirely free. 

tlH Jvne 1871. — The international eodaliflm of the ouvrien, -I 
Hj put down in Paris, h heginning to celebrate its approach- 
ing Tictoiy. For it there is neither country, nor memories, nor 
property, nor religion. There is nothing and nobody but itself. 
Ill dii^ma is equality, its prophet is Mahly, and Babceuf is its god.^ 
How ia the conflict to be solved, since there is no longer one 
nngle common principle between the partisans and the enemies of 
fite exiating form of society, between liberalism and the woTship of 
.■quality! Their respective notions of man, duty, happiness, — that 
'.bto say, of life and it« end, — differ radically. I suspect that the 
I MmmoniBm of the Intemalionale is merely the pioneer of Busaian 
laiiiiliam, which will be the common grave of the old races and the 
„H»ile races, the Latins and the Slavs. If so, the salvation of 
BBmiinity will depend npon individaalism of the brutal American 
Hrt I believe that the nations of the present are rather tempt- 
ing chaatieemeDt thiui learning wisdom. Wisdom, which meanfi 
Ui&ce and harmony, is only met with in individuala. Democracy, 
•iich means the rule of the masses, gives jirepouderance to instinct, 
la natore, to the pasaious, — that is to say, to blind impulse, to 
*fafflenliil gravitation, to generic fatality. Perpetual vacillation 
tttween contraries becomes its only mode of progress, because it 
Kprteente that childish form of prejudice which falls in love and 
•wis, adores and cnrses, with the same haste and unreason. A 
■Mcaaion of opposing follies gives an impression of change which 
fte people readily identify with improvement, as though Enc«ladus 
"■n iQDie at case on his left side than on his right, the weight of 
tot volcano remaining the same. The stupidity of Deraoa ia only 
•^rolled by its presumption. It is like a youth with all his anima' 
Wd none of his reasoning powers developed. 

Lnther's comparison of humanity to a drunken peasant, always 
IMdy to &11 from his hoise on on.e side or the other, has always 
timck me as a particularly happy one. It is not that I deny the 
light of the democracy, bat I have no eort of illusion as to the use 
it will make of its right, so long, at any rate^ as wisdom is the 
exception and conceit the rule. Numbers make law, but goodness 
&a> nothing to do with fi|n irea. Every fiction is eeK-expiating, and 
3emooraoy rests upon this legal fiction, that the majority has not 
inly force bnt reason on its side — that it possesses not only the 
ligbt to act but the wisdom necessary for action. The fiction ia 
bngeroas because of its flattery; the demagt^es have alwt^f^^ 
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fluttered the private feelings of tlie maaaea. The i 
alwai^B be bctow the average. Besides, the age of majority will bi 
lowered, the barriers of aex will be swept away, and democracy viU' 
finally make itaelf absurd by handing over the deciaion of oU thU 
ia greatest to aU that ie moat incapable. Such an end will be tl 
punishment of ita abstract principle of equality, which diepeoMt 
the ignorant man from the necessity of eelf-trainicg, the fooliib 
man from that of self -judgment, and tells the child that there is n( 
need for him to become a man, and the good-for-nothing that •elt 
improvement is of no account. Public law, founded upon riittul 
equality, will destroy itself by ita consequences. It will not V 
cognise the inequalities of worth, of merit, and of experience ; in i 
word, it ignores individual labour, and it will end in the triumph 
of platitude and the residuum. The r^jime of the Parisian Com- 
mune has shown ns what kind of material cornea to the lop is 
these days of trantio vanity and universal aus]^ ' 

Still, humanity is t«ugh, and survives all catastrophes. Onlyil 
makes one Impatient to see the race always taking the longest roid> 
to on end, and exhausting all possible faults before it is able to 
accomplish one definite atep towards improvement. These it 
merable follies, that are to be and must be, have an irritating effect 
upon me. The more majestic is the history of a ' 
intolerable is the history of politics and rehgion. The mode of 
progress in the moral world seems an abuse of the patience of Qod. 

Enough I There is no help in misanthropy and pessimism, 
our race vexes us, let us keep a decent silence on the matter. W< 
are imprisoned on the same ship, and we shall sink with it. Fa/ 
yonr own debt, and leave the rest to Qod. Sharer, as you ineril- 
ably are, in the sufferings of yoUr kind, set a good example : that 
is all which la asked of you. Do all the good yon can, and say ill 
the truth you know or believe ; and for the rest be patient, n- 
signed, Hubmissive. Ood does His busineas, do yours. 

29(ft July 187L— So long as a man is capable of aelf-renewJ 
he is a living being. Goethe, Scbleiermaoher and Humboldii ware 
masters of tiie art If we &xa to remain among the living (hen 
must be a perpetual revival of youth within na, brought abont h] 
inward change and by love of the Platonic sort. The soul a 
be for ever recreating iteelf, trying all its various modes, vibtaldci 
in all its fibres, raising up new interests for itself. . . . 

The Epiitla and the Bpi^ami of Goethe which I have l 
ading to-day do not make one love him. Why I Bec«UH Im 
a so little souh His way of understanding love, religion, dn^f 
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i patriotism has Eometliing mean ajid repuleire in it. There i« 
DO ardour, no generosity, in him. A secret barrenness, an ill- 
. Nscealed egotiam, mcikes itself felt through all the wealth and 
, llexjbilitj uf his talent. It is true that the egotism of Ooethe baa 
j at leaet this much that is excellent in it, that it respects the liberty 
of the individual, and is favouiable to all originality. But it will 
go out of its way to help nobody ; it will give itself no trouble for 
■njlMdy ; it will lighten nobody else'a burden ; — in a word, it does 
nny with charity, the great Christiftn virtue. Perfection for 
Qoetbe consists in personal nobility, not in love ; his standard is 
aetbetic, not moral He ignores holinees, and has never allowed 
himwilf to reflect on the dark problem of evil A Spinozist to the 
core, he believes in individual luck, not in liberty nor in responsi- 
Uity. He is a Greek of the great time, to whom the inward crises 
«t the religious consciouenesB are unknown. He represents, then, a 
itate of sonl earlier than or subsequent to Christianity, what the 
[ffodeut critics of our time call the 'modem spirit ;' and only one 
tendency of the modem spirit — the woiahip of nature. For Goethe 
tfonds outside all the social and political aspirations of the gener- 
ality of mankind ; he takes no more interest than Nature herself 
in the disinherited, the feeble, and the oppressed. . . . 

The restlessness of our time does not ei:ist for Goethe and bis 
KhooL It is eipUcable enough. The deaf have no sense of dia- 
sonance. The man who knows nothing of the voice of conscience, 
the voice of regret or remorse, cannot even guess at the troubles 
of tliose who live under two masters and two laws, and belong 
to two worlds, — that of Nature sjid that of Liberty, For 
himself, his choice is made. But humanity cannot choose and 
ntdude. All needs are vocal at once in the cry of her sufTer- 
iag. She hears the men of science, but she listens to those who 
b}k to ker of religion ; pleasure attracts her, but sacrifice moves 
her ; and she hardly knows whether she hal«3 or whether she 
kdorea the cmci£x. 

Later. — Still re-reading the sonnets and the miscellaneous poems 
of Goethe. — The impression left by this part of the Gedichte is 
much more favourable than that made npon me by the EUgia and 
the JBpigrami. The WcUer Spirila and The Divirui are especially 
noble iu feeling. One must never be too hasty in judging these 
complex natures. Completely lacking as be is in the sense of 
obligation and of win, Goethe nevertheless finds his way to serious- 
neaa tlirough dignity. Greek sculpture has been bia school of 
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16th Aufjiat 1671, — ^Re-read, for Ihe aecond time, 
de J^ra», in the aisteenth popular edition. The most 
feature of this analjEis of Chriationit^ is that dn plays no pirt 

it. Now, if anything explains the success of the " 
among men, it is that it hronght them deliverance lioai Mn— ia 
word, salvation. A man, however, is bound to eiplai 
serionsly, and not to aliirk the very centre of hia subject 
while-marble Christ is not the Christ who inspired the martjwi 
has dried bo many tears. The author lacks moral serioiiBnes^! 
confonnds nobility of character with holiness. He speaks h 
artist conscious of a pathetic subject, but his moral sunae is 
interested in the question. It is not posaible K) mistaJffi 
epicureanism of the imagination, delighting itself 
spectacle, for the straggles of a soul passionately in search of 
In Beoan there are atill some remains of priestly rvte; hi 
with eacred cords. His tone of contemptuous indulgence 
more or less captious clergy might be tolerated, but he ahonld 
shown a more respectful sincerity in dealing with the sin<xn 
the spiritual. Laugh at Fharisaism as you wUl, but apeak cii 
and plainly to honest folk.^ 

Later. — To understand is to be conscious of the fundwneiiti 
unity of the thing to be explained — that is to say, to conceive it; 
its entirety both of life and development, to be able to remsbit 
by a mental process without making a mistake, without addiiigi~ 
omitting anything. It means, first, complete identification of ' 
object, aud then the power of making it clear to others by I ' 
and jnst interpretation. To undeTBtand ia more difficult tlttn 
judge, for understanding is the tranaference of the mind into' 
conditions of the object, whereas judgment is simply the 
tion of the individnal opinion. 

25th August 1871{Cfcime3vn(r-Monir«KE). — Magnificent wttlliS 
The morning seetus bathed in happy peace, and a beaveolf 
granoe rises irom mountain and shore ; itia aa though a ~ 
were laid upon us. No vulgar intrusive noise disturbs the 
quiet of the scene. One might believe oneself in a church- 
temple in which every being and every natural beauty hai iti_ 
I dare not breathe for fear of putting the dream to flight, — k ittU 
traversed by angels. 

' Comrae autrefois j'sntends dans I'^ther inlint 
La musiquQ du tampa st rhosanna dea mcndas.' 
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i Jo these heavenlj momenta the cry of Pauline rises to oae'a lipa.^^ 
''I feet! I believe ! I see [' All tLe miseries, the cafea, the 

Rxatione of liJe, are forgotten ; the universal jay absorbs us ; we 
\tBtet into the divine order, and into the hleesedness of tlie Xiord. 
.bbonr and tears, sin, pain, and death hare passed away. To exist 
'fa to hlesB i life is happiness. In this sublime pause of things all 
i|£»nianceB have dieappeared. It is as though creation were but 
iBBe Tsst Bjiaphony, glorifying the God of goodness with an inex- 
Hmriible wealth, of piaise and hannonj. We question no longer 
jlAethei it is eo or not. We have ourselves become notes in the 
Wat concert ; and the moI breaks the silence of ecstasy only to 

tibtale in unison with the eteiiial joy. 

B2d September 1671 (flhontex). — Gray sky — a melancholy day. 
, A bjend has left mo, the snn is unkind and capricious. Everything 
pwes Bway, everything forsakes us. And in place of all we have 
lott, age and gray hairs ! 

I ... After dinner I walked to Cbailly between two showers. 
j A niny landscape has a great charm for me ; the dark tints 
I leonne more velvety, the softer toiies more ethereal. The country 
I iittin 18 like a face with ttacea of tears upon it, — leaa beautiful no 
' ioahi, but more expressive. 

Bdiind the beauty which is superficial, gladsome, radiant, and 
l^pable, the aesthetic sense discovers another order of beauty alto- 
gether, hidden, veiled, secret, and mysterious, akin to moral beauty. 
^Iiis sort of beauty only reveals itself to the initiated, and is all the 
moie exquisite for that. It h a little like the refined joy of sacri- 
fice, like the madness of faith, like the luxury of grief ; it is not 
vUhin the reach of all the world. Its attraction is peculiar, and 
tBectB one like some strangs periume, or bizarre melody. Whes 
aux the taste fcr it is set up the mind takes a. special and keen de- 
light in it, for one finds in it 

' Son bien premitrement, puia le didain d'aatrni,' 
•nd it is plea-iant to one's vanity not t« be of the same opinion as 
the common herd. This, however, is not possible with things 
which are evident, and beauty which is incontestable. Charm, 
perhapB, is a better name for the esoteric and paradoxical beanty, 
which escapes the vulgar, and appeals to our dreamy meditative 
rid& Classical beauty belongs, so to speak, to all eyes ; it has 
ceased to belong to itself. Esoteric beauty is shy and retiring. It 
onlf nsveils itself to onsealed eyes, and bestows its favours only 
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ThiB IB why my friend , who places herself im 

relation witii tbe Bonla of those sbe nteeU, does not ei 
of people when once she U interested in them. She likes n 
likes, and those she lilies are heautiful, those she dislikeg a 
There is nothing moi% complicated in it than that 
SBsthetic coneiderationB ore lost in moral sympathy ; she looks Wit 
her heart only ; she paasea by the chapter of tlie beautiful, uidgDI 
on to the chapter of charm. I con do the same ; only it ia by n 
flection and on second thoughts ; my friend does it involnntui^ 
A&d at once ; she has not the artistic fibre. The craving for a per 
feet correspondence between the inside and the outside of things — 
between matter and form — is not in her natrn^- She does tM( 
suffer from ugliness, she acaj'cely perceives it. As for me, 1 CBO 
only forget what shocks me, I cannot help being shocked. All M 
poral defects irritate me, and the want of beauty in women, beog 
something which ought not to exist, shocks me like a tai, i 
solecism, a dissonance, a spot of ink, — in a word, like sometking 
out of order. On the other hand, beauty restores and fortifies ds 
"ke some miraculous food, like Olympian ambrosia. 

' Que Ib bon soit toujoura camarade do beau ■ 

Die demaiQ je cbercherai femiue. I 

Msia comma le divorce entre tax n'est pas nonveso, 1 
Et que peu da beaax corpe, hStes d'ane beUe ELmo, 
Aasembleat I'un et I'lutre point ' 

will not finiah, for after all one must resign oneself. A b 
I fnl soul in a healthy body is already a rare and blessed thing 

s finds heart, common sense, intellect, and coarege into tli> 

I bargain, one may well do without that ravishing dainty which «> 

I call beauty, and almost without that delicious seaeoning which 

' call grace. We do without — with a sigh, aa one does without i 

luxury. Happy we, to possess what is necessary. 

29th Decemher 1871. — I have been reading Bahnsen {ftflij» 
dt I'^volulioniime de Hegel Saiimann, au nom dsa prmetpu 4 
Schopenliaiter), What a writer ! Like a cuttle-fish in water, evBJ 
movement produces a clond of ink which shrouds hia thought in 
darkness. And what a doctrine 1 A thoroughgoing 
which regards the world as absurd, ' absolutely idiotic,' and re- 
proaches Hartmann for having allowed the evolution of tbe 
veiee some little remains of logic, while, on the conti^ry, 
■TBTolution is eminently contradictory, and there is no reason aoj- 
prhere except in the poor brain of the reasoner. Of all 
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b ftat which exiats ia the worst. Its only eicoBe 

t itself to deatnictioD. The hope of the philosopher is that 

'"e beings will shorten their agony and hasten the return of 

o nothing. It is the ptiilosophj of a desperate Sataniim, 

at even the resigned perspectives of Buddhism to offer 

t disappointed and disillnsioned BonL The individual can but 

e. This frantic Sivaiam ia developed from the con- 

L which makes the world the product of blind will, the 

perjtJung, 
pi Rcrid blasphemy of the doctrine naturally leads the writer 
a epithets of had taste which prevent onr regarding 
k as die mere challenge of a paradoxical theorist We have 
a do with a theophohist, whom faith in goodness Tonees to a 
B eontempL In order to hasten the delireiance of the world, 
II all conaolatioD, all hope, and all illusion in the germ, and 
~ s for the love of humanity which inspired Cakyamonni, 
ftphistophelian gall which de&les, withers, and corrodes 
g it touchea. 
'olntioniam, fotalisni, peasimism, nihilism — how strange it ia 
« this desolate and terrible doctrine growing and expanding at 
H very moment when the German nation is celebrating its great- 
i its trioniphs ! The contrast is so startling that it sets one 

Hiis orgie of philosophic thought, identifying error with eiist- 
■ ilaelf^ and developing the axiom af Froudhon, — ' Evil is Qod,' 
Bllringback the mass of mankind to the Christian theodicy, 
^fe ia neither optimist nor peasimiBt, but simply declares that the 
J which Christiaiiity calls etemal life is accessible to man. 

[f-mocket^, starting from a horroi of stupidity and hypocrisy, 
nd ''J"'ii"g in the way of all wholeness of mind and all tnie 
soionsDeas, — this is the goal to which intellect brings us at last, 
lUtltss conscience cries out. The mind must have for ballast the 
I dut conception of duty, if it is not to fluctuate between levity and i 



Before giving advice we must have secured its acceptanc 
nllier, have made it desired. 



If we b^in by overrating the being v 
trtsling it with wholesale injustice. 
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It IB dangeroufl to abandon oneself to the luxury of gi 
depriyea one of courage, and even of the wish for recovery. 

We learn to recognise a mere blunting of the eonseience in 
incapacity for indignation which is not to be confounded wilhllie 
gentleness of charity, or the reaerve of humility. 

7ik Febrvar^ 1872. — Without faith a man can do nolliinj 
But faith can sUfle all Bcience. 

What, then, is this Proteus, and whence 1 

Faith is a certitnde without proofs. Being a certitude, it 
enej^tic principle of action. Being without proof, it is tiie tw- 
trary of science. Hence its two aapeota and ila two effects, 
point of departure intelligence ) No. Thought may shake d 
Htrengthen faith ; it cannot produce it. Is itd origin in IheviDt 
No : good-will may favour it^ ill-wOl may hinder it, but no one W 
lievea by will, and faith is not a duty. Paith ia a sentiment, fbrB 
is a hope ; it is an inatinct, for it precedes aU. outward uiatructiin. 
Faith is the heritage of the individual at birth ; it is that whidi 
binds him to the whole of being. The individual only delAclK* 
himself with difficulty from the maternal breast ; he only isolsta 
himself by an effort from the nature around him, from lie InW 
which enwraps lim, the ideas in which he floats, the 
which he lifs. He ia bom in union with humanity, willi 4( 
world, and with God. The trace of this original 
Faith is the remuiiscence of that vague Eden whence our indiTifc 
alilj issued, but which it inhabited in the aomnambuliat f 
anterior to the personal life. 

Our individual life confliata in separating ourselvea from 
milieu; in so reacting upon it that we apprehend it coniwioueiri 
and make ourselvea spiritual personalities- — that is to say, intelligcd 
and free. Our primitive faith is nothing more than the nenCld 
matter which our exjierience of life and things works up afresh, tt' 
which may be so affected by our studies of every kind as to periA 
completely in its original form. We ourselves may die before W 
have been able to recover the harmony of a personal faith vUd 
may satisfy our mind and conscience as well as our hearts. Bat tii 
need of faith never leaves ua. It is the postulate of a higher W' 
which is to bring all things into harmony. It is the stimnltil 
research ; it holds out to ns the reward, it points us to the ffi 
Such at least ia the true, the escellent faith, That which is 
prejudice of childhood, which has never known doubt, 
ignorea science, which cannot respect or understand or 
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Mereut ionvictiom — aacli a faith is a Etupidity and a hatred, the 
mother of ail lanatieiams. We may then repeat of lailh what i 
fisop said of the tongue — 

' Quill melius liiigu&, lluguft quid pejua e^dtm t ' 

To draw the poiaon-fangB of faith in ourselves, we must auhor- 

diMte it to the love of truth. The supreme woiship of the true ia 

iba onjy meana of purification for all religions, all confesaionB, all 

KoU. Faith should only be allowed the second place, for faith has 

1 judge- — in truth. When she exalts herself to the position of 

■apreme Judge the world is enslaved : Chriatianity, from the fourth 

' in the seveuteeiith century, is the proof of it. , . . Will the 

enlightened faith ever conq^uer the vulgar faith ) We must look 

ftrward in trust to a better future. 

• The difficulty, however, is this. A narrow faith has much 

more energy than on enlightened faith ; the world belongs to will 

much more than to wisdom. It is not then certain that liberty 

.iriil triumph over fanaticism; and besides, independent thought 

trill never have the force of prejudice. The solution is to be found 

in a division of labour. After those whose business it will have 

lieen to hold up to the world the ideal of a. pure and free faith, 

will come the men of violence, who will bring the new creed 

within the circle of recognised interests, prejudices, and institutions. 

Is not this juEt what happened to Christianity t After the gentle 

Master, the impetuous Paul and the bitter Councils. It is trae 

~that this ia what corrupted the Gospel. But still Chnstianity has 

'done more good than harm to humanity, and so the world 

•dvaiice^ by the successive decay of gradually improved ideals. 

ISth June 1872. ^The wrangle in the Paris Synod still goes 
■wn." The aupematuinl ia the stone of stumbling. — It might be 
fiogrible to agree on the idea of the Divine ; but no, that ia not the 
question — the chaff must be separated from the good grain. The 
■upematural is miracle, and miracle is an objective phenomenon 
independent of all preceding causality. Now, miracle thua under- 
Mood cannot be proved experimentally ; and besides, the subjective 
jdienomeua, far more important than all the rest^ are left out of 
•cconnt in the definition. Men will not see that miracle is a per- 
fi^tion of the soul; a vision of the Divine behind nature; a 
t«^cliical crisis, analogous t£i that of .^ueas on the last day of Troy, 
iWuch reveals to us the heavenly powers prompting and directing 
hnmaa action. For the indifferent there are no miracles. It ia 
Omly the religious souls who are capable of recognising the fingex of 
Qod in certain given facts. 
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The mincla whioli have reached the doctrine of ii 
iuoomprehetiBJble to the fanatica of trimsceiideiice. Thej « 
never imderatand — these last — that the panentheism of KiauR ii 
ten times more religious than their dogmatic aupenutonte- 
Their pasaion for the facts which are ohjective, isolated, and yid, 
praventa them from seeing the facts which are eternal and gpihlul 
Thej can only adore what comes to them from without. 
as their dramaturgy is interpreted symbolically all seenia 
lost. They must have their local prodigies — their vaniahrf 
unverifiable miracles, because for them the divine is there andodj 

This faith can hardly fail to conquer among the races pledpJ 
to the Cartesian dualism, who call the iucomprehenaible clear, ml 
abhor what is profound. Women also will always find bt^ 
miracle more easy to understand than universal miracle, and ^ 
viBible ohjective intervention of God more probable thai 
jaychological and inward action. The Latin world by its n 
form is doomed to petrify its abatractionB, and to remain foi 
outside the inraoat sanctuary of life, that central hearth where iiai 
are still undivided, witliout shape or determination. ~ 
mind makes everything objective, because it remains outside things 
and outside itselE It is liie the eye which only perceives wliat ■ 
exterior to it, and which cannot see itself eicept artificially,' irf 
&orn a distance, by means of the reflecting surface of a mirror, 

301A Atigust 1872. — A priori speculations weary me nfiw M 
much as anybody. All the different scholasticisms 
doubtful of what they profess to demonstrate, because, instead tf 
esamining, they affirm irom the beginning. Their object it 
throw up entrenchments around a prejudice, and not to diacoWT 
the truth. They accumulate that which darkens rather than tiill 
which enlightens. They are descended, all of them, from tb» 
Catholic procedure, which excludes comparison, information, mi 
praviouH examination. Their object is to trick men into assent, 10 
famish faith with arguments, and to suppress free inquiry, 
to persuade me, a man must have no parti pris, and must Ugi 
with showing a temper of critical sincerity ; he must explmn (o ^ 
how the matter lies, point out to me the questions involved ia% 
their origin, their difficulties, the different solutions attempted, (■»' 
their degree of probability. He must respect my reason, Bj 
conscience, and my liberty. All scholastiGiam is an attempt I* 
take by storm ; the authority pretends to explain itself, but oil 
prctunds. and its deference is merely illusoty. The dice <" 
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i wid the premiBBeg are prejudged. Tlie unknown ia taken ai 
"blown, and all the rest ie deduced !eoia it. 

Philosophy means the complete liberty of the mind, and ther 
Ibre independence of all social, political, or religioua prejndice. 

ffitfa neither Christian nor pagan, neither monarchical 
wr democratic, neither socialist nor individualiBt ; it is critical and 
impBTtial ; it loves one thing only^— truth. If it disturha the 
; Mdj-made opinions of the Church or the State — of the historical ■ 
I'liediam — in which the philasopher happens to have heen horn, < 
nitth the worae, but there is no help for it, 
' Eat ut eat aut non ost' 

PhiloBopbj- means, first, doubt ; and after«*ardB the c 
nets of what knowledge meuns, the conaciousnesa of uncertainty 
and of ignorance, the consciousness of limit, shade, degree, poesi- 
Wlily. The ordinary man doubts nothing and suBX^ects nothing, 
The philMopher is more cautious, but he ia thereby unfitted fOK 
Mfion, becauae, although he sees the goal less dimly than others, 1 
_iea hia own weakness too clearly, aai3 has no illusions s 
ciwicea of reaching it. 

The philosopher is like a man fasting in the midat of universal 
toricaHon. He alone perceives the illuaion of which all creatures 
tn the willing playthings ; he is less duped than his neighbour by 
lu) own nature. He judges more sanely, he sees things as they 
are. It is in this that hia liberty consieta — in the ability to see 
I tleafly and soberly, in the power of mental record. FhUoBophy 
W for its foundation critical lucidity. The end and climax of it 
•oold be the intuition of the universal law, of the first principle 
*ni the final aim of the universe^ Not to be deceived ia its first 
^re ; to underatand, ita second. Emancipation from error is the _ 
Bondition of real knowledge. The philosopher is a sceptic seeking J 
^plausible hypothesis, which may explain to him the whole of hisfl 
'fipedences. When he imagines that he has found such a key tarn 
life he offers it to, hut does not force it on, his fellow-men. M 

9iA Octoher 1873, — I have been taking tea at the M.'s. ThesM 
Eaglifih homes are very attractive. They are the recompense an^fl 
Ibe result of a long-lived civilisation, and of an. ideal untiringly 
pniBued. What ideal 1 That of a moral order, founded on respect 
for self and for others, and on reverence for duty — in a word, upon 
personal worth and dignity. Tlie master shows consideration to 
his guests, the children are deferential to their parents, and every 
one and everything has its place. TLey undeiBtand both how to 
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eommaiid Bad how to obey. The little world is well go? 
seems to go of itself; duty ia the geniut lod — but duty tinged 
a reserve and self-control which ia the English cbaraoterietit 
children are the great teat of thia domestic system : they ace hi 
imiling, Iruatful, and yet no trouble. One feels that they 1 
themaelves to he loved, but that they know also that they 
obey. Out children behave like nmstoH of the house, and 
any definite order cornea to limit their encroachmeuts they I 
it an abuse of power, an arbitrary act Why ) Becanae it tt 
principle to believe that everything tumia round them. 
cMldren may be gentle and affectionate, but they are not | 
ful, and they know nothing of self-controL 

How do English mothers attain thia result ) By a role ^ 
ia imperaoual, invariable, and Arm ; in other words, by law, i 
forms man for liberty, whUe arbitrary decree only leada to reh 
and attempts at emancipation. This method has the iou 
advantage of forming characters which are restive uitder arh 
authority, and yet amenable to jnstice, conscious of what is d 
them and what they owe to others, watchful over consciena 
practiaed in self-governiaent. In every English child one 
something of the national motto—' God and my right,' k 
every English household one has a sense that the home is a d 
or better still, a ship in which every one has hia place, Nat 
in such a world the value set on family life corresponds wil 
coat of producing it ; it is sweet to those whose efforts maJulai 

I4th October 1872.— The man who gives himself to contt 
tion looks on at rather than directs liis life, is rathec a spi 
than an actor, seeks rather to understand than to achieve. I 
mode of existence illegitimate, immoral ? Is one bound It 
Ib such detachment an idiosyncrasy to be respected or a sin 
fought against ) I have always hesitated on this point, and i 
wasted years in futile self-reproach and useless fits of activi^ 
western conscience, penetrated as it is with Christian moralil 
always persecuted my Orieutal quietism and Buddhist tend 
I have not dared to approve myself, I have not known how i 
rect myself. In this, as in all else, I have remained divide 
perplexed, wavering between two extremes. So equilibri 
somehow preserved, but the crystalliaation of action or tl 
becomes impossible. 

Having early caught a glimpse of the absolute, I have 
hod the indiscreet effrontery of individualism. What right 
X to make a merit of a defect 1 I have never t>een able to > 
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necessity for impoedng myself upon others, nor for succeeding. I 
bave seen nothing clearly except my own deficiencies and the 
rapmority of others. That is not the way to make a career. With 
Taried aptitudes and a fsdr intelligence, I had no dominant tend- 
ency, no imperious faculty, so that while by virtue of capacity I 
Mt myself free, yet when free I could not discover what was best. 
Epilibrium produced indecision, and indecision has rendered all 
my faculties barren. 

Bih November 1872 (Friday). — ^I have been turning over the 
&(ne8 again. Poor Louisa Siefert !^ Ah ! we play the Stoic, and 
ill the while the poisoned arrow in the side pierces and wounds, 
IdhdUs artmdo. What is it that, like all passionate souls, she really 
oaves for ? Two things which are contradictory — glory and happi- 
ness. She adores two incompatibles — the Reformation and the 
Berolution, France and the contrary of France : her talent itself is 
A combination of two opposing qualities, inwardness and brilliancy, 
noisy display and lyrical charm. She dislocates the rhythm of her 
verse, while at the same time she has a sensitive ear for rhyme. 
She is always wavering between Valmore and Baudelaire, between 
leconte de Lisle and Sainte-Beuve — that is to say, her taste is a 
bringing together of extremes. She herself has described it : — 

* Toujours extreme en mes d^irs, 
Jadis, enfant joyense et folle, 
Sonvent une seule parole 
Bonleversait tons mes plaisirs.' 

Bat what a fine instrument she possesses ! what strength of soul ! 
what wealth of imagination ! 

3(2 December 1872. — ^What a strange dream ! I was under an 
illufidon and yet not under it ; I was playing a comedy to myself, 
leceiving my imagination without being able to deceive my con- 
iciousness. This power which dreams have of fusing incompatibles 
ogether, of uniting what is exclusive, of identifying yes and no, is 
fhat is most wonderful and most symbolical in them. In a dream 
►ur individuality is not shut up within itself ; it envelops, so to 
peak, its surroundings ; it is the landscape, and all that it contains, 
UTselves included. But if our imagination is not our own, if it is 
mpersonal, then personality is but a special and limited case of its 
eneral functions. A fortiori it would be the same for thought 
ind if so, thought might exist without possessing itself individually, 
dthout embodying itself in an ego. In other words, dreams lead 
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US to the idea of on im^Dation eiifrauclmed trom the limit 
lonEdity, and even of a thought which should be no longer 
The indiviilual who dreams is on the way to become dissolved 
unireraal phantasmagoria of Maia. Dreams are excnreions into the 
limbo of things, a Be mi-deliverance from the human prieon. Tlie 
man who dreams is but the lacaU of varioos phenomena, of irliiclL 
he ia the spectator in spite of himself ; he is passive and imperEotul ; 
he is the plaything of unknown vibrations and invisible spritea. 

The man who should never issue from the state of dream would 
liave never attained humanity, properly so called, hut the man vbo 
had never dreamed would only know the mind in its compleUd or 
manafactured state, and would not be able to understand the 
geuesia of personality ; he would he like a ctystal, incapable of 
guessing what crystallisation meana So that the waking life iaues 
from the dream life, as dreams are an emanation from the nervoM 
life, and this again is the fine flower of organic life. Thought it 
the highest point of a series of aaceoding metamorphoses, vhidi 
is called nature. Personality by means of thought recovers in 
inward profundity what it has lost in extension, and makes up for 
the rich accumulations of receptive pastdvil^ by the enormous privi- 
lege of that empire over self which ia called liberty. Dreama, tj 
confming and BUppreBaiug all limits, make ns feel, indeed, Itw 
'ty of the conditions attached to the higher existence; tml 
d voluntary thought alone biings knowledge and ^lovt 
act — that is to say, is alone capable of science and of perfetiica 
s then take pleasure in dreaming for reasons of psycholc^ol 
euriosity and mental recreation ; but let us never speak iU df 
thought, which is our strength aad our dignity. Let «s begin » 
Orientals^ and end as Westerns, for these are the two halvei of 
wisdom. 

11th December 1872. — A deep and dreamless sleep; and no" 1 
wake up to the gray, lowering, rainy sky, which has kept us MB- 
pany for so long. The air is mild, the general outlook depresainj 
I think that it is partly the fault of my windows, which are not 
vary clean, and contribute by their dimness to this gloomy aapett 
of the outer world. Eain and smoke have besmeared them. 

Between us and things how many screens there are ! MoM 

health, the tissues of the eye, the window-panes of our cell, inift 

amoke, rain, dust, and light itself — and all infinitely variablel 

HeraolituB said : No man bathes twice in the same river. 1 feJ, 

1 inclined to say ; No one sees the same landscape twice 

fc window is one kaleidoscope, and the spectator another. 
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Wliat is madness ? ninsion, raised to the second power. A 
flonnd mind establishes regnlar relations, a modus vivendi, between 
things^ men, and itself, and it is nnder the delusion that it has got 
lold of stable truth and eternal fact. Madness does not even see 
vbat sanity sees^ deceiving itself all the while by the belief that 
it sees better than sanity. The sane mind or common sense con- 
founds the fact of experience with necessary feict, and assumes in 
good £edth that what is, is the measure of what may be ; while 
madness cannot perceive any difference between what is and what 
a fanagines-it confounds its dreams with reality. 

Wisdom consists in rising superior both to madness and to 
common sense, and in lending oneself to the universal illusion 
without becoming its dupe. It is best, on the whole, for a man of 
taste who knows how to be gay with the gay, and serious with the 
aerioas, to enter into the gan^e of Mm, and to play his part with 
a good grace in the fantastic tragi-comedy which is called the 
Universe. It seems to me that here intellectualism reaches its 
limit^ • The mind, in its intellectual capacity, arrives at the intui- 
tion that all reality is but the dream of a dream. What delivers 
us from the palace of dreams is pain, personal pain ; it is also the 
sense of obligation, or that which combines the two, the pain of 
sin ; and again it is love ; in short, the moral order. What saves 
^ from the sorceries of Maia is conscience ; conscience dissipates 
tiie narcotic vapours, the opium- like hallucinations, the placid 
stupor of contemplative indifference. It drives us into contact with 
the terrible wheels within wheels of human suffering and human 
i^esponsibility ; it is the bugle-call, the cock-crow, which puts the 
phantoms to flight ; it is the armed archangel who chases man from 
^ artificial paradise. Intellectualism may be described as an 
intoxication conscious of itself ; the moral energy which replaces it, 
on the other hand, represents a state of fast, a famine and a sleepless 
thirst. Alas ! Alas ! 

• •••••*. 
Those who have the most frivolous idea of sin are just those who 

Suppose that there is a fixed gulf between good people and others. 

• ..•••«. 
The ideal which the wife and mother makes for herself, the 

Banner in which she understands duty and life, contain the fate of 
he community. Her faith becomes the star of the conjugal ship, 
nd her love the animating principle that fashions the future of all 
elonging to her. Woman is the salvation or destruction of the 
imily. She carries its destinies in the folds of her mantle. 
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Perhaps it is not desirable that a woman should he free id 
she would immediately ahuse her freedom. She aumot h 
jihilosophica! without losing her special gift, which is 
of all that is individual, the defence of usage, manners, b 
traditions. Her rdle is to slacken the combustion of thought 
analogous to that of azote in vital air. 

In every loving woman there is a priestess of the past — a]H 
lardian of some affection, of which tlie object has disappeared. 



/ 1873. — I have been reading the seven tragediaof I 
^chylns, in the translation of Leconte de Lisle, The PronuAntM 
and the Mifmemdt* are greatest where sJI is great ; they hsve tbrl 
sublimity of the old prophets. Both depict a religioui revohitiiffl ■ 
— a profound crisis in the life of humanity. In PriniKtAeiwilii'l 
civilisation wrenched from the jealous bands of the gods ; in Htm 
Eumenides it is the transformntioa of the idea of justice, and Ite'l 
substitution of atonement aud pardon for the law of implaodilw 
revenge. Prorrulhetii shows us the martyrdom which waits for IB J 
the saviours of men; the Bumenides ia the glorification 
and the Areopagus — that is to say, of a truly human t 
How magnificent !t is as poetry, and how small the adveatU 
individual passion seem beside this colossal type of tragedyjd 
the theme is the destinies of nations ! 



31it March 1873 (4 p.m.)— 



□ quel songs 
3e plonge 
-on ctBur, et quo v 



it-ilr 



For an hour past I have been the prey of a vsigQe aniistri'" 
recognise my old enemy. . . . It ia a sense of void and ungutilll I 
a sense of something lacking ; what ? Love, peace — God perlu^ ■ 
The feeling is one of pure wont unmixed with hope, and thefffl 
anguish in it because I can clearly distinguish neither the evil iff B 
its remedy. 

'O printcmpa saus pitie, dans I'Ame endolorie, 
Avee tes cliants d'oiseaux, tea briees, ton azur, 
Tu creuaes saurdement, conspirateor obscur, 
L<3 guuffre des langueurs et da la rfvertp,' 
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(kI more strongly than I do then, ' le vide effrayant de la vie,' the * 
'rtresB of mental anxietj, or the pain&l thirst for bappmees. This 
btlore bom of the Bunlight is a Btrange phenomenon. Is it that 
ibe Bon, juat sb it brings out the stain upon a garment, the UTinklea 

ib a face, or the discoloration of the hair, so also it illuraines with 
liiHOHilile distinctnese the scars and rents of the heart I Does it 
nue in OS a sort of shame of exietence 1 In any case the bright 
iaiin of the day are capable of flooding the whole soul with 
aelincholy, of kindling in us the paeeion for death, or suicide, or 
amiliilation, or of driving us to that which is next akin to death, 
, file deadening of the sensea by the pursuit of pleasure. They ronee 

F! lonely man a horror of himself ; they make him long ti 
from his own misery and solitude, — 
'Le dSTtr tremp^aept fois Anna le n^ant divin.' 

People talk of the temptations to crime connected with darkness, ' 
tat the domb sense of desolation which is often the product of the 
KWi brilliant moment of daylight must not be forgotten either. 
Iwm the one, oa from the other, God ia absent ; but in the first 
«» a man follows his senaes and the cry of his passion ; 
BMond, he feels himself lost and bewildered, a creature forsaken b^ 
sll tlie world. 

' En nona aont deni inatincta qni bravant la raii 

C'est I'elTrDi dn banhsttr et la soif du poiaon. 

CcEur aoUtaira, ii toi pienda garde I ' 

Sd April T873. — I have been to see my friends . Tlieifl 

niece has juat arrived with two of her children, and the conversatic 
tnmed on Father Hyacinthe's lecture. 

Women of an enthusiastic temperament have a curious way of 
Speaking of extempore preachers and orators. They imagine that 
Uupiiation radiates from a crowd as such, and that inapiratioii is all 
Hut is wanted. Could there be a more naif and childish explana- 
tion of what ie really a lecture in which nothing has been left to 
oeddent, neither the plan, nor the metaphors, nor even the length 
•rf the whole, and where everything has been prepared with the 
gie&teat care ! But women, in their love of what is marvellous 
*iid miraculous, prefer to ignore all this. The meditation, the 
Ulwm', the calculation of effeeta, the art, in a word, which have 
gone to the mating of it, diminishes for them the value of the 
tiling, and they prefer to believe it fallen from Heaven, or sent 
down from on high. They ask for bread, but cannot bear the 
of a baker. The sex is superstitious, and bates to undersl 
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what it wiahes to admire. It would vex it to be forced to gire ll 
smaller share to feeling, aad the larger share to thought It wish 
to believe that ima^nation con do the work of reason, and feelii 
the work of science, and it never oaks itaeif how it ia that wom« 
BO rich in heart and imagination, have never distinguished th«l 
aelves aa oralorB,^that ia to aay, have never known how to ctHDbiiU 
a multitude of facte, ideas, and impuleea, into one complex onit; 
Enthusiastic women never even suspect the difference that then 
between the excitement of a popular barimgue, which is notUi 
but a mere paaaionate outburat, and the unfolding of a didsctil 
procesB, the aim of which ia to prove Bomething and to 
hearers. Therefore, for them, atudy, reflection, technique, connl » 
nothing; the improviaatore mounts upon the tripod, Paliai lU 
armed iasuea from hia lipa, and conquers the applause of the dawled 
aaaombly. 

Evidently women divide orators into two groups ; 
of speech, who manufacture their laborious disconrsea by the aid 
the midnight lamp, and the inspired souls, who simply give them-! 
selves the trouble to be born. They will never understand iha 
saying of Quintilian, ' Pit oralor, naaoitur poeta.' 

The enthnsjaam which acta is perhaps an enlightening force, bnl 
the BnthusiaBm which accepta is very like blindneaa. For 
latter enthusiasm confuaes the value of things, ignores their si 
of difference, and is an obstacle to all seuaible criticism and all 
judgment. The ' Ewig-Weibliche ' fevours esaggeration, mystician, 
sentimentalism, — -all that excites and startles. It is the enemy of 
clearness, of a calm and rational view of things, the antipodes at 
criticism and of science. I have had only too much sympathy 
weakness for the feminine nature. The very excesa of my fonntt 
indulgence towards it makes me now more conscious of its infirmi^ 
Justice and science, law and reason, are virile things, and they 
before imagination, feeling, reverie, and fancy. When one tt 
dutt Catholic superstition is maintained by women, one feels hrt 
needful it is not to hand over the reins to tie ' Eternal Womanly.' 

23i May 1873. — The fundamental error of France lies in he 
psychology. France baa always believed that to say a thing a tb 
same as to do it, as though speech were action, as though rhetaiil 
were capable of modifying the tendencies, habits, and charactei if 
real beings, and aa though veibiage were an efficient aubstitate fi* 
will, conscience, and education. 

France proceeds by bursts of eloquence, of cannonading, w <i 
law-making : she thinka that so she ciin change tlie nature of thinj^i 
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iaHi Ab prudaces onlv phraaes and roina. She has never under- ' 

" the fiist line of UonteBqnieu ; 'lawB are neceEsaty relation*, 
doired irom the nature of thin^' She will not see that her 
innpaci^ to oiganjse liberty comee from her own nature ; from 
Un notions which she has of the individual, of society, of religion, 
of tftw, of duty — -from the manner in which ehe brings up children. 
Her way ia to plant trees downwards, and then she is astOQished at 
resnlt ! UniTereal sn&age, with a bad reli^on and a bad 
popular education, means perpetual wavering between anarchy and 
dutatorahip, between the red and the black, between Dauton and 

How many scapegoats will France sacrifice before it oc 
■ to beat her own breast in penitence ! 

l8iA Auffust 1873 (^ehemningen). — Yesterday, Sunday, the lond^ 
pe was clear and distinct, the air bracing, the sea bright and 
Reaming, and of an ashy blue colour. There were beautiful effects 
i beach, sea, and distance ; and dazzling tracks of gold upon the 
Uves, after the sun had sunk below the bands of vapour drawn 
the middle sky, and before it had disappeared in the mists 
rf liie sea horizon. The place was very fulL All Scheveningen 
ud the Hagne, the Tillage and the ca.pitAl, had atreamed out on to 
lihe temce, amusing themselves at innumerable tables, and swamp- 
ing the Etrangert and the bathers. The orchestra played som^ 
Vsgner, some Auber, and some waltzes. What was all the v 
Simply enjoying life. 
Aoneand thonghts wandered through my brain. I tho 
inch history it had taken to make what I saw possible ; 
Egypt, Greece, Germany, Gaul ; all the centuries from 
to Napoleon, and all the zones from Batavia to Guiana, had 
, the formation of this gatheriag. The industry, the science, 
the gecgraphy, the commerce, the religion of the whole 
race, are repeated in every human combination ; and what 
before our own eyes at any given moment is inexplicable 
t reference to all that has ever been. This interlacing of 
&B ten thousand threads which Necessity weaves into the pro. 
dnetion of one single phenomenon is a stupefying thought One 
fcds oneEielf in the presence of Law itself — flowed a glimpse of the 
ti^sterioas workshop of Nature. The ephemeral perceives the 
Uemal. 

I What matters the brevity of the individual span, seeing that 
the generations, the centuries, and the worlds themselves are but 
beci^ied for ever with the ceaseless reproduction of the hymn of 
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single truth. The universe represents the iu&uite wealth o( tlit 
Spirit eeekiiig in vain to exhaust nil possibilitien, and the goodnoi 
of the Creator, who would fain ehore with the created all that slegi 
within the limbo of Omnipotet 

~ iteinplat« and adore, to receive and give back, to hsn 
uttered one's note and moved one's grain of sand, is all which ie ex- 
pected (rom such insects as we axe ; it is enough to give motive and 
meaning to our fugitive apparition iu existence. . . . 

After the concert was over the paved esplanade behind the hoteb 
and the two roads leading to the Hague were alive with peoplft 
One might have fancied oneself upon one of the great Fsrisiu 
houlevardfl just when the theatres are emptying themselves — tbaw 
were Bu many carriages, omnibuses, and cabs. Then, when tlu 
human tumult had disappeared, the peace of the starry bearo 
shone out resplendent, and the dreamy glimmer of the Milky ffij" 
was only answered by the distant murmur of the ocean. 

Later, — What is it which baa always came between real life toa 
ine ) What glofia Ecre^n baa, s^ it were, interpoeed iteeU ImIvkH 
me and the enjoyment, the possession, the contact of things, ' 
ing me only the rto of the looker-on I 

False shame, no doiiht. 1 have been ashamed to desire. FUal 
result of timidity, a^ravated by intelleotnal delusion ! This 
renunciation beforehand of all nrilura! ombitionj, this syitentUie 
putting aside of all longings and all desires, has perhaps been&ln 
in idea ; it has been too like a foolish, self- in dieted mutilation. 

Fear, too, has had a large share in it — 

' l.D pour da ee que j'sirae eat ma fataliti' 

1 very soon discovered that it was simpler for me to give np swiih 
than to satisfy it. Not being able to obtain all that my natnct 
longed for, 1 renounced the whole «n Woe, without even taking the 
trouble to determine in detail what might have attracted me; for 
what was the good of stirring up trouble in oneself and evoking 
images of inaccessible treaanre I j 

Thus I anticipated in spirit all possible disOluaiona, in the true j 



stoical fashion. Only, with singular lack of logic, I have Bometimeii| 

allowed regi^' ^ overtake me, and I have looked at condooC 

founded upon exceptional principles with the eyes of the ordinaijl 

k man 1 ^ould have been ascetic to the end ; contemf IstioD oughtj 
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pl^m been encngh for me, espeuiallj' now, when the hair begjiw ' 
D whiten. But, after all, I am a mAQ, and not a theorem. 
lyatem cannot saffcr, bnt I suffer. Logic makcB only one demand— 
htt of consequence ; bnt life makes a thonsand ; the body wants 
■ealtli, the tmc^inBtiou cries out for beauty, and the heart for love ; 
pUe asks for coneideration, the soul yearns for peace, the conscience 
bt lialines ; our whole being is athirst for happinesa and for per- 
fection ; and we, tottering, mutilated, and incomplete, cannot always 
Ingn philosophic insensibility ; we stretch oat onr arms towards 
fife, and we say to it under our breath, ' Why — -why^ — hast thou de- 
cdTed me t ' 

19(A Aitgvel 1873 (Sehetrtv/ingen). — 1 have had a morning walk. 
U has been raining in the night. There are latge clouds all round ; 
(ha KB, veined with green and drab, has put on the serious aii of 
hhonr. She is abont her hnsiness, in no threatening but at the 
■me time in no lingering mood. She h making her cloude, 
litaping up her sands, viaiting her Bhoies and bathing them with 
), gathering up her floods for the tide, carrying the ships to 
' na, and feeding the nniveraal life. I found in a 
t' nook a sheet of fine sand which the water had furrowed 
I like the pink palate of x kitten's mouth, or like a 
d sky. Everything repeats itself by analogy, and each little 
li of the earth reproduces in a smaller and individual form 
t phenomena of the planet. — Farther on I came across a 
Wtt crambling shells, and it was borne in upon me that the 
Bid itself might well be only the detritns of the organic life of 
pRceding eras, a vast monument or pyramid of immemorial age, 
Ixiiit np by countless generations of mDllusca who have laboured at 
' Uie srchitecture of the shores like good workmen of God. If the 
iOMs and the momitains are the dust -of living creatures who have 
pHeded ns, how can we doubt but that our death will be as 
I »emceabie as onr life, and that nothing which has been lent is 
brtt Mutual borrowing and temporary service seem to be the . 
hw of existence Only, the strong prey upon and devour th«.J 
nak, and the concrete inequality of lots within the abstraefel 
eqoality of destinies wounds and diaquiets the senee of justice. 

(Same day.) — A new spirit governs and inspires the generation 
which will succeed me. It is a singnlar sensation to feel the grass 
growing under one's feet, to see oneself intellectually uprooted. 
One must addrew one's contemporaries. Younger men will not 
Brten to yon. Thought, like love, will not tolerate a gn^ hair. 
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Knowledge herself loves the young, as Fortune used to do in oUei 
days. Contemporary civiliaation does not know what to do »"' 
old age 1 in proportion as it deifies physical experiment, it despiM 
moral eiperience. One sees therein the triupiph of Dar 

a etate of war, and war must have young soldiers ; It can on^ 
put up with age in its leaders when they have the atrengtb ai ~ 

'le mettle of veterana 

In point of fact, one must either be strong or disappear, eilli 
constantly rejuvenate oneself or perish. It is as tJioi^ tl 
liumaiuty o( our day had, like the migratory birda, an inuiiM 
voyage to make across space ; she can no longer enpport tin «d 

r help oa the laggards. The great assault upou the Futura Bufc 
her liard and pitiless to all who iail by the way. Her motta II 
' The devil toke the hindmost' 

The worship of strength has never lacked altars, but it In 

s thougb the more we talk of justice and hnmanity, tlie more & 
other god sees hia kingdom widen. 

20th Augiist 1673 {Scheveningen.). — I have now watched the«i 
which beats upon tbis shore under many different aapecta. On lie 
whole, I should class it with the Baltic. As for as colour, eflwt, 
and landscape go, it is widely different from the Breton or Bas^ 
ocean, and, above all, from the Hcditerranean. It never attains tt 
the blue-green of the Atlantic, nor the indigo of the Ionian 8 
Its scale of colour runs from flint to emerald, and tvhen it Uata h 
blue, the blue is a turquoiee shade splashed with gray, 
here ia not amusing itself ; it has a busy and serious ai 
Englishman or a Dutchman. Neither polyps nor jelly-fish, oeitlMr 
sea-weed nor crabs, enliven the sands at low water; the st 
poor and meagre. What is wonderful is the struggle of mm 
against a miserly and formidable power. Nature has done litll* 
for him, but she allows herself to be managed. Stepmother Ihon^ 
she be, she is accommodating, subject to the occaaional destnulU* 
of a hundred thousand lives in a single inundation. 

The air inside the dune is altogether different from that oQiwir 
it The air of the sea is life-giving, bracing, osydieed ; the ail » 
land is soft, relaxing, and warm. In the same way there a 
Hollands in every Dutchman ; there is the man of the j 
heavy, pole, phlegmatic, slow, patient himself, and trying to i 
patience of others, — and there ia the man of the dmu, at 9 
harbour, the shore, the sea, who is tenacious, seasoned, perHeni' 
sunburnt, daring. Where the two agree is in calculating prndt 
and in methodical persistency of effort 
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aid Augvjl 1873 (Scftaomwtyni). — The weatiier ii 
>'«)iole atmosphere gray ; it is a time favourable to thought &ad 
ditatiou. I have a likiiig for such dajs as the^e ; they revive 
k coaverse irith oneself and make it possihie to live the innet 
B quiet and peaceful, like a song in a minor key. We 
Shing but thought, but we feel our life to it» very centre. 
y senfiations turn to reverie. It is a strange state of mind ; 
■ those sUencea in worship which are Dot the empty 
9 of devotion, but the full moment^ and which are so 
e at such times the soul, instead of being polarised, dispersed, 
'a a single impression or thought, feels her own totality 
tciona of herself. She tastes her own substance. She is 
ir played upon, coloured, set in motion, affected, bora wilb- 
ia in equilibrium and .it rest. Openness and self- 
become possible to her ; she contemplates and she 
She sees the changeless and the eternal enwrapping all 
a of time. She is in the religious state, in harmony 
e general order, or at least in intellectua! harmony. For 
_^ I; indeed, more is wanted— a harmony of will, a perfect self- 
Aion, death to self and absolute submisBion. 
Psychological peace — that harmony which is perfect but virtual — 
Sh bnt the zero, the potentiality of all numbers ; it is not that mord 
^^nee which is victorious over all ills, which is real, positive, tried 
!<kf experience, and able to face whatever' fresh storms may assail it. 
The peace of fact is not the peace of principle. There are 
Wdesd two happinesses, that of nature and that of conquest,— two 
pajuilihria, that of Greece and that of Nazareth, — two kingdoms, 
Utt of the natural man and that of the regenerate man. 

. Laltr (SiA«ieninsm). — Why do doctors so oft«n make mistakes 1 
%Kause they are not sufficiently individual in their diagnoses or 
(^teir treatment. They class a sick man under some given dqiart- 
klunt of their nosolo^, whereas every invalid is really a special 
cue, a unique example. How is it possible that so coarse a 
biethod of eifting should produce judicious therapeutics? EveijJ 
EDness is a factor simple or complex, which is multiplied 1 
■teond factor, invariably complex, — the individual, that is to say,4 
fcriio is suffering from it, so that the result is a special problem, " 
demanding a special solution, the more bo the greater the remote- 
Van of the patient from childhood or from country life. 
' The principal grievance which I have against the doctors is that 
Utey neglect the real problem, which is to seize the unity of the 
^tidividaal who claims their care Their inethoda of investigatioD 
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loo elementary ; a doctor who does not read you tu Ai 
bottotn is ignoiutt of enentiAls. To me the ideal doctor weald ' 
k nwi endowed with profound knowledge of life and of the mi 
iatoitiTelj divining anj snffmng or disorder of whalerer kind,! 
Rstonsg peace by his mere preeence. Sach a doctor ' 
bat the greater number of them lack the highei- snd 
tfaef know nothing of the tsanBcendent laboratoriea of oatnie: 
Btaa to me superficial, pio&ne, strangers to divine thinge, ' 
of intoition and q^nptohj'. The model doctor should be >t 01 
geuiiu, a stint, a man of God. 

lltk Slumber 1873 {Am4U}-dam.). — The doctor hm just | 
He ta,y% I have fever about me, and does not t^itilc that I eani 
for another three da^s without impradence. I dare not nil 
mj GeneTeae friends and tell them that I am coming luck I 
the sea in a ladicaUf worse state of strength and throat than i 
I went there, and that I have only wasted my time, my 
my money, and my hopea. . . . 

This contradictory double fact — on the one aide an eager In 
fulness springing up afresh after all disappointments, and on 
other an experience almost invariably nnfaTourable — can tw 
plained like all illnaiona by Uie whim of nature, vhieh eithu i 
OS to be deceived or wills as to act as if we were so. 

Scepticism is the wiser course, but in delivering us from n 
it tends to paralyse life. Maturity of mind consiats in taking ] 
in the prescribed game as serionaly as thongh one believed in 
Qood-humoured compliance, tempered by a smile, is, on the lA' 
the best line to take ; one lends oneself to an optical iUuBOOii 
the voluntary concession has an air of liberty. Once impriBODdl 
existence, we must submit to its laws with a good grace ; to 1 
against it only ends in impotent lage, when once ws have de 
ourselves the solution of suicide. 

Humility and snbmiasion, or the religious point of view ; c 
eyed indulgence with a touch of irony, or the point of vi« 
worldly wisdom, — these two attitudes are possible. The sMB 
sofBcient for the minor ills of life, the other is peThaps necoK 
the greater ones. The pessimism of Scbopenbaner euppoMi 
least health and intellect aa means of endoring the rest of " 
Bat optimism either of the stoical or the Christian sort is n 
to make it possible for us to bear the worst sufferings of 
heart, and soul. If we are to escape the grip of deapoit, Wt 
believe either that the whole of things at least ia good, oi 
grief is a fatherly grace, a purifying trial 
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There can be no doubt that the idea of a happy immortality, 
rring ve a harliour of refuge from the tempeebi of this mortal 
istence, and rewarding the fidelity, the patience, the submissioa, 
A the courage of the traveUera on life's eea — there can be no 
vbt that this idea, the Btreagth of so many generations, and the 
th of the CliUTch, carries nith it ineipreeeihle consolation to 
DBfi who are wearied, burdened, and tormented by pain and 
Kaing. To feel oneself individually tared for and protected by 
A gives a special dignity and heanty to life. Monotheism 
Jiteifl the struggle for ejistence. But doea the Btndy of nature 
ow of the maintenance of those local revelationB which are called 
iBaiam, Christianity, Islamiem 1 These religions, founded upon 

in&ntine coaniogany, and upon a chimerical history of humanity, 
1 they bear confronting with modem astronomy and geology J 
le present mode of escape, which consists in trying to satisfy the 
dniB of both science and faith, — of the science which contradicts 

the ancient beUefs, and the faith which, in the case of things 
tt ore beyond nature and incapable of verification, aiSnna them 

ier own responsibility only,— this mode of escape cannot last 
t ever. Every fresh cosmical conception demands a religion 
lieh corresponds to it Our age of transition stands bewildered 
tween the two incompatible methods, the Bcientific method and 
B religions method, and between the two certitudes, which con- 
tdict each other. 

Sorely the reconciliation of the two must be sought for in the 
»al law, which ia also a fact, and eyeiy step of which requires 
! its explanation another cosmos than the cosmos of necessity. 
Im knows if necessity is not a particular case of liberty, and its 
ndition ? Who knows if nature ia not a laboratory for the fabri- 
Ijcm of thinking beings who are ultimately to become free 
tttnres 1 Biology protests, and indeed the supposed eristence of 
vie, independently of time, space, and matter, is a fiction of faith, 
N logical than the. Platonic dogma. But the question remains 
JOU We may eliminate the idea of purpose from nature, yet, as 
« guiding conception of the highest being of our planet, it is 
bet, and a fact which postulates a meaning in the history of the 

My thought is straying in vague paths : why T — because I have 
need. All my studies end in notes of interrogation, and that 
nay not draw premature or arbitrary conclusions I draw none. 

Later on. — My creed has melted away, but I believe in good, i 
moral order, and in salvation ; religion for me b to live an 
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die in Ood, is complete abandonment to the holj will whicli 
the root of nature and deetinj. I beliere even in the Goepel, tlif 
Good News — that ia to Bay, in the reconciliation of the ninne 
God, by faitli in the love of a pardoning Father. 

4(» Octoimr 1873 (Oerwwi). — I have been dreaming along whih 
in the moonlight, which floada my room with a radiance, full d 
vogue mystery. The state of mind induced in us by this h 
light is itself no dim and ghoat^like that analysis loses its way in S 
and orriveB at nothing articulate, It ia sumething indefinite in' 
intangible, like the noiae of waves which is mode up of a thonwd 
fused and mingled sounds, It is the reverberation of all tf 
unsatisfied desires of the soul, of all the stifled sorrows of the beul, 
mingling in a vague sonoTaus whole, and dying away in cload] 
murmura AU those imperceptible regrets, which never iadivida 
ally reach the conBciousness, accumulate at laet into a definite reaalt 
they become the voice of a feeling of emptinera and aspiration 
their tone is melancholy ifaelf In youth the tone of these ^oli» 
vibrations of tbe heart is all hope — -a proof that these thousands i 
indistinguishable accents make up indeed the fundamental note ( 
our being, and reveal the tone of our whole situation. T " 
what you feel in your Bolitary room when the fiiH moon U sliinim 
in upon you and your lamp is dying out, and I will tdl you hu 
old you are, and I shall know if you are happy. 

Tbe best path through life is the high load, which initiates ■ 
at the right moment into oil experience. Exceptional itineisrie 
ore suspicious, and matter for anxiety. What is normal is at oi 
moat convenient, most honeet, and most wholesome. Gross nail 
may tempt us for one reason or another, but it ia very seldom tbal 
we do not come to regret having taken them. 

Each man begins the world afresh, and not one fanlt of the fii 
man has been avoided by hie remotest descendant The oollectiT 
experience of the race accumulates, but individual experience A' 
with the individual, and the result is that institutions becom 
wiser and knowledge as each increases ; but the young nuui 
although more cultivated, ia just as presumptuous, and not li 
fallible to-day than he ever was. So that absolutely there is p 
gresa, and relatively there ia none. Circumstances improve, b 
merit remains the same. The whole is better, perhaps, but man 
positively better — he ia only different His defects and h 
virtues change their fonn, but the total balance does not show h' 
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to be the riclier. A thousand things advance, nine hundred s 
I ime^-eight fall back : this ie progress. There is nothing i 
be proud of, but something, after all, to console one. 

ilh Fdtraary 1874.— I am still reading the OHgwet du Ohridi- ' 
j tmme by Ernest Havet*'* I like the book and I dislike it. I like 

it &T its independence and conrage ; I dislike it for the insuffici- 
'i tatjat ita fundamental ideas, and the imperfection of its categories. 
I The anthor, for instance, hoa no clear idea of religion ; and 
I his philosophy of history ia superficial. He ia a Jacobin. ' The 
' Republic and Free Thought ' — he cannot get beyond that. This 
] Mrt and narrow school of opinion is the refuge of men of independ- 
l«it mind, who have been scandalised by the colossal fraud of ultra- 
jilBantanism ; but it leads rather to cursing history than to under- 
Ittuding it It is the criticism of the eighteenth century, of which 

Sie general result is purely negative. But Voltairianism is only tha i 
I la!f of the philosophic mind. Hegel frees thought in a very dif-'* 
vhient way. 

I Havet, too, makes another mistake. He regards Christianity aj 
^synonymous with Eoman Catholicism and with the Church. 1 
I knoff very well that the Bomau Church does the same, and that 

'Villi her the aadinilatioii ia a matter of eound tactics ; but acieiiti£- 
, ally it is ineiact We ought not even to ideatiiy Christianity 

with the Gospel, nor the Qoqiel with religion in general. It ia the 

hisineBa of critical precision to clear away these perpetual confu- 
\Asm3 in which Christian practice and Christian preaching abound. 
'% disentangle ideas, to distingtiiBh oAd limit them, to fit them into 
!Bleir true place and order, is the first duty of science whenever it 
Aya hands upon such chaotic and complex things as manuers, 
Wioms, or beliefs. Entanglement is the condition of life ; order* 
Uid clearness are the signs of serious and successful thought. 

Formerly it was the ideas of nature which were a tissue of errors 
*nd incoherent fancies ( now it is the turn of moral and psycho- 
io^cal ideas. The best issue from the present Babel would be the 
'brmation or the sketching out of a truly scientiQc science of man. 

I6!A Febnmry 1874. — The multitude, who already possess force, 
W even, according to the Republican view, right, have always 
llieen persuaded \ij the Cleons of the day that enlightenment, 
Jiriadom, thonght, and reason, are also theirs. The game of these 
ouijuiors and quacks of nniversal su&age has always been to flatter 
fbe crowd in order to make an instrument of it. Tliey pretend to ■ 
|dora the puppet of which they pull the threads. 
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The theory of radicaliBm is a. piece of juggling) for it auppcn 
premisses of which it knows tlie falsity : it mann&ctuRS llie laA 
whose revelations it pretends to adore ; it proclaims thattlie mnll» 
tade creates a brain for itself, while all the time it is Che elcvri 

n who is the hrain of the multitude, and suggests to it irii 

ia supposed to invent. To reign by flattery has been the en 

n pmctiu of the conrtierB of all despotiBnis, the favounUi 
all tyrants ; it ia an old and trite method, but none the less odid 
for that. 

The honest politician should worship nothing but reason b 
justice, and it is his business to preach them to the maes«% ^ 
represent, ou an average, the age of childhood and not ibst 
maturity. We corrupt childhood if we tell it that it cannot ' 
mistokeo, and that it knows more than its eldera. We corroptt 
maHges when we tell them, that they ore wise and far-seeing « 
poaaeBs the gift of infallibility. 

It ia one of Montesquieu's subtle remarks, that the more wise D 
you heap together the leaa wisdom yon will obtain, Eadialia 
pretends that the greater number of illiterate, passionate, tliongU 
less — above all, young people, you heap together, the greater ' " 
be the enlightenment resulting. The second thesis is no ilonbt 
repartee to ttie firet, hut the joke Ib a. had one. All that w 
got from a crowd is instinct or passion ; the inetinct may he gM 
but the passion may be bad, and neither is the inatinot »I«H 
of producing a clear idea, nor the passion of leading to s ja 
resolution, 

A crowd ia a material force, and the support of numben gini 
proposition the force- of law ; but that wise and ripened tempai 
mind which takes everything into account, and therefore tenlt I 
truth, is never engendered by the impetuosity of the massei. Tt 
masses are the raaterial of democracy, but its form — that is to ■ 
the laws which express the general reason, justice, and ntility— « 
only be rightly shaped by wisdom, which ia by no means a n 
versa] property. The fundamental error of the radical theory 
to confound the right to do good with good itself, and nnim 
sutfmge with universal wisdom. It rests upon a legal fiction, vU 
assumes a real equality of enlightenment and merit among A 
whom it declares electors. It is quite possible, however, that th 
electors may not desire the public good, and that even if theyi 
they may be deceived as to the manner of realising it. tTnim 
BttfErage is not a dogma — it ia an instrument ; and according lo 
population in whose hands it is placed, the instniment is 
or deadly to the proprietor. 
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b JUnurjr 1874. — Among the peoples, in whom thi 
a gtroBgest, the indiridusl fears ridicule above all things, 
mle is tbe oertain reeolt of originalitf. No oat, therefore, 
i to make a party of his own ; everr one wishes to be on the 
kail the world, 'All the world' is the greatest of powers ; 
L, and calls itself ice, Wt dress, we dine, wt walk, vt 
% mm come in, like this, and Bot like thaL This tM is alwaya 
j^VbUerer it does. The sabjects of W4 are more prOBtrate 
B UiB slaves of the East before the Padishah. The good pleaBOie 
tf the sorereigii deddee every appeal ; his caprice ia law. What 
«> does or BAJB is ealted custom, what it thinks is called opinion, 
' yAai it believw to be beautifLd or good is called fashion. Among 
ndi nations as these <m is the brain, the conscience, the reason, 
tibe taste, and the judgment of alL The individnal finds everj- 
lUiig decided for him without his troubling about iL He is dis- 
pensed bom the task of finding oat anything whatever. Provided,, 
dttt he imitattt, copiea, and tepeats the models furnished bj tm, ' 
has nothing more to fear. He knows all that he need know, 
haa entered into salvation. 

SWA April 1874.— Strange reminiscence ! At the end of the 
Innce of La Treille, on the eaettim side, as I looked down the 
dope, it seemed ti] me that I saw once more in imagination a little 
jatb which Existed there when I was a child, and tan through the 
tm^ nnderwood, which was thicker then than it is now. It is at 
iMtt forty jears since this impressioa disappeared from my mind. 
n^ nvinl of an inu^ so dead and so forgotten set me thinking. 
OanacioDsnea seems to be like a book, in which the leaves tnmed 
hy Die •oceeesively cover and hide each other in spite of their semi- 
fiaiiq)aren<7 ; hot although the book may be open at the p^e of 
the present, the wind, for a few seconds, may blow back the £ 
pages into view. 

And at death nill these leaves cease to hide each other 
«e see all our past at once t Is death the passage from the sue- ^ 
eesoive to the simultaneous — -that is to say, from time to eternity t 
SbaD we then understand, in its unity, the poem or mysterious 
^HKide of OOT eiistencc, which till then we have spelled out phraae 
bj phnae ? And is this the secret of that glory which so often 
tnwimpB the brow and countenance af those who are newly dead I 
If ao^ death wonid be like the arrival of a traveller at the top of a 
great moantain, whence he sees spread out before him the whole 
Wafigtuation of the country, of which till then he bad had bub^ 
yiniiiiig glimpeea. To be able to overlook one's own history, tj 
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divine in meaning in the general coui^tt and in liie divine plu^ 
would be the beginning of eternal Felicitj. Till then we had Hcri- 
ficed oawelveg to the uaiversa! order, but then we should nnderetefii 
and appreciate the beautj of that order. We had toiled ui 
laboured under the conductor of the orchestra ; and we diould bid 
ourselvEH become aurprieed and delighted hearera. We li»d see 
nothing but our own little path in the miat ; and anddenly a nua- 
vellous panorama and boundless dijstancaa wonld open before ocr 
daisied ejes. Why aot t 

31«i May 1874. — I have been reading the philosophical p"W» 
of Madame Ackermann. She has rendered ia fine verae that lenB 
of desolation which has been ao often atiired in me by tlve phil* 
sophy of Schopenhauer, of Hartmann, Comte, and Darwin. Wilt 
tragic force and power ! Wliat thought and psBsion ! She liM 
courage for everything, and attacks the most tremendous antijectt 

Science is implacable ; will it suppress all religions ? All thee* 
which start from a false conception of nature, certainly. But if 4* 
Bcientific conception of nature proves incapahle of bringing hamoiij 
and peace to man, what will happen ! Despair is not a dur^ 
eituadon. We shall have to build a mora) city withont God, with- 
out an immortality of the aoul, without hopa Buddhism ani 
Stoicism present themselves as poseible altematiyea. 

But even if we suppose that there ia no finality in the coemOE, ll 
is certain that man has ends at which he aims, and if eo tba notion 
of end or purpose is a real phenomenon, although a limited liiu- 
Physical acience may very well be limited by moral scienof,"iJ 
vice versa. But if these two conceptions of the world are ia op]«*i' 
tion, which must give way ) 

I still incline to believe that nature is the virtuality of mjjul,— 
that the soul is the fruit of Ufe, and liberty the flower of necewtji 
— that all is bound tt^ether, and that nothing can be done wi4- 
out Out modem philosophy has returned to the point of view of 
the looiane, the ^iwiKoi, or naturalist thinkers. But it will hareW 
pass once more through Plato and through Aristotle, through lh> 
philosophy of * goodness ' and ' purpose,' through the science of coini 

3d July 1874.— Rebellion against common sense ie a piece of 
childishness of which 1 am quit« capable. But it does not 
long. I am soon brought back to the advantages and obligations^ 
my situation ; I return to a calmer self-conscioUBneHs, It U (Ufr 
agreeable to me, no doubt, to realise all that is hopelessly lost U 
all that is now and will be for ever denied to me ; but I recki; 
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aj privil^ee as well as my loeses, — t lay Btrees oa wliat I have 
. wd not onlj on what I want And bo I escape from that tcrribWI 
' dilemma of all or nothing,' which for me always enda in the adap<V 

liffii of the second alternative. It seens to me at Bnch times that^ 
I ifflin may without shame content himself with being wnw thing 

»'"~"^ ■m«b..i,«i.i !«....■ 

Hioe bmsque lapses into the formleaa, indeterminate state, are the 
I price of mj critical fiiciiltj. AH my former habits become sud- 
I iuily flnid i it seema to me that I am beginning life over again, 
I ud that all mj acquired capital haa disappeared at a etioke. I am 
lot ever new-bom ; I am a mind which has never taken to iUelf a 
^Wf, a coontry, an avocation, a sex, a epecies. Am I even qoita 
:BD> of being a man, a European, an inhabitant of this earth ? It 
sctms to me «o easy to be something else, that to be what I am 
^peais to me a mere piece of arbitrary choice. I cannot possibly 
take an accidental structure of which the valae is purely relative, 
Hoonsly. When once a man haa touched the absolute, aU that 
night be other than what it is seems to him indifferent AU these 
ants puiBoing their private ends excite his mirth. He looks down 
bum the moon upon his hovel ; he beholds the earth from the 
heights of the sun ; he conaideis bia life horn the point of view of 
Ik Hindoo pondering the days of Brahma ; he sees the finite from 
the distance of the infinite, and thenceforward the insignificance of aU J 
thwe things which men hold to be important makes effort ridico- 1 
hxti, passion burlesque, and prejudice absurd. 

Ttft Auguit 1874 (Clareju). — A day perfectly beautiful, luminous 
limpid, brilliant. 

I passed the morning in the churchyard ; the ' Oasis ' was 
ddightfut- Innumerable sensations, sweet and serious, peaceful 
ud mlemn, passed over me. . . . Around me Russians, English, 
SWfdtfl, Germans, were sleeping their Last sleep under the shadow 
»tftie Cubiy. The landscape was one vast splendour ; the woods 
*ae deep and mysterious, the loses full blown ; all round me were 
liWterflies — a noise of wings — the m.nnnur of birds. I cai^ht 
Shmpeee through the trees of distant mists, of soaring mountain*, of 
'^ tender blue of the lake. ... A little conjunction of thiu^ 
■tnick me. Two ladies were tending and watering a grave ; two 
nsncs were suckling their children. This double protest gainst 
^eUh had something touching and poetical in it. ' Sleep, you who 
~~ * " ; we, the living, are thinking of you, or at least carrying . 
lageofthe race !' — such seemed to me the words ii 
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ear. It was dear 1« me tliut the OaaU of Clarcns is the Bpotai 
whiclt I should like to rest. Here I am sm^ounded with memories ; 
beie death is liice b. sleep — a sleep instinct with hope. 



Itf Seplemier 1874 (Olareru), — On. waking it seemed to me tiut 
I was sUring into the future with wide startled eyes. Is it indeed 
to me that these things apply !^ Incessant and growing bmnilit- 
tion, my slavery becoming heavier, my circle of action steadily 
narrower 1 . . . What is baleful in my situation i£ that deliTe^ 
ance can never be hoped for, and that one misery will saeccad 
another in such a way as to leave me no breathing space, not eren 
in the future, not even in hope. All possibilities are closed to w, 
one by one. It is difficult for the natural man to escape from I 
dumb lage against inevitable agony. 

Noon. — An indilTerent natnire ? A Satanic principle of thinpt 
A good and just God ? Three points of view. The second " 
probable and horrible. The first appeals to our stoicism. Kj 
organic combiDation has nerer been anything but mediocre ; it hu 
lasted as lung as it could. Every man has his turn, and all unit 
submit To die quickly is a privilege ; I phall die by inches. 
Well, submit. Rebellion would be useless and senseless. Afler ail, 
I belong to the better-endowed half of human-kind, and my lot ii 
superior to the average. 

But the third poiut of view alone can give joy. Only is I' 
tenalilo 1 /» there a particular Providence directing all the eirciwi- 
stances of our life, and therefore imposing all oui triak upon nt i<f 
educational ends ! Is this heroic faith compatible with our actnil 
knowledge of the laws of nature ? Scarcely. But what this fulh 
makes objective we may hold as subjective truth. Themoralh^ 
may moralise his sufferings h; using natural facts for his own inner 
education. What he cannot change he calls the will of Qod, and 
to will what Qod wills brings him peace. 

To nature both our continued existence and our morality iw 
equally indifferent But God, on the other hand, if God is, dtsites 
oar sanctifioatiou ; and if suffering purifies us, then we may eonsok 
oarselves for sufferiiig. This is what makes the great advantage of 
the Christian faith ; it is the triumph over pain, the victory OMI 
death. There is but one thing necessary ^ — death unto bid, ^ 
inimoktiou of our seMsh will, the filial sacrifice of our d 
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Evil consiete in living for wi/ — tbat is to say, for 
> pride, sensuality, or even health. Rigbteousnesa 

ingly accepting one'e lot, in submitting to and eapoiiaing the 
tetby asBigned us, in willing what Qod coniniandfi, in renounc- 
iig what He forbids us, in consenting t« what He takes from lu 
or refuses ua. 

In my own particular case, what has been taken frpiu me is 
bulth — that is to eay, the surest ba«is of all independence ; but 
friendship and material comfort are still left to me ; I am neither 
oiled upon to bear the slavery of poverty nor the hell of absolul* 
iwktioii. 

Health cut off, means marriage, travel, study, and work for- 
todden or endangered. It means life reduced in atttactivenees ai^ 
utility by five^iiths. 

Thy will be done 1 

B4(h Sepleniber 1674 iCkamex). — A long walk and conversation 

Te followed a high mountain path. Seated on the 

I' bid talking with open heart, our eyes wandered over the blue 

»ity below us, and the smiling outlines of the shore. All 

'mdly, azure-tinted, caressing, to the sight. The soul I was 

g was profound and pure, Suet an experienee is like a flight 

iiradise. — A few light clouds climbed the broad apaces of the 

pteaniera made long tracks upon the water at our feet, whitfi 

« dotted over the vast distance of the lake, and eea-gulla 

mtic butterflies quivered above its rippling surface. 

it September I RTHChuTnesi). — A wonderful day I Never has the 

n bluer, or the landscape softer. It was enchanting. — But 

J is hidden under the eclogue ; the serpent crawls under the 

All the future is dark The phantoms which for three or 

eeks I have been able to keep at bay, wait for me behind the 

^W the Eumenides waited for Orestes. Hemmed in on all sides I 

* On ne croit ploa k son ^toila. 
On sent que derri^re la toile 
Sont le deuil, lea maui et la mort.' 

For a fortnight I have been happy, and now this happiness is 
going. 

There are no more birds, but a few white or blue butterflies are 
■till left Flowers are becoming rare — a few daisies in the fields, 
•ome blue or yellow chicories and colchicums, some wild geraniums 
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growing among fragiuenta of oM walla, and the brown berries of Hu 
privet — this ifi all we were able to find. In the fields they an 
<lig^>»g potatoes, beating dowit the nuts, and banning the apple 
harvest. The leaves are thinning and changing colonr ; I watch 
them turning red on the peac-tree«, gray on the plmns, yellow OQ 
the walnut-trees, and tinging the thickly-BtJ'ewn turf with shadn 
of reddish -brown. We are nearing the end of tlie fine weather: 
the colouring is the colouring of late autumn ; there is no ne*J 
now to keep out of the aun. Everything ia soberer, more measanA, 
more fugitive, leas emphatic. Energy is gone, youth is pwl, 
prodigality at an end, the summer over. The year is on the wsM 
and tenda towards winter ; it is once more in harmony with fflj 
own t^ and position, and next Sunday it will keep my birthdaj. 
All these different consonances form a melancholy harmouy. 

The distinguishing mark of religion ig not ao much liberty a 
obedience, and ita value ia measured by the aacrifioea which it an 
extract from the individual 

A young girl's love is a kind of piety. We must approach itwili 
adoration if we are not to profane it, and with poetry if we on lo 
underatand it. If tliere is anything in the world which gives U8> 
sweet, ineffable impression of the ideal, it is this trembling modett 
love. To deceive it would be a crime. Merely to watch its un- 
folding life is bliss to the beholder ; he sees in it the birth d > 
divine marvel. When the garland of youth fadea on our btoTp 
let ua try at least to have the virtoes of maturity ; may we giOT 
better, gentler, graver, like the fruit of the vine, wldle its Ifflt 
withera and falls. 

To know how to grow old is the master-work of wisdom, W 
one of the moat difficult chapters in the great art of living. 

He who aska of liio nothing but the improvement of his own 
nature, and a continuous moral progress towards inward content' 
menC and religious submissioti, is leas liable than any one eUe M 
miss and waste life. 

2d January 1875 (Hyhei). — In spite of my sleeping-draught I 
have had a bad night. Once it seemed as if I must choke, fur 1 
could breathe neither way. 

Could I be more fr^le, more aensitive, more vulnerable 1 
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IH^te talk to me as if there were still a carwr before me, while 
dH Ae time i know that the groimd is slipping bom nndei me, 
nd that the defence of my health is already a hopelew task. At 
iMtOin, I am only living on out of complaisance and without a 
■blow of edf-iieliigion. I know that not one of my deairea will 
htfealised, and for a long time I bare had no deaires at all. I 
Bsglj accept what comes to me aa though it were a bird perching 

I n my window. 1 smile at it, but I know verr well that my 
lintia has wings and will not stay long. The resignation which 
tMBEs from despair has a kind of melancholy sweetness. It looks 

' fl£63 u a man sees it from his deatli-bed, and jadges it without 

: iittaneas and without vain legreU. 

I no longer hope to get well, or to be ntefal, or to be happy. 
I bope that those who have loved me will love me to the end ; 
I Aould widi to have done them some good, and to leave them a 
tBider memory of myself. I wish to die without lebdlion and 
Irithont weaknefB ; that is about all Is this relic of hope and of 
iare still too much 1 Let all be aa God will I resign myself 
ato H'^ handa. 

aad January 1875 (fi^t)^«).— The French mind, according to 
ualierti, apprehenda only the outward form of truth, and ex- 
aggerates it by isolating it, so that it acta as a solvent upon the 
Ralities with which it works. It take* the shadow for the snh- 
Hnife, the word for the thing, appearance for reali^, and abstract 
fcnQoia for troth. It lives in a world of intellectiuiJ asiignaU. If 
J<n talk to a Frenchman of art, of langu^e, of religion, of the 
■tU^ of duty, of the family, you feel in his way of speaking that 
kit Uionght remains outside the subject, that he never penetrates 
ma its Eubetance, its inmost core. Ke is not striving to onder- 
tttud it in its essence, but only to say something plausible abont 
tt. On hia lips the noblest words become thin and empty ; for 
OUnple^ — mind, idea, religion. The French mind is superficial 
"A jet not comprehensive ; it has an eitriwrdinarily fine edge, and 
I«t no penetrating power. Its desire is to enjoy its own resonices by 
Ae help of things, bat it has none of the respect, the dieinteiestedneee, 
^ patience, and the self-forgetfulness, which are indispensable if 
*< wish to see things as they are. Far &om being the philoeophic 
"uid, it is a mete counterfeit of it, for it does not enable a man to 
nln any problem whatever, and remains incapable of nnder- 
Aading all that is living, complex, and concrete. Abstraction ia 
* witpnal sin, presumption ita incurable defect, and plausibility i 
b fatal limit 
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The Frencii langu^e haa no power of eipressing truths of lirft 
aud germiiiatign ; it paiats effecta, reeults, the caput vwrtTium, bt* 
not the caiue, the motive power, the native forc^ the devebpment 
of any phenomenon whatever. It is analytic and descriplive, but 
it explains nothing, for it a-void« all b^nnings and procegu« ol 
formation. With it crj'stallieation is not the mjBterions act itnlt 
I17 which a HuhatiincB paesea from the fluid state to the solid ststa 
It is the product of that act. 

The thirst for truth is not a French passion. In eTerTthing 
appearance is preferred to reality, the outside to the inddc, thft 
fashion to the material, that which ahinea to that which yTO&lt, 
opinion to conscience. That ia to say, the Frenchiuau'e centre of 
gravity is always outdde him, — he is always thinking of otlifitf, 
playing to the gallery. To him individuals are so many tens | 
the unit which tuma them into a number must he added from oat- 
side ; it may be royalty, the writer of the day, the favonrit* 
newspaper, or any other temporary master of fashion. — All this ii 
probably the result of an exaggerated sociabili^, which weaken! 
the soul's forces of resistance, destroys its capacity for investigslicii 
and personal conviction, and kills in it the worship of the idesL 

27iA Jantiary 1875 {Htiim), — The whole atmosphere tw 1 
luminous serenity, a limpid clearness. The islands are like swaia 
swimming in a golden stream. Peace, splendour, boundlea 
space I , . . And I meanwhile look quietly on while the soft homt 
glide away. 1 long to catch the wild bird, happiness, and ta 
Above all, I long to share it with others. These delicious mom.'' 
ings impress ma indescribably. They intoiicate me, they cany 
me away, I feel beguiled out of myself, dissolved in snnbeiunSr 
breeies, perfumes, and sudden impulses of joy. And yet all U* 
time I pine for I know not what intangible Sden. 

Lamartine in the Prlludei has admirably described this oppresaivd 
effect of happiness on fragile human nature. I suspect that llri 
reason for it is that the finite creature feels itself invaded by ths 
infinite, and the invasion produces dizziness, a kind of vertiga, * 
longing to fling oneself into the great gulf of being. To feel lif' 
too intensely is to yearn for death ; and for man, to die meani W 
become like unto the gods — ^to be initiated into the great mysWry. 
Pathetic and beautiful illusion. 

Ten o'eloek in the evening. — From one end to the other the d^ 
B been perfect, and my walk this afternoon to Beau Yallon 
e long delight, It was like an espedition into AreaditL En 
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. "48 ft wiU and woodland comer, which would liave made a 
tEttiug for a dance of nymphs, and there an ilex oversh ad owing a 
Kck, which i«ininded me of an ode of Horace or a drawing of 
I felt a kind of certainty that the landscape had much 
« Greek in it And what made the Bense of reaemblaace 
striking was the aea, which one feels to he always near, 
le may not see it, and which any turn of ihe valley may 
3 Tiew. We found out a little tower with an ovei^own 
I of which the ovmer might have heen taken for a husband- 
[ the Odyeaey. He could Bcarcely speak any French, but 
|t without a certain grave dignity. I translated to him the 

his sun-dial, 'Mora eat benefaciendi' which ia besuti- , 

3 pleased him greatly. It would be an inspiring place to J 

i novel in. Only I do not know whether the little deql 

ve a decent room, and one would curtainly have to liven 

I, milk, and £gs, hke Philemon. ■ 

Ibih February 1875 (Hybra). — I have just been reading the two ■ 
hSt Diieours at the French Academy, lingering over every word and \ 
weighing every idea. This kind of writing ia a sort of inteUectual 
dainty, for it is the art ' of enpressiiig truth with all the courtesy 
and finesse poasible ; ' the art of appearing perfectly at ease withont 
the Bmolleat lam of manners ; of being gracefully aincere, and of 
maldng criticism itself a pleasure to the person criticised. — ^Legacy J 
W it is from the monarchical tradition, tliia particular kind ofa 
eloquence ia the distingiiiahing mark of those men of the world who I 
are also men of breeding, and those men of letters who are also I 
genderaen. Democracy could never have invented it, and in thin! 
delicate genre of literature France may give points to all rival ■ 
peoples, for it ia the fruit of that refined and yet vigorous social 1 
sense which is produced by court and drawing-room life, by 
literature and good company, by means of a mutual education con- 
tinued for centuries. This complicated product ia &b original in its 
way as Athenian eloquence, but it is lesa healthy and lees durable. 
If ever France becomes Americanised this genre at leaat wiU perish, I 
without hope of revival. m 

16tA April 187D {Syhvt). — I have already gone through the I 
varions emotiona of leave-taking. I have been wandering slowly 
through the streets and up the castle hill, gathering a harvest of 
images and recollections. Already I am full of regret that I have 
not made a better study of the country, in which 1 have now spent ■ 
bnr months and mote. It ia like what hapjiena when a friend ■ 
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die* ; we accusa onwelvee of having loved him too little, or IsTti , 

liim ill ; or it ie like our own death, when we look back upon liE: 
oud feel llmt it has been misspent 

16th AugiM 1675. ^Life is but a doily oscillntioii between 
revolt fljad subiciBsion, between the inatinct of the ego, which ii to 
expand, to take delight in its own tranquil sense of inviolabihtj, il 
not to triumph in its own sovereignty, aod the instinct o( the soul, 
which is to obey the universal order, to accept the will of God. 

The cold renunciation of disillusioned reason brings no ihI 
peace. Peace is only to be found in reconciliation with dMtiiif, 
when destiny seems, in the religious sense of the word, good; dut 
Ib to say, when man feels himself directly in the presence of Qui 
Then, and then only, does the will aoquiesca Nay more, it onlj 
completely acquiesces when it adores. The soul only snbmite lo Uie 
hardness of fate by virtue of its discovery of a sublime compeasatjcui 
— the lovingkindness of the Almighty. That is to Bay, it <:amiDl 
resign itself to lack or famine, it shrinks from the void aronnd it, 
and the liappinesB either of hope or faith is essential to it It nii; 
very well vary its object, but some object it must hava It maj 
renounce its former idols, but it will demand another cult. The 
soul hungers and thirsts after happiness, and it is in vain tkt 
everything deserts it, — it wUl never Bubmit to its abondoument 

S6tA Auffmt 187& {Omuva), — A word used by Sainte-fieavt 1 
pTopos of Benjamin Constant has struck me : it is the word M» 
tideralion. To possegs or not to possess conrndtraticn was to Madanl 
de Stael a matter of supreme importance, — the loss of it an irw- 
pai^ble evil, the acquirement of it a pressing necessilj. What, 
then, is this good thing) The esteem of the pnblic. And bavii 
it gained ? By honourable character and life, combined with • 
of services rendered and of successes obtaimd. 
.actly a good conscience, but it is something like it, (bi 
it is the witness from without, if not the witneBS from will)!!- 
Qmsideralion is not reputation, still less celebrity, fame, or glory; 
it has nothing to do with lavoir fairs, and ia not always tb« 
attendant of talent or genius. It ia the reward given to constanD)' 
in duty, to probilj of conduct It is the homage rendered to a lift 
held to he irrejiroachable. It is a little more than esteem, snd i 
little less than admiration. To enjoy pubhc consideration li it 
once a happiness and a power. The loss of it is a misfortnm 
and a source of daily suffering. — Here am I, at the age of fif^- 
ttiFee, without ever having given this idea the ic<al1est place iu mj 
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life. It is curious, but the deeire for consideration has Deea to ' 
BO little of a motive tliat I have not even been conEcloue of aucb 
idea at alL The fact shows, I suppose, that for me the audience, 
tlie gallery, the public, has never had more than a negative import- 
ance. I have neither asked nor expected anything from it, not 
even justice ; and to be a dependant upon it, to solicit its suffrageB 
uid its good graces, baa always seemed to me an act of hom^e and 
flnnkeyism against which my pride has infitinctively rebelled. I 
have never even tried to gain the goodwill of a cdterU or a news- 
paper, nor so much as the vote of an elector. And yet it would 
h&ve been a joy to me to be smiled upon, loved, encouraged, 
welcomed, and to obtain what I was so ready to give, kind- 
uesa and goodwill. But to hunt down consideration and repu- 
tation, — to force the esteem of others,— seemed to me an effort 
nnirorthy of myself, almost a degradation. I have never even 
thoaglit of it. 

Perhaps I have lost consideration by my indifference to it 
Probably I have disappointed public expectation by thus allowing 
an over-aenaitive aA4_irntable_ consciousness to lead me into isola- 
ttoiilSSr^treat I know that the worTd, which is only eager to 
silence you when you do speak, is angry with your silence aa soon 
aa its own actLou has killed is you the wieh to speak. No doubt, 
to be silent with a perfectly clear conscience a man most not hold 
R pabUc office. I now indeed say to myself that a professor 
i» morally bound to justify his position by publication [ that 
atadents, authorities, and public are placed thereby in a healthier 
nJation towards him ; that it is necessary for his good repute in the 
world, and for the proper maintenance of hia position. But this 
point of view has not been a familiar one to me. I have endea- 
voured to give conscientious lectures, and I have discharged all the 
Bobsidiary duties ot my post to the best of my ability ; but I have 
■ never been able to bend myself to a struggle with hostile opinion, 
tor all the whUe my heart has been full of sadness and disappoint- 
ment, and I have known and felt that I have been ayetematicaUy 
and deliberately isolated. Premature despair and the deepest 
discouragement have been my constant portion. Incapable of 
taking any interest in my talents for my own sake, I let everything 
dip aa soon as the hope of being loved for them and by tliem had 
foraaken me, A hermit gainst my will, 1 have not even found 
peaca in solitude, because my inmost conscience has not been any 
better satiafied than my heart. 

Does not all this niake up a melancholy lot, a barren faili 
a life ) What use have I made of my gifts, of my special circum. 
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^^ Btftnces, of my Lalf-centuiy of exiateace 1 What have I pajffll^H 
to my countrv ? Are all the documents 1 have produced, totr 
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to mj country ? Are all the documents 1 have produced, 
together, my correspondence, these thousands of journal pages, m; 
lecturer, my articles, my poema, my notes of different kiiidii, aaj- 
thing better than withered leav-es 1 To whom and to what have I 
been useful t Will my name Burvive me a single day, and will il 
ever mean anything to anybody I — A life of no account ! A ffot 
many comings and goings, a great many Bcrawla,— for nothing. 
When all is added up, —nothing! And worst of all, it haa nol 
been a life used np in the service of some adored object, or uen- 
ficed In any future hope. Its sufferings will have been Tain, !b 
renunciatlonB useless, its sacrifices gratuitous, its drearinew williDd 
reward, . . . No, I am wrong ; it will hare had its secret trassoR, 
its sweetness, its reword. It will have inspired a few affections of 
great price ; it will have given joy to a few souls ; its hidden eiial- 
ence will have bad nome value. Seaides, if in itself it has bera 
nothing, it has understood much. If it has not been in hannanf 
with the great order, still it has loved it. If it has missed happ' 
nesB and duty, it has at least felt its own nothingneas, snd im- 
plored its pardon. 

Later on. — There is a great affinity in me with the Hindoo 
genius — that mind, vast, imaginative, loving, dream;, and specu- 
lative, but destitute of ambition, personality, and will. FanthditiB 
diaintereetedness, the effacement of the self in the great whole, 
womanish gentleness, a horror of slaugliter, antipathy to action,-- 
these are all present in my natuie, in the nature at least which hu 
been developed by years and circumBtances. Still the West hu 
also had its part in me. — What I have found difficult is to keep up 
a prejudice in favour of any form, nationally, or individmlity 
whatever. Hence my indifference to my own person, my own 
usefulness, interest, or opinions of the moment What does it all 
matter 1 Oiiwtis determinatio ul Tiegatio. Grief localises as, Iots 
particularises us, but thought delivers us from personality. . . . Tff 
be a man ia a poor thing, to be a man is well ; to be (ft^ man— 
man in essence and in priuciple^that alone is to be desired. 

Yes, but in these Brotimanic aspirations what becomes of Uu 
subordination of the individual to duty ? Pleasure may lie in 
ceasing to be individual, but dut; lies in performing the mtK- 
Bcopic task allotted to us. The problem set before us is to brixg 
oar daily task Into the temple of contemplation and ply it there, to 

as in the presence of God, to interfuse one's little part with 
teligion. So only can we inform the detail of life, all that is pus- 
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b- temporary, and msiguificant, with beauty and nobility. 
s dignify and conflecrate the meanest of ocoupatione. 
s feel that we aie paying our tribute to the universal work 
e eternal will. So are we reconciled with life and delivered 
e fear of death. So are we in order and at peace. 

p September 1875. — I haye been working for some honra at 
""" ' 1 Mme. de Stoill, but with what labour, what painful 
When I write for publication every word is misery, an4 
■ Btumbles at every line, so anxious am I to find the idealljrl 
«aion, and go great is the number of possibilities whidtl 
e me at every step, 
inposition demands a concentmtiDS, decision, and pliancy 
1 1 no longer poaseas. I cannot fuse together materials and 
e to give anything a form, we must, ao to speak, 
ints of it.^' We must treat our subject bnitally, and not 
KpE trembling lest we are doing it a wrong. We mufit be 
.e and absorb it into our own substance. This sort of 
t eSronteTy is beyond me : my whole nature tends to that 
ility which respects and subordinates itself to the object ; 
v of truth which holds me hack from concluding and decid- 
Lnd then I am always retractDg my steps : inBteod of going 
"l I work in a circle : I am afraid of haring forgotten a 
f having exaggerated an expresEion, of having used a word 
I place, while all the time I ought to have been thinking of 
Tb and aiming at breadth of treatment I do not know how 
B anything, how to give up anything whatever. Hurtful 
', unprofitable conscientiousneBS, fatal slavery to detail 1 
I leali^ I have never given much thought to the art of 
f, to the beat way of making on article, an essay, a book, nor 
r methodically undergone the writer's apprenticeship ; it 
V'Duld have been useful to me, azid I was always ashamed of what was 
, flBeful. I have felt, as it were, a scruple against trying to surprise 
file secret of the masters of literature, against picking ehef-d'ceuvra 
to pieces. When 1 think that I have always postponed the serioos 
ttndy of the art of writing, from a sort of awe of it, and a secret 
Jote of its beauty, I am furious with my own stupidity, and witli 
liy own respect. Practice and routine would have given me that 
Case, lightness, and assurance, without which the natural gift and 
IiQpuIse dies away. But on the contrary, I have developed two 
^posed habits of mind, the habit of scientific analysis which ex< 
)austa the material offered to it, and the habit of immediate 
'ntation of passing impressions. The art of composition lii 
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between tlie two ; jou want for it buth tlie living unity ot tlu 
thing, and the BOstained operation of thought 

25!fc Oeloher 1875. — I have been listening to M. Twm'b fii* 
leotiire (on the Anden S^ime) delivered in the Univeraty hall. It 
was an extremely Buhatantial piece of work — clear, inatructiTe, 
comx>act, and f ull of matter. As a writer he shows great skill in tlit 
French method of simplifying his subject by massing it in large 
striking divisions ; his great defect ia a constant straining afin 
points ; his principal merit is the sense he has of histoncal realitf, 
hta dedie to see things as they are. For the rest, he has eitRim 
openness of mind, freedom of thought, and precision of lacgmge.— 
The hall was crowded. 

sett Odober 1876. — All origins are secret ; the principle of eraj 
individual or collective life is a mystery — that is to say, sometliiog 
irrational, ineiplieabie, not to be defined. We may even goEartlil 
and say, — Every individuality is an insoluble enigma, and nt 
beginning explains it. In fact, all that has btcome may be eiplsined 
retrospectively, but the beginning of anything whatever diJ art 
biome. It represents always the 'fiat hix' the initial miracle, Uw 
act of creation ; for it is the consequence of nothing ela^ it nmplf 
appears among anterior things which make a viili^a, an oecssiDii, i 
surrounding for it, but which are witnesses of its appearance witt 
out understanding whence it comes. 

Perhaps also there are no tnje individuals, and, if so, no 
ing but one only, the primordial impulse, the first movemcDt A]1 
men on this hypothesia would be but mail in two sexes ; man igMB 
might he reduced to the animal, the animal to the plant, and '' 
only individuality left would be a living nature, reduced to a living 
matter, to the hylozoism of Thales. Howeverj even npon 
hypothesis, if there were but one absolute beginning relaliw 
beginnings would still remain to us as multiple symbols of T 
absolute. Every life, called individual for convenience sake and 
analogy, would represent in miniature the history of the world, i 
would be to the eye of the phUoaopber a microscopic compendii 
of it. 



The history of the formation of ideas is what frees the mind. 



K philosophic truth does not become popular until some eloqa 
il has humanised it or some gifted personality has translated i 
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' enUaiied it. Pore truth cannot be aBaimiiated bj the crowd ; it 
niut be oommanicated by contagion. 

301^ Janiiary 1 676. — After dinner I went two Btepa off, to Mapo 
HaDDier'a, to hear the Luthier it Ortmvm, a one-act corned; in verac^ 
Md by the author, Frangois Coppde. 

It vafl a feast of fine sensations, of liteTorj dainties. For the 
Etlle piece is a pearL It is steeped in poetry, and eveiy line is a 
iicih pleasme to ooe'a taste. 

This yoong nwertro is lite the violin he wrilea about, vibrating 
nd passionate ; he has, besides delicacy, point, grace, all that a 
writEi wants to make what is simple, naive, heartfelt, and out of 
Ike beaten track, acceptable to a cultivated society. 

How to return to nature through art : there is the problem of 
ill highly compoeite literaturea like our own. Boneseau himself 
lUuked letters with all the resources of the art of writing, and 
tgnted the dehghts of savage life with a skill and adroitness 
Jereloped only by the most advanced civilisatton. And it is indeed 
thii Duuria^ of contraries which charms us ; this spiced gentleness, 
tlu learned innocence, this calculated Eimplicity, this yes and no, 
■b (boliafa wisdom. It is the supreme irony of sndi cambtnatioiis 
■liidi tickles the taste of advanced and artificial epochs, epochs 
"litai men ask for two sensations at once, like the contrary meanioga 
fined by the smile of La Gioconda. And our Batisfaction loo in 
■n^ of this kind is best expressed by tiiat ambiguous curve of the 
Kp which says : — I feel your chann, but I am not your dupe ; I 
•W the illusion both from within and from without ; I yield to you, 
Wt I onderstond yon ; I am complaisant, but I am proud ; I am 
vpoi to sensations, yet not the slave of any ; you have talent, I 
ittTG subtlety of perception ; we are quits, and we imdetstand each 
Nber. 

\A FArvarg 1876. — This evening we talked of the infinite]] , 
put and the infinitely small The great things of the universn 
*'« Cat —. — BO much easier to undei^tand than the small, because 
*11 greatness is a multiple of herself, where^ she is iucapabla 
(JULotyaing what requires a different sort of measurement. 

It is possible for the thinking being to place himself in all points 
of Tiew, and to teach his soul to live under the mod^ different modea 
tf being- But it most be confessed that very few profit by the 
PoMabflity, Men are in general imprisoned, held in a vice by their 
^reunutances almost as the animola are, but they have very little 
■iMpidon of it because they have so little faculty of self-judgmt 
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It i« only the critic and the philoaopher who can penetrate i; 
states of being, and realiEe their life from within. 

When the imagination Bhrinks in fear from the phantoms whicli 
it creates, it may be excUBed because it h imaginatioii. Bn 
the intellect allows itself to be tyrannised over or Ifirrified by the 
categories to which itself gives birth, it is in the wroDg, for il " 
allowed to intellect, — the critical power of mati, — to be the dupe of 
anything. 

"Sow, in the superstition of size the mind is merely the dope of 
itself, for it createa the notion of space. The created ia not more 
than the creator, the son not more than the father. The point rf 
view wants rectifying. The mind has to free itself from rfM, 
which gives it a foUe notion of itself, but it can only attain tin 
freedom by reversing things and by learning to see apace 
mind instead of the mind in Bpace. Kow can it do this 1 
by reducing space to ita viituality. Space is diaperaion j mind is 
concentration. 

And that is why God ia present everywhere, without taking up 
a thousand millions of cube leagues, nor a hundred times m 
a hundred times less. 

In the state of thought the universe occupies bnt a single pUDi: 
but in the state of dispersion ahd analysis this thought requiid tU 
heaven of heavens for its expansion. 

In the same way, time and number are contiuned in the mini 
Uan, aa mind, is not their inferior, but their superior. 

It ia true that before he can reach this state of freedom hia ovu 
body must appear to him at will either speck or world — thi 
say, he must be independent of it So long a« the self still lecti 
itself spatial, dispersed, corporeal, it is but a soul, it is not a mind; 
it is conscious of itself only as the animal is, the impreasioatlil^ 
affectionate, active and restless animal 

The mind being the subject of phenomena cannot be iDcI) 
phenomenal ; the mirror of an image, if it was on image, conld lU 
be a mirror. There can be no echo without a noise. ConseiotuiKa 
means eome one who experiences something. And all the s 
things leather cannot take the place of the some one. 
phenomenon exists only for a point which ia not itself, and let 
which it is an object. The perceptible supposes the perceiver, 

Ibth May 1B78. — This morning I corrected the proofs of tJ 
EtTangires.* Here at least ia one thing off my handa The pie 
La Elrangires : Poisxes Iraduiiea dc di^xraa lUUratUTa, par H. 
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Rjme tlieorising which ende the volume pleased and satisfied n 
* good deal more than my new metres. Tlie book, as a whole, msj 
Ik regarded 3a an attempt to solve tLe problem of French verse- 
tnittlation considered as a special art. It is science applied to 

' pWiy. It ought not, I think, to do any discredit to a philosophoi J 

I b^ after all, it is nothing but applied pejchotogy. 

Do I feel auj relief, anj joy, pride, hope ? Hardly. It 
to me that I feel nothing at all, or at least my feeling is bo vagna I 
nd doabtliil that I cannot analyse it. On the whole, I am rather 
tBiqited to Bay to myself how much labour for how small a result, — 
Ifv^ ado abaiU nothing ! And yet tlie work in itaelf is good, is 
paccenfoL But what does verse-translation matter t Already 117 m 
■Bleiest in it is fading ; my mind and my energies clamour £ 

' MQDething else. 

What will Edmond Scherer say to the volnme f 

To the inmost self of me this literary attempt is quite in- 
herent, — a Lilipntian affair. In comparing my work with other 
*wk of the same kind, I find a sort of relative satisfaction ; bnt I 
M the intrinsic futility of it, and the insignificance of its snccesa or 
™lare. I do not believe in the public ; I do not believe in my 
on work ; I have no ambition, properly speaking, and I blow soap- 
hlbbles for want of something to do. 

'Car le neant pent seal bien cachet I'inEni' 

Self-satire, disillasion, absence of prejudice, may be freedom, I 
they are not strength. 

lilh J-atij 1876.— Trouble on tronble. My cough has bee^fl 
*<nse than ever. I cannot see that the fine weather or the holidajij 
We made any change for the better in my state of health. 
^% contrary, the proce^ of demolitiozi seems more rapid. It ii ; 
plinfol experience, this premature decay 1 . . . ' Aprit bait C 
*oiA«Mri, que wnu rtste-l-il ? Moi. ' This ' mot ' is the central o 
wioiisnes, the trunk of all the branches which have been cut away, ' 
that which bears every successive mutilation. Soon I shall have 
nothing else left than bare intellect;. Death reduces ns to the 
"Uthematical ' point ' ; the destruction which precedes it forces us 
liaek, OS it were, by a series of ever-narrowing concentric circles to 
tliit la^ inaccessible refuge. Already 1 have a foretaste of that zero 
in which all forms and all modes are extinguished. I see how we 
'etnm into the night, and inversely I nnderstand how we issue 
Et«m it Life is but a meteor, of which the whole brief course i mU 
«^oK me. Birth, life, death aasnme a fresh meaning to u 
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^^^ft |ihii8e of our exieteoce. To see oneself as a firewark in the darkneeg 
^^^B, — to become a. witness of one's own fagitive pheii 
^^^P pmctiuul psychology. I prefer indeed the spectacle of the world, 
^^^f which 18 a vaster and more splendid firework ; but when illness 
^^^ narrows my horizon and makee ma dwell perforce npon my o 

miaerieB, these miseries are still capable of supplying food for my 
peychologicjU. coriosity. What interests me in myself, in spite of 
my repuluons, is that I find in my own case a genuine example of 
huinan nature, and therefore a specimen of general valne. "' 
snniple enables me to understand a multitude of similar situations, 
and numbers of mj fellow-n 

To enter consciously into all possible modes of being would be 
sufficient occupation for hundreds of centuries — at least for o 
finite inteUigences, which are conditioned by time. The progressive 
happiness of the jiroceas, indeed, may be easily poisoned tuid e 
bittered by the ambition which asks for everything at once, a 
clamours to reach the absolute at a bound. Eut it may be answered 
that aspirations are necesaarily prophetic, for they could only have 
come inta being under the action of the same cause which will enable 

■ them to reach their goaL The soul can only imagine the absolute 
because the absolute exists ; oui consciousness of a possible perfec- 
tion is the guarantee that perfection will be realised. 
Thought itself ia eCemaL It is the consdoiuness of thought 
which is gradually achieved through the long succession r ~ 
races, and humanities. Such is the doctrine of Hegeh The history 
of the mind is, according to him, one of approximation to the alMO- 
lute, and the absolute differs at the two ends of the story. 
at the beginning : it hunns iUetf at the end. Or rather it advances 
in the possession of itself with the gradual unfolding of creation. 
Such also was the conception of Aristotle. 

K the history of the mind and of consciousness is the very 
marrow and essence of being, then to be driveu back on psychology, 
even personal psychology, is to be still occupied with the main 
question of tilings, to keep to the subject, to fee! oneself in the 
centre of the universal drama. There is comfort in the idea. Every- 
thing else may be taken away from us, but if thought remains we 
are still connected by a magic thread with the axis of the world 
But we may lose thought and speech. Then nothing 
simple feeling, the sense of the presence of Ood and of death in 
Ood, — the last rehc of the ham an privilege, which is to participate 
in the whole, to commune with the absolute. 

' Ta vie est un ^loir i^ni meart daua son nuBg?, 
Mais r^ulair t'a sauv^ s'il t'a fait voir Is cieL' 
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Bffc Jitiy 1876. — ^A private journal ia a frieod to iilleneas. It 
» US from the necessity of loolritig all roimd a subject, it puts 
I np with every kind of repetition, it accompanies all the caprices 
I ftnd raeaoderiDgs of the inner life, and proposes to itself no deiiuite 
f end. Thifl journal of mine representa the material of a good many 
I volumes : what prodigious waste of time, of thou>;ht, of strength 1 
It will be useful to nobody, and even for myself, — it has rather 
helped me to shirk life than to practise it A journal takes the 
place of a con&dant, that is, of friend or wife ; it becomes a substi- 
tute for production, a substitute for country and public It is a 
grief-cheating device, a mode of escape and withdrawal ; but, factotum 
as it ie, though it takes the place of everything, properly speaking 
it represents nuthisg at all. . . . 

What is it which makes the history of a soul ? It is the stratifi- 
eatian of ita different stages of progress, the story of its acquisitians 
and of the general course of its destiny. Before my history can 
teach anybody anything, or even interest myself, it must be dis- 
entangled from its materials, distilled and simpliRed. These 
Lhaoeanda of pages axe bat the pile of leaves and bark fiom which 
the eEsence has atiU to be extracted. A whole forest of cinchouoa 
are worth but one cask of quinine. A whole Smyrna rose-garden 
goes to produce one phial of perfume. 

This mass of written talk, the work of twenty-nine years, may 
in die end bo worth nothing at all ; for each is only iiitcrested in 
his own romance, his own individual life. Even I perhaps shall 
never have time to read tliem over myself. So — so what 1 I shall 
have lived my life, and life consists in repeating the human type, 
and the burden of the human song, &a myriads of my kindred have 
done, are doing, wd will do, century after century. To rise to con- 
scionaneaa of this burden and this type is something, and we can 
scarcely achieve anything further. The realisation of the type is 
more complete, and the burden a more joyous one, if circumstances 
are kind and propitious, but whether the puppets have done this or 
that — 

' Trois p'tits tours at puis s'an vont I ' 

everything follB into the same gulf at last, and comes to very much 
the same thing. 

To rebel against fate — to try to escape the inevitable issue— is 
almost puerile. When the duration of a centenarian and that of 
an insect are quantities sensibly equivalent, — and geolc^ and astro- 
nomy enable us to regard such dnrations from this point of view, — 
what is the meaning of all our tiny efforts and cries, the value of 
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ir anger, our ambition, our hope 1 For the dream of a dream 

absurd to raise these uiake-believe tempests. The foctj millitffli 

of infusoria whioli make up a cube-inch of chalk — do they nutU 

much to as } and do tlie forty miilionB of men who make up Fnuui 

matter any more to an inkabitant of tke moon or Jupiterl 

Tu be a conscions monad — a nothing which knova it°elf to b( 
I inicroacopic phantom of the universe : this is all we can 
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IZth Stptemhtr 1876. — Wbat is yoor own particular absnrdi^I 
Why, simply that you exhaust yourseH in trying to undereltpd 
wisdom without practising it, that you are always making preput- 
lions for nothing, tliat you live without living, Contemplatioa. 
which baa not the courage to be purely contemplative^ KQundi- 
tion which does not renounce completely, chronic contradictJim— 
there is your case. Inconsistent scepticism, irresolutiou. Dot eaa^ 
vinced but incorrigible, weakness which will not accept itself tai- 
cannot transform itself into atrei^th — there ia your misery. Tl*' 
comic aide of it lies in capacity to direct others becoming taU^ 
city to direct oneself, in the dream of the infinitely great i 
short by the infinitely little^ in what seems to be the utter 
leaanesa of talent. To arrive at immobility by eicess of tnotaon, It' 
zero from abundance of numbers, is a strange farce, a sad comedy; 
the poorest goesip can laugh at its absurdity. 

19 Ih September isle. — My reading to-day haa been Dondm 
ieBrei et M^langee.^ A fascinating book I Wit, grace, sublle^, 
imagination, thought, — these letters possess them all. How mndi 
I regret that I never knew the man bimseltl He was a Frenchmu 
of the best type, un delicat ntf tvMvnu, to quote Sainte-BeuvA 
expreasion. Fa.9tidiousness of temper, and a too keen love of pe^ 
fection, led liim to withhold his talent from the public, but whHe 
Btill living, and within hia own circle, he was the recognised eqnal 
of the best. He scarcely lacked anything except that fraction tif 
ambition, of brutality and material force which are nece^Barj to 
success in this world ; but he was appreciated by the best aociely d 
Paris, and he cared for nothing else. He reminda me of Jonbeit 

20(ft September. — To be witty ia to satisfy another's wit* by the 
I bestowal on him of two pleasures, that of understanding one ihing 
] and that of guesaing another, and so achieving a double stroke. 

Thus Doudan ecaroely ever speaks out his thought directly i ht 
• disguises and suggeata it by imagery, allusion, hyperbole 
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3lfs it with, light iroiij and feigned anger, with gentle laiechief and 
<imiiiiiil hnmihty. The more the thing to he guessed dilTers from 
(b thing wid, the more pleasant surprise there is for the iiiter- 
Kmmtor or the oorrtspondent concerned. These charming and 
SeUcate ways of expression allow a nitm to tench what he ni]l 
Mthout pedantry, and to venture what he will without offenc«. 
Mheie ia somethiiig Attic and aerial in them ; they mingle grave and 
Jay, fiction and truth, with a light grace of touch such as neither 
pB Fontaine nor Alcibiades would have been ashamed of, Socratic 
btdmopt like this presupposes a &ee and equal mind, victorious over 
^^ueal ill and inward discontents. Such delicate playfvilneea is 
^ KCidasiye heritage of those rare natures in whom subtlety is the 
tl^uise of superiority, and taste its revelation. What balance of 
honltieB and cultivation it requires I What personal distinction it 
%owB ! Perhaps only a valetudinarian would have been capable of 
ilau morindgeta of touch, this marriage of virile thought and feminine 
taprice. If there is excess anywhere, it lies perhaps in a certain 
lEbminacy of sentiment Doudan can put up with nothing but 
•ial is perfect — nothing but wliat is absolutely harmonioua ; all 
Sut is rongh, harsh, powerful, brutal, and unexpected, throws him 
Xito convulsions. Audacity — boldness of all kinds — repels him. 
Phia Athenian of the Roman time ia a true disciple of Epicurus in 
■itl matters of sight, hearing, and intelligence — a crumpled rose-leaf 
liaturbs him. 

' Une ombro, un eouffls, UQ rien, tout lui donnait U fieyre.' 
Vhat all tliis aoftness wants is strength, creative and muscular 
Otee. His range is not as wide as I thought it at first. The 
3aBsical world and the Renaissance — that ia to say, the horizon of 
■^ Fontaine — is his horizon. He is out of bis element in the 
ierman or Slav literatures. He knows nothing of Asia. Human- 
ty for him ia not mnch larger than France, and he has never made 
• Inble of Nature. In music and painting he b more or less ei- 
lusive. In philosophy he stops at Kant. To sum up : be is a 
ttan of exquisite and ingenious taste, but he is not a first-rate 
^tic, still less a poet, philosopher, or artist. He was an admirable 
Biker, a delightful letter- writer, who might have become an author 
lad he chosen to concentrate himself. 1 must wait for the second 
'olume in order to review and correct this preliminary impression. 

Mid-day.-^l have now gone once more through the whole volume, 
ingering over ibe Attic charm of it, and meditating on the 
originality and distinction of tbe man's organisation. Doudan was 
> keen penetrating psychologist^ a diviner of aptitndes, a trainer of 
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ids, a man of infinite teste and talent, capable of evejy 
and of every delicacy ; but his defect was a want of peneTaiiig 
enei^ of thought, a lade of patience in execution. Timidity, db- 
worldlineas, indolence, indifference, eonflned him to the rSle 
literary counsellor and made him judge of the field in whtob U 
ought rather to have fought. But do I mean to blame litm ~ 
indeed ! In the first place, it would be to fire on ntv aUie»; A 
the second, very litely he choae the better part. 

Was it not Goethe who remarked that in the neigbbonthooJ rf, 
all famous men we find men who never achieve fame, and ji 
were esteemed by those who did, as their equals or superiotil 
DuBcartes, I think, said the same thing. Fame will not nii 
the men who are afraid of her. She makes mock of those 
blin^ and respectful lovers who deserve but cannot force her fs 
The public is won by the bold, imperious talents — by the entef 
prising and the skilful. It does not believe in modesty, whiutiil' 
regards as a device of impotence. The golden book contains but 
section of the true geniuses ; it names those only who have tab 
glory by storm. 

15tt November 1876, — I have been reading L'Avenir Rtligia 
da PtupUi Gieilis^, by Emile de Laveleye. The thewy rf A 
writer is that the Gospel, in its pure form, is capable of pravi^ 
the religion of the future, and that the abolition of all rehgiM 
principle, which ia what the socialism of the present moment » 
mands, ia as much to be feared as Catholic superstition. Tha Pi» 
testont method, according to him, is the means of transitioa wt 
sacerdotal Christianity passes into the pure religion of the C 
Laveleye does not think that civUtsation can last without the bt 
lief in God and in another life. Perhaps he forgets that JafU 
and China prove the contrary. But it is enough to determina hi» 
against Atheism if it can be shown that a general Atheism voull 
bring about a lowering of the moral average. After all, hewstA 
this is nothing but a religion of utilitarianism. A belief U 
true because it is useful. And it is truth alone — scientific, bi 
lished, proved, and rational truth — which is capable ot BatisfyilJ 
nowadays the awakened minds of all clasBes. We may still •! 
perhaps, 'faith governs the world,' — but the faith of the present 8 
no longer in revelation or in the prieat^~it is in reason and tt 
science, la there a science of goodness and happiness t — thai ii 
the question. Do justice and goodness depend upon any panicslM 
religion ? How are men to be made free, honest, just, and gwi' 
tliere is the point. 
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i my way throagh the book 1 perceived many new applica- 
la of my law of irony. Every epoch liaa two contradiutory 
wliicb ore logicoliy antagonistic and practically aseociated. 
I Thus the philosophic materialism of the last century was the 
dunpion of liberty. And at the present moment we find Dar- 
' I love with equality, while Darwinism ItaeK ia based on 
I Uie right of the stronger. Absurdity ia interwoven with life : real 
' beings are animated contradictiorLS, absurdities brought into action. 
Earmony with seU wonld mean peace, repose, and perhaps imnio- 
Intit)'. By far the greater number of hiunan beings can only con- 
ceire action, or practise it, under the ionn of war — a war of com- 
petitioo at home, a bloody war of nations abroad, and finally war 
"ith self. So that lite is a perpetual combat ; it wills that which 
it wiUa not, and wills not that it wills. Hence what I call tlie 
kw of irony — that is to say, the refutation of the self by itself, the 
cumete realisation of the absurd. 

Is such a result inevitabJe ? I think not Struggle is the 
taricatore of harmony, and harmony, which is the association of 
MDtraries, is also a principle of movement. War is a brutal and 
doa: means of pacification ; it means the suppression of resistance J 
hj the deatiuction or enslavement of the conquered. Mutual 1 
' Kspect would be a better way out of Jifiiculties. Conflict is the j 
KBoIt of the sel£shness which will acknowledge no other limit } 
titan that of estemal force. The laws of animality govern almost I 
&e whole of history. The history of man is essentially zoological ; I 
it becomes human late in the day, and then only in the beautiful 
■Dulg, Lhe souls alive to justice, goodness, enthusiasm, and devotion. 
The angel shows it«elf rarely and with difficulty through the 
ti^y-oiganised brute. The divine aureole plays only with a dim 
and ftiptive light around the brows of the world's governing race. 

The Christian nations offer many iUustrations of the law of 
irony. They profess the citizenship of heaven, the exclusive wor- 
ship of eternal good ; and never has tlie hungry puiBuit of perish- 
able jojB, the love of this world, or tlie thirst for conquest, been 
Stronger or more active than among these nations. Their official 
motto is exactly the reverse of their real aspiration. Under a 
&lse flag they play the smuggler with, a droll ease of conscienca 
Is the fraud a conscious one ) No — it is but an application of the 
Uw of irony. The deception is so uoramon a one that the delinquent 
becomes nnconacious of it. Every nation gives itself the lie in th 
course of its daily life, and not one feels the ridicule of its posltioi 
A man must be a Japanese to perceive the burlesque contradictions 
of the Christian civilisation. He must be a native of the moon ta J 
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undentand the etupidi^ of man and hia state of coiutant S 
The philoaoplier hinuelf faih under the law of irony, for af 
ing mentally stripped hituBelf of all prejudice — having, th&t a 
say, wboll; laid aside hie own personality, he finds himself alip^Bf 
back perforse into the rags he hod taken off, obliged to eat II ' 
drink, to be hungry, cold, tbirety, and to behave like all oOi 
mortals, after having for a moment behaved like no other. H 
is the point where tjie comic poets ak lying in wait for him; tba 
nnimalneedarevengethemaelvesfor bis flight into the Empyrean, nd 
mock him by theii cry ; — Thou aii diut, Ihoa, art ■nothing, Oiov, art m 

26iA Novembtr 1876. — I have just finished a novel of Che^ 
buliez, Le fianc^ de MademtUelU de SL Maur, It ia a jewelled 
mosaic of precious stones, sparkling with a. thousand lights, 
the heart gets little from it The Mephistopbelian type of 
leaves one sad. This subtle, refined worid is strangely near b) 
corruption j Ihefle artificial women have an air of the Lower En- 
pire. There ia not a character who is not witty, and neither is 
there one who has not bartered conscience for cleverness. Hie 
elegance of the whole ia but a mask of immorality. These stono 
of feeling in which there is no feeling make a strange and painfiil 
impression upon me. 

4th Decemher 1876. — I have been thinking a great deal of 
Victor Cherbuliez. Peihapa his novels moke up the most dispat- 
able part of hia work, — they are bo much wanting in simplicity, 
feeling, reality. And yet what knowledge, atylo, wit, and subtlety 
— how much thought everywhere, and what mastery of language I 
He astonishes one ; I cannot but admire him. 

Cherbuliez's mind is of immense range, clear-aighted, keen, full 
of resource ; he is an Aleiondrian exquisite, substituting for tlie 
feeling which mokes men earnest the irony which leaves them free. 
Pascal would say of him — ' He has never risen from the order of 
thought to the order of charity.' But we must not be ungrateful 
A Lucian is not worth an Augustine, but stUl he is Luciau. Those 
who enfranchise the mind render service to man as well as those 
who petBUsde the heart After the leaders come the liberators, 
and the negative and critical minds have their place and fiinction 
beside the men of affirmation, the convinced and inspired souls. 
The positive element in Victor Cherbuliez'a work ia beauty, not 
goodness, not moral or religioua life. .Xstbeticolly be is serious; 
what he leapecta ia atyle. And therefore he has found his vocals' 
for he ia first and foremost a writer — a consummate, ezquieite, 
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niter. He does not win our love, but he clamis i 



^^^piTeij onion there ie s mjEtery — a certain isviaible bond 
HU^ must not be disturbed. Thia vit&l bond in the filial relation 
iirespect ; in friendship, esteem ; in marriage, confidence ; in the 
nUectiTe life, patriotism ; in the religious life, faith. Such points 
m best left untouched b; speech, for to touch them is almost to 
pt&ne them. 

Men of genius supply the aubstanc« of history, while the mass 

of men are but the critical filter, the limiting. Blackening, passive 
[ bne needed for the modification of the ideas supplied hy genius. 
j Btopidity is dynamioaHy the necessary balance of intellecL To 
I uke an atmosphere which human life can breathe, oxygen must 

le combined with a great deal — with three-fourtha — of azote. 

And so, to make history, there must be a great deal of resistance 

W conquer and of weight to drag. 

I 5A January 1877. — This morning I am altogether miserable, 
bit atified by bronchitis — walking a difficulty- — the brain weak — 
fliis last the worst misery of all, for thought is my only weapon 
against my other ills. Rapid deterioration of all the bodily powers, 
» doll continnoua waste of vital oi^ans, brain-decay ; — this is the 
trial laid npon me, a trial that no one suspects i Men pity you for 
growing old outwardly ; but what does that matter 1 — nothing, so 
Img as the &culties are intact. This boon of mental soundness to 
the last has been granted to so many students that I hoped for it a 
little. Alas, must I sacrifice that too 1 Sacrifice is almost easy 
vhen we bdiere it laid upon ns, aaked of ns, rather, by a fatherly 
God and a watchful Providence ; but I know nothing of this 
idigioUB joy. The mutilation of the eelf which is going on in me 
towels and lessens me without doing good to anybody. Supposing 
I became blind, who would be the gainer 1 Only one motive 
remains to me, — that of manly resignation to the inevitable, — the 
wish to set an example to others, — the Stoic view of morals pure 
and simple. 

This moral education of the individual soul, — is it then wasted ? 
When onr planet has accomplished the cycle of its destiniea, of 
what nee will it have been to any one or anything in the universe ? 
IVell, it will have sounded its note in the symphony of creation. 
And for ns, individual atoms, seeing monads, we appropriate a 
ntomentary eonsciouBnesB of the whole and the unchangeable, and . 
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tlien we diaappeULT. Is not this enough ! No, it ia not en^^^l 
if there is not progreaa, increaae, profit, there ia nothiiig Imt a aS 
chemical pkj and balance of comhioatioiu. Brahma, after hsvil 
I created, draws his creation hack into the gnlf. If we are 

• lahorator; of the univereal mind, may that mind at least profit u 
grow by its 1 If we realise the aupreme will, may Qod have tli 
joy of it I If the tiuBtfiil hiimility of the soul rejoices Him moi 
than the greatness of intellect, let us enter into His plan, Hi 
intention. This, in theological langut^, is to live to the gler; o 
Qod. Beligion consistd in the filial acceptation of the Divine WQ 
whatever it be, provided we see it distinctly. Well, can we doab 

• that decay, sickness, death, are in the programme of our existence 
Is not destiny the inevitable I And ia not destiny the anonymon 
title of Him or of Tliat which the religions call Qod ] To deeceiu 
without murmuring the stream of destiny, to pass without revolt 
through loss after loss, and diminution after diminution, with no 
other limit than zero before iis, — this is what is demanded of ns 
Involution is as natural as evolution. We sink gradually hut 
into the darkness, just as we issued gradually from it. The play o 
faculties and organs, the grandiose apparatus of life, is put back lii 
by bit into the box. We begin by instinct ; at the end comes I 
clearness of vision which we must learn to bear with and to eniplir 
without murmuring upon our own failure and decay. A musici 
theme once exhausted, finds its due refuge and repose in silenice. 

6tk FebniaTy 1877. — I spent the evening with the , and* 

talked of the anarchy of ideas, of the general want of cuhuie, 
what it is which keeps the world going, and of the assured miud 
of science in the midst of universal passion and superstition. 

What is rareat in the world is fair-mindedness, method, tb 
critical view, the sense of proportion, the capacity for distinguishinj 
The common state of human thought is one of confusion, inw 
hereuce, and presumption, and the common state of human heaiti 
js a state of passion, in which equity, impartiality, and openness M 
impressions are unattainable. Men's willa are always in advance (■ 
their intelligence, their desires ahead of their will, and accidenl 
the source of their desires ; so that they express merely fortuitoM 
opinions which are not worth the trouble of taking serioosly, aD 
which have no other account to give of themselves than this ohildii 
one : I am, because 1 am. The art of finding truth is very litll 
practised; it scarcely exists, because there is no personal humiliri 
nor even any love of truth among ua. We are covetous enough ■ 
i such knowledge as may furnish weapons to our hand or tongue ■ 
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Eour vanity or gratify our craving for power ; but self- 
, the uriticiHia of our own appetites and prejudices, is 
US welcome and disagreeable to us. 

Man is & wilful and covetoua animal, who makes use of Ilia 
niellect to satis^ his inclinations, but who cores nothing for truth, 
'idu rebels t^ainst personal discipline, who hates disinterested 
ibongltt and the idea of self-education. Wisdom offends him, be- 
-ttHK it ronses in him disturbance and confusion, and because he 
Till not see himself as be is. 

The great majority of men are but tangled skeins, imperfect 
'k^-boaids, so many specimens of restless or stagnant chaos, — and 
vlut makes their situation almost hopeless is the fact that they 
bkc pleasure in it. There is no coriDg a sick man who believes 
hifflsetf in health. 

5(A April 1877. — I have been thinking over the pleasant even- 
ing of yesterday, an experience in which the sweets of Mendship, 
the charm of mutual uuderstauding, «sthetic pleasure, and a 
general sense of comfort, were happily combined and intermingled. 
There was not a crease in the rose-le^ Why ! Because ' all that 
M pore, all that is honest, all that is excellent, all that is lovely 
nd of good report,' waa there gathered together. ' The incorrapti- 
liility of a gentle and qoiet spirit,' innocent mirth, faithfulnesa to 
Attj, fine taste and sympathetic imagination, form an attractive and 
wholesome milieu in which the soul may rest. 

The party — which celebrated the last day of vacation — gave 
much pleasure, and not to me only. Is not making others happy 
the beet happiness ? To illuminate for on instant the depths of a 
•ieep soul, to cheer those who bear by eympathy the burdena of so 
many sorrow-laden hearts and suffering lives, is to me a blessing 
and a precious privilege. There is a sort of religious joy in help- 
ing to renew the strength and courage of noble minds. We are 
Bnrpriaed to find ourselves the possessors of a power of which we 
Me not worthy, and we long 
I feel most strangly that 
irhich is beautiful, great, 
of Mmething or some o 
Mligjon. The leligious i 
tn these phenomena of which he 
■onrce, of which h< 
poet He lends them 



it purely and seriously, 
all that be does or can do 
good, is but the organ and the vehicle 
higher than himself. This feeling ia 
part with a tremor of sacred joy 
is th* intermediary but not the 
cene, but not the author, or rather, the 
, hand, will, and help, but he is respect- 
faSy careful to efface himself, that he may alter as little as possible 
i Buliigher work of the Genius who is making a momentarj' use o.' 
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him. A pore emotion depriveB him of personality and 
the self ia him. Self must perforce disappear when it is th« Bi 
Spirit who speaks, when it is Qod who acts. This is the mooi 
which the prophet hears the call, the young moUier feels the dhx 
ment of the child within, the preacher watches the tean of ta 
audience. So loog oe we are conscious of self we are limitEd, 
selfish, held in bondage ; when we are in harmony with ttl 
universal order, when we vibrate in unison with Qod, eelf di* 
appears. Thus, in a perfectly harmonious choir, tiie inditidail 
cannot heat himself unless he makes a ialse note. The leligioU 
state ia one of deep enthnaiasm, of moved cnntempkfcm, d 
tranquil ecstasy. But how rare a slnte it ia for us poor eteUaa 
harassed by duty, by neoeaaity, by the wicked world, by ajn, britt- 
ness ! It is the state which produces inward happi 
the foundation of existence, the common texture of oni dajt,k 
made up of action, effort, struggle, and therefore dissonmgft 
Perpetual conflict, interrupted by short and threatened tnuN^' 
there ia a true picture of our human condition. 

Ijct us hail, then, as an echo from heaven, as the foreUste ef 
more blessed economy, these brief moments of perfect harmm^i 
these halts between two storms. Peace is not in itself a dM 
but W6 know it only as the remit of a mowentary equilibriufll; 
au accident. 'Hajipy ore the peacemakers, for they shall he aHi 
the children of Ood.' 

S6fh April 1877. — I have been turning over again the Pan 
Victor Hi^ (1867). For ten years event after event has gifH 
the lie to the prophet, but the confidence of the prophet in hii tfT 
imaginings is not therefore a whit diminished. Humili^ U 
common sense are only fit for Liliputians. Victor Hugo snpe^' 
ignores everything that he has not foreseen. He does not see lb' 
pride is a limitation of the mind, and that a pride without Unil 
tions is a Uttleneas of soul If he could but learn to compare friB- 
self with other men, and France with other nations, he would ■ 
things more truly, and would not fall into these road exaggeniui 
these extravagant judgments. But proportion and fairness 1 
never be among the strings at his comnmnd. He is vowed to fli 
Titanic ; his gold is always mixed with lead, hia insight «' 
childishness, his reason with madness. He cannot be eimple ; ' 
only light he has to give blinds you like that of a &K. 
astonishes a reader and provokes him, he moves him and ann 
him. There is always some iahrity of note in him, which accM 
for the malaite he so constantly esdtes in me. The great poM ll 
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I shake oE the charktau. A few shidtn of Yoltairean 
rould have ahrivelled the inOation of Ilib geniua and made it 
X by making it saner. It ia a public laiafortime that the 
rtwwerful poet of a nation should not have better understood 
1^^ and that, unlike those Hebrew prophets who scourged 
e they loved, ke should devote himself proudly and system.- 
illy to the flattery of hia countrymen. France ia Ike world ; 
la ia France ; Hugo is Paris ; peoplea, bow down I 
2d May 1877, — WMch nation is best worth belonging to? 
a not one in which the good is not counterbalanced by evil. 
3 a caricature of man, a proof that no one among tkem 
.ifleaervea t^ crush the othera, and that all have something to leani 
l&}m all. I ajn alternately struck with the qualities and with the 
iefects of each, which ia perhaps lucky for a critic. I am cou- 
'aidoiu of no preference for the defects of north or south, of west or 
%wt ; and I diould find a difflcnlty in stating my own pradilectionB. 
'Jbrfeed I myself am wholly indifferent in the njatter, for to me the 
"HijneBtion is not one of liking oi of blaming, but of understanding. 
^Mj point of view ia pkiloaophioal — that is to say, impartial and 
fSmpersonaL The only type which pkaees me is perfection — mcM, . 
' jn. short, the ideal man. As for the national man, I bear with and 
atody him, but I have no admiration for liim. I can only admire 
the fine specimens of the race, the great men, the geniuses, tke 
loffy characters and noble souls, and specimens of these are to be i 
Ibnnd in all the ethnographical divisions. Tke 'country of my , 
ckoice ' (to quote Madame da StaSl) is with the chosen souls. I 
Ael no greater inclination towards the French, the Germana, the 
Bwiss, the English, the Poles, tke Italians, than towards the 
SrazilianB or the Chinese. The illusiona of patriotism, of Chauvi- 
^Oist, family, or professional feeling, do not exist for me. My 
tendency, on the contrary, is to feel with increased force the . 
iBOunEG, deformities, and imperfections of the group to which I 
beloug. My inclination is to see things as they are, abstracting my 
bwn individuality, and supprassing all personal will and desire ; ao 
OaA I feel antipathy, not towards this or that, but towards error, 
Prtgndice, stupidity, oxclusiveness, exaggeration. I love only 
Ristice and faimesa. Anger and annoyance are with me merely 
^perfidal ; the fundamental tendency is towards impartiality and 
ietacbment. Inward liberty and aspiration towards the true— 
these are what I care for and take pleasure in. 

4iA June 1877.— -I have junt heard the Borneo and JiUitt of 
Sector Berlioi!. The work is entitled — ' Dramatic symphony for 
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i>rdi«Btni, with cbonues.' The execution was extremely iipm. 
The work ia intercsling, careful, curiana, and BUggeetive, Lut it 
leavea one cold. — When I eonie to rGairaii out mj iiupreseibTi I 
eipMo it in this way, To subordinate man to things — to ^tinet 
the human voice, ai a mere Bupplemenl, to the orcheatra — ii falw 
in idea. To moke simple narrative out of diamatic iiiat«Tia1, in t i 
derogation, a piece of levity. A Komeo and Juliet in which there 
ia no Borneo ani) no Juliet ia an abenrdi^. To substitute the 
inferior, the obscure, the vagus, for the higher and the clear, is 
a challenge to common Knse. It ia a violation of that natcral 
hierarchy of things which is never violated with impunity. Tba 
mneician has put together a series of symphonio picturea, wilkiut 
any inner connection, a Btring of riddiea, to which a prose tut , 
alone Bupplies meaning and unity. The only intelligible voice | 
which ia allowed to appear in the work is that of Friar Laurence; | 
his iennon could not be expreseed in chords, and is therelbre 
plainly sung. But the moral of a play is not the play, and die ■ 
play itself has been elbowed out by recitative. 

The musician of the present day, not being able to give us what \ 
is beautiful, torments himself to give us what ia new. Falw i| 
originality, Mse grandeur, false genius ! This laboured art is I 
wholly antipathetic lo me. Science simulating genius is bat a fonn J 
of quackery. 

BerlioK aa a critic is devemesa itself ; as a muaidan 
learned, inventive, and ingenious, but he is trying to achieve tha 
greater when he cannot compass the lesser. Thbi^y yean ago, it 
Berlin, the same impression was left upon me by hia Infancy ^ 
ChrUt, which I heard him conduct himself. Hie art seems 
neither fruitful nor wholesome ; there is no true and solid bean^ 
in it. 

I ought to say, however, that the audience, which wai a fiodf 
fall one, seemed very well satisfied. 

nihJttly 1877,—yeBtcrdny I went through my La FontMne, m 
noticed the omissions in him. Ke has neither butterfly nor row. 
He utilises neither the crane, nor the quail, nor the dromedary, no 
the lizard. There is not a eingle echo of chivalry in him. 
him, the history of France dates from Louis XIV. His geography 
only ranges, in reality, over a few square miles, and touches neitJia 
L the Rhine nor the Loire, neither the mountains nor the sea 
L never invents his subjects, but indolently takes them ready-nudt 
n elsewhere. But with all this what an adorable writer, wliati' 
ter, what an observer, what a humorist, what a story-teller I I 
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BO never tired of reading him, though I know half Ma Eahlea hy 
usrt. Is the matter of vocahulury, turns, tones, phrases, idioma, 
lis style ia perlitips the liuhest of the great period, for it coml^iucs, 
n the moat ekilful vra;, nrchaiBia and classic finish, the GaDic and 
lie French elemente. Variety, satire, finesse, feeling, moTement, 
ersenees, snayity, grace, gaiety, at times even nobleneaa, gravity, 
^andeur, — everything, — is to be found in him. And then the 
lappinesa of the epithets, the piquancy of the sayings, the felicity of 
JB rapid aketchea and unforeseen andocities, and the unforgettable 
lisrpness of phraae ! His defects are eclipsed hy his immense 
■imety of different aptitudes. 

One has only to compare hia ' Woodcutter and Death ' witii that 
i Eoileau in order to estimate the enormous difference between the 
jQBt and the critic mho found fault with his work. La Fontaine 
jives you a picture of the poor peasant under the monarchy ; 
JoUeaa ahows you nothing but a man perspiring under a heavy 
■ad. The first ia a historical witness, the second a mere academie 
liymer. Prora La Fontaine it is possible to reconstruct the whole 
odety of his epoch, and the old Champenois with hia beasts remains 
Le only Homer France has ever posaeased. He has as many por- 
nita of men and women as La Bruyfere, and Moliire is not more 
nuaoroUB. 

Hia weak side ia his epicureanism, with its tinge of grossness. 
?hia, no doubt, was what made Lamartine dislike Mm. The reli- 
ioua note is absent from Ma lyre ; there is notMng in liini wMch 
howB any contact with Christinnity, any knowledge of the sub- 
Imer tragedies of the souL Kind nature is hia goddeaa, Horace hia 
njAet, and Montaigne his gospeL In other words, his horizon ia 
hat of the Renaissance, This pagan island in the full Catholic 
beam is very curious ; the pagamsm of it is so perfectly sincere and 
4ive. But indeed, RabelMS, Molifere, Saint Eviemond, are much 
Sore pagan than Voltaire. It is as though, for the genuine French- 
Jan, ChristiaMty was a mere pose or costume — something wMch 
9b nothing to do with the heart, with the real man, or Ms deeper 
Atnre. This division of tMngs is common in Italy too. It is the 
KturaJ effect of political religions : the priest becomes separated 
torn the layman, the believer from the man, worship from sincerity. 

I8M July 1877. — I have just come across a character in a novel 
i&i B, passion for synonyms, and I said to myself : Take care — 
lU is your weakness too. In your search for close and delicate 
DiressioTi, you run through the whole gamut of synonyms, and 
iXa pen works too often in seriea of three. Beware ! Avoid 
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and tricks j they are eigna of weaknesB. Subject aoi 
only muflt govern lie iise of worda Procednre by si 
epithet gives strength. ; the doubling of a word gives clearoesg, U 
cause it supplies the two extremities of the series ; the trebling of ji 
gives completeness hy euggestiog at once the begiiuiing, middle, mJ 
end of the idea ; while a quadruple phrase may enrich by fort 
enumeration. 

Indecision being my principal defect, I am fond of apIiuBlityof 
phrases which are but so many successive approximations and ttf- 
ractions, I am especiaUy fond of them in this journal, whgre I 
write as it comes. In serious composition two is, on the whole, nj 
category. But it would be well to practise oneself in the use of tbo 
single word — of the shaft delivered promptly and once for all I 
should have indeed to cure myself of hesitation first I $ 
many ways of saying things ; a more decided mind hits c 
right way at onc& Singleness of phrase implies courage, ulf-ani' 
deuce, clear-gigbtedness. To attain it there most be i 
and I am always doubting. And yet — 

' QuiooiiquB eat !oup agisse en loup ; 
C'est Is plus certain debeaucoup.' 

I wonder whether I sltould gain anything by the attempt to una 
a character which is not mine. My wavering manner, bom 
doubt and scruple, has at least the advantage of rendering all tk 
differHit shades of my thought, and of being sinoerfc If it 
become terse, affirmative, resolute, would it not be a mere im 

A private journal, which is but a vehicle for meditation. ( 
reverie, beats about the bush as it pleases without being boiud 
make for any definite end. Conversation with self 
process of thongbtHilearing. Hence all these synonynu^ 
waverings, these repetitions and returns upon onesdf, 
may be brief ; inquiry takes time ; and the line which 
follows is necessarily an irregular one. 

I am conscious indeed that at bottom there is but one right ■ 
prcssion ; ^^ but in order to find it I wish to make my choice aiQDi 
all that are like it ; and my mind instinctively goes throngb 
series of verbal modulations in search of that shade which maynU 
accurately render the idea. Or sometimes it is the idea itself nU 
has to be turned over and over, that I may know it and apprebd 
it better. I think, pen in hand ; it is like the disentangl 
the winding-off of a skein. Evidently the corresponding 
style cannot have the qualities which belong to bought 
already enre of itself, and only seeks to communicate itself to 
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The function of the private journal is one of observation, experi- 
ment, analysis, contemplation ; that of the essay or article is to 
provoke reflection ; that of the book is to demonstrate. 

21st July 1877. — A superb night, — a starry sky, — ^Jupiter and 
Phoebe holding converse before my windows. Grandiose effects of 
light and shade over the courtyard. A sonata rose from the black 
golf of shadow like a repentant prayer wafted from purgatory. 
The picturesque was lost in poetry, and admiration in feeling. 

30<fe July 1877. — . . makes a very true remark about 
Jtenan, d propos of the volume of Les Svangiles. He brings out 
the contradiction between the literary taste of the artist, which is 
delicate, individual, and true, and the opinions of the critic, which 
are borrowed, old-fashioned, and wavering. — This hesitancy of 
choice between the beautiful and the true, between poetry and 
pioee, between art and learning, is, in feict, characteristic. Renan 
lias a keen love for science, but he has a still keener love for good 
'^tmg, and, if necessary, he will sacrifice the exact phrase to the 
l)eautiful phrase. Science is his material rather than his object ; 
Ills object is style. A fine passage is ten times more precious in his 
eyes than the discovery of a fact or the rectification of a date. And 
on this point I am very much with him, for a beautiful piece of 
'^ting is beautiful by virtue of a kind of truth which is truer 
tihan any mere record of authentic facts. Rousseau also thought 
de same. A chronicler may be able to correct Tacitfts, but 
3^tu8 survives all the chroniclers. I know well that the 
Besthetic temptation is the French temptation ; I have often be- 
wailed it, and yet, if I desired anything, it would be to be a writer, 
ii great writer. To leave a monument behind, aere perennius, an 
bipeiishable work which might stir the thoughts, the feelings, the 
lieEuns of men, generation after generation, — this is the only glory 
l^ch I could wish for, if I were not weaned even from this wish 
ilflo. A book would be my ambition, if ambition were not vanity 
kud vanity of vanities. 

11 (A August 1877. — ^The growing triumph of Darwinism — that \ 
9 to say of materialism, or of force — threatens the conception of 
Ugtice. But justice will have its turn. The higher human law 
ioinot be the offspring of animality. Justice is the right to the 
fcayitmiTn of individual independence compatible with the same 
Q>ef^ for others ; — ^in other words, it is respect for man, for the 
tunature, the small, the feeble ; it is the guarantee of those human 
oUectivities, associations, states, nationalities — those voluntary or 
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involuntary unJOM — the object of which ia to increaae the mm t 
happiness, and to satisfy the aspiration of the individual. Tha 
some should make use of others for their own purposes is an iojtiq 
to justice. The right of the stronger is not a right, but a rimpU 
fact, which obtains only so long as there is neither proteal m 
resistunoe. It ia like cold, darkness, weight, which tyrannise m 
man until he has invented artiQcial warmth, artificial light, tui 
machiitery. Human industry is throaghoat an emancipation ti 
brute nature, and the advances made by justice are in the aame w 
a series of rebuffs inflicted upon the tyranny of the stronger. , 
the medical art consists in the conquest of disease, so goodness u 
sists in the conquest of the blind ferocities and nntamed appelil 
of the human animal. I see the same law throughout : — incitsmig 
emancipation of the individual, a continuous ascent of being lo 
life, happiness, justice, and wisdom. Greed and gluttony are th« 
starting-point, intelligence and generosity the goaL 

21tt Augv,st 1877 {BatJis oj Em»). — Inthejoion there haabMBl 
performance in chorus of ' Lorelei' and other popular " """" 
in our country ia only done for worship is done also in GetmiiiJ 
for poetry and music Voices blend together ; art sharffl 4l 
priTilege of religion. It ia a. trait which is neither French M 
English, nor, I thini, Italian. The spirit of artistic devolioDill 
impersonal combination, of common, harmonious, disiaterattl 
action, is specially German ; it mokes a welcome balani 
clumsy and prosaic elements in the race. 

Later. — Perhaps the craving for independence of thought— lb 
tendency to go back to first principles — is reaUy proper ta lb 
Qermanic mind only. The Slavs and the Latins are gorentj 
rather by the collective wisdom of the community, by 
usage, prejudice, fashion ; or, if they break through these, they 
like slaves in revolt, without sjiy real living apprehension of '- 
law inherent in tilings,— the true law, which is neither writtai,! 
arbitrary, nor imposed. The German wishes to get at Nature ; ' 
Frenchman, the Spaniard, the Russian, stop at conventions 1 
root of the problem is in the question of the relations between ( 
and the world. Immanence or transcendence, — that, step by 
decides the meaning of everything else. If the mind is 
external to things, it is not called upon to conform to them. II 
mind is destitute of native truth, it must get its tmth from ottt 
■ y revelations. And so you get thought despising Nature, an< 
to the Church — so you have the Latin world I 
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Gth November 1877 (Genewi).— We talk of love manyyearabeforB. 
we know nnytliing about it, and we think we know it because we 
talk of it, or because we repeat what other people say of it, or what 
W)ks tell UB about it. So that there ore ignoranceB of difierent 
d^reea, and degreea of linowladge which are quite deoeptire. One 
of the worst plagues of society ia thia thoughtless ioexhaustibl 
Teibodty, thia careless use of words, this pretence of knowing 
tiling because we talk about it, — these counterfeits of belief, thought, 
love, or eameatnesa, which all the while are mete babble. The 
woret of it is, that as self-love ia behind the babble, these ignorances 
of society are in general ferociouBly affinnative ; chatter mistakes 
itself for opinion, prejudice poses as principle. Parrots behave as 
though they were thinking beings; imitations give themselves out 
u originals ; and politeness demands the acceptance of the con- 
»ention. It is very wearisome. 

Language is the veliicle of this confusion, the instrument of this 

nifioiucioue fraud, and all evils of the kind are enormously increoaed 

I by imiversal education, by the periodical press, and by all the other 

|, jiMessea of Tulgarisatioa in uae at the preaent time. Every one 

I deals in paper money ; few have ever handled gold. We live on 

•ymbols, and even on the symbols of symbols ; we have never 

pssped ?r verifieii things ivs oorselves ; we judge everything, and 

I te know nothing, 

I How seldom we meet with originality, individuality, sincerity, 
nowadays !— with men who are worth the trouble of listening to I 
The true self in tlie majority is lost in the borrowed self. How 
kw are anything else than a bundle of inclinationa — anything more 
ttan animals — whose language and whoae gait alone recall to na the 
iighest rank in nature ! 

The immense majority of our apeoiea are candidates for humanity, 
And nothing more. Virtually we are men ; we might be, we ought 
to be, men ; but practically we do not succeed in realising the type 
:«f out race. Semblances and counterfeits of men till np the 
habitable earth, people the islands and the continents, tlie country 
and the town. If we wish to respect men we must forget what 
lUi^ are, and think of the ideal which they carry hidden within 
them, of the just man and the noble, the man of intelligence and 
goodnesB, inspiration ond creative force, who is loya! and true, 
.^thful and trustworthy, of the liigher man, in short, and that 
idinne thing we call a soul. The only men who deserve the name 
tK the heroes, the geniuses, the saints, the harmonious, puissant, 
mad perfect samples of the nice. 

Very few individuals deaetve to be listened to, but tdl deserve. 
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that OUT curioaitf with regard to tliem aTionld be a pitiful curioi 
that the insight wa bring to bear on them should be cha^d will 
humilitj. Are we not all ship wre eked, - diseased, condemned to 
death 1 Let each work out his own salvation, and blame no om 
but himself; bo the lot of all will be bettered. Whatever ii 
patience we maj feel towards our neighbour, and whatever ii 
dignation our race may ronee in ub, we are chained one to anoflter, 
and, companiona in labour and misfortune, have everything b 
by mutual recrimination and reproach, Let ua be eilent oe to 
other's weatiiess, helpful, toleraat, cay, tender towards each Oder 1 
Or, if we cannot fed tenderness, may we at least feel pity ! 
we put away from ub the satire which scoui^s and the angerwbidi 
bi'ands : the oil and wine of the good Samaritan are of more avul, 
Wa may make the ideal a reason for contempt ; but it is 
beautiful to make it a reason for tenderness. 

9lh December 1877. — The modern haunters of Parnassus** am 
uins of agate and of onys, but inside the urns what is there I— 
ashes. Their work lacks feeling, Beriousneas, sincerity, and patlm 
— in a word, eoul and moral life. I cannot bring myself 10 
sympathise with such a way of understanding poetry. The talent 
shown is astoiiiHitiiig, but stuff and matter ore wanting It is u 
effort of the imi^lnation to stand alone — -a substitute for everything 
else. We find metaphors, rhymes, music, colour, bat not mai 
humanity. Poetry of this factitious kind may beguile COM i 
twenty, but what can one make of it at iifty I It reniinds ma of 
Pergamos, of Alexandria, of all the epochs of decadence when bun^ 
of form hid poverty of thought and ^austion of feeling. I atroogll 
share the repugnance which this poetical school arouses iu ainipli 
people. It is as though it only cared to please the world-woHi, 
the over-subtle, the corrupted, while it ignores all normal heallhj 
life, virtuous habits, pure affections, steady labour, honesty, and Aa^. 
It is an affectation, and because it is an affectation the school ii 
struck with sterility. The reader desires in the poet some 
better than a juggler in rhyme, or a conjurer in verse i he loch 
to find in him a painter of life, a being who thinks, loves, tnd 
has a couBcience, who feels psasion and repentance. 

Composition is a process of combination, in which thought p* 
together complementary truths, and talent fuses into harnWHir 

it contrary qualities of style. So that there is no 
position without effort, without pain even, as in all briii^>| 
^ forth. The reward is the giving birth to something living — Knf 
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ibin^ that is to say, which, by a kind of magic, makes a living 
mity out of such opposed attributes as orderliness and spontaneity, 
lihoaght and imagination, solidity and charm. 

The true critic strives for a clear vision of things as they are — 
for justice and fairness ; his effort is to get free from himself, so 
that he may in no way disfigure that which he wishes to understand 
or reproduce. His superiority to the common herd lies in this 
effort, even when its success is only partial He distrusts his own 
senses, he sifts his own impressions, by returning upon them from 
different sides and at different times, by comparing, moderating, 
shading, distinguishing, and so endeavouring to approach more and 
more nearly to the formula which represents the maximum of truth. 

Is it not the sad natures who are most tolerant of gaiety ? They 
blow that gaiety means impulse and vigour, that generally speaking 
it is disguised kindliness, and that if it were a mere affair of 
temperament and mood, still it is a blessing. 

.< ...*•. 

The art which is grand and yet simple is that which pre- 
sapposes the greatest elevation both in artist and in public. 

riow much foUy is compatible' with ultimate ' wisdom and 
jrudence ? It is difficult to say. The cleverest folk are those who 
discover soonest how to utilise their neighbour's experience, and so 
get rid in good time of their natural presumption. 

• ••••••• 

We must try to grasp the spirit of things, to see correctly, to 
Bpeak to the point, to give practicable advice, to act on the spot, to 
arrive at the proper moment, to stop in time. Tact, measure, 
occasion — all these deserve our cultivation and respect. 

• •*••••. 

22(2 April 1878. — Letter from my cousin Julia. These kind old 
relations find it very difficult to understand a man's life, especially 
% student's life. The hermits of reverie are scared by the busy 
irorld, and feel themselves out of place in action. But after all, 
^e do not change at seventy, and a good, pious old lady, haK-blind 
md living in a village, can no longer extend her point of view, nor 
*onn any idea of existences which have no relation with her own. 

What is the link by which these souls, shut in and encompassed 
Is they are by the details of daily life, lay hold on the ideal ? The 
ink of religious aJspiration. Faith is the plank which saves them. 
tliey know the meaning of the higher life ; their soul is athirst for 
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Heaven. Tlieir opinions are defective, but their moral 
is great ; fheir intellect is full of darkness, but their loul ia roll of 
liglit We scarcely know how to talk to them about the things ot, 
flarth, but they ate ripe and mature in the things of the heart. U 
tliey GAimot nndersland us, it ie for ua to make advances to them, 
to apeak their language, to enter into their range of ideas, thdr 
modes of feeling. We muat approach them on their noUe «it, 
and, that we may show them the more respect, induce them to open 
tc us the caaket of their most treasured thoughts. There is tlwijt 
some grain of gold at the bottom of every honourable old age. I«t 
it be our business to give it an opportunity of showing itself to 
affectionate eyes. 

10!A May 1B7B. — I have just come back from a solitary witt. 
[ heard nightingales, saw white lilac and orchard trees ' 
My heart is full of impresaious showered upon it by the chaffiiic1ie>i 
the golden orioles, the grasshoppers, the hawthornB, and the pniii- 
roses. A dull, gray, fleecy sky brooded with a certain melanetolj 
over the nuptial splendours of vegetation. Many painful menioriM 
stirred afresh in me ; at Pr6 I'Evique, at Jargonnant, at Villeiem^ 
a score of phantoma — phantoms of youth— rose with sad eyalB 
greet me. The w^Ub had changed, and mads which were on» 
ahady and dreamy I found now waste and treeless. But al ii» 
first trills of the nightingale a flood of lender feeling filled mj 
heart. I felt myself soothed, grateful, melted ; a mood of senoiir 
and contemplation took poaaession of me, A certain little [tfl>i 
a very kingdom of green, with fountain, thickets, gentle nps Iti 
downs, and an abundance of singing-birds, delighted me, and ^ 
me inexpressible good. Its peaceful remoteness brought buck llr 
bloom of feeling. I had need of it. 

10th May 1878. — Criticism is above all a gift, an intuition, 
matter of tact and flaw ; it cannot be taught or demonstwted,"^ 
is an art. Critical genius means an aptitude for discerning trail 
under appearances or in disguises which conceal it ; for disuovol 
it in spite of the errors of testimony, the frauds of tradition tf 
dust of time, the loss or alteration of texts. It is the sagsdlf < 
the hunter whom nothing deceives for long, and whom no 
can throw ofl' the trail. It is the talent of the Jwie 
wjio knows how to interrogate circumstances, and to eitMot I 
unknown secret from a thousand falsebooda. The true critio a 
nderatnnd everything, but he will be the dupe of nothing, and 
;ntion will he sacrifice his duty, which is to find out U 
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proclaim truth. Competent learning, general cultivation, absolute 
probity, accuracy of general view, human sympathy and technical 
capacity, — how many things are necessary to the critic, without 
reckoning grace, delicacy, 9avwr vivre, and the gift of happy phrase- 
making ! . 

26^ Jtdy 1878. — Every morning I wake up with the same 
sense of vain stni^le against a mountain tide which is about to 
overwhelm me. I shall die by suffocation, and the suffocation has 
begun ; the progress it has already made stimulates it to go on. 

How can one make any plans when every day brings with it 
some firesh misery ? I cannot even decide on a line of action in a 
Bitaation so full of confusion and uncertainty, in which I look 
forward to the worst, while yet all is doubtfuL Have I still a few 
years before me or only a few months ? Will death be slow or 
will it come upon me as a sudden catastrophe ? How am I to bear 
tbe days as they come ? how am I to fill them ? How am I to die 
with calmness and dignity ? I know not. Everything I do for the 
first time I do badly ; but here everything is new ; there can be no 
Help from experience ; the end must be a chance ! How mortify- 
ing for one who has set so great a price upon independence — to 
depend upon a thousand unforeseen contingencies ! He knows not 
tow he will act or what he will become ; he would fain speak of 
these things with a friend of good sense and good counsel — but 
who ? He dares not alarm the affections which are most his own, 
and he is almost sure that any others would try to distract his 
attention, and would refuse to see the position as it is. 

And while I wait (wait for what ? — health ? — certainty 1) the 
weeks flow by like water, and strength wastes away like a smoking 
eandle. . . . 

Is one free to let oneself drift into death without resistance ? 
Is self-preservation a duty ? Do we owe it to those who love us to 
prolong this desperate struggle to its utmost limit ? I think so, but 
it is one fetter the more. For we must then feign a hope which 
we do not feel, and hide the absolute discouragement of which the 
heart is really fulL Well, why not ? Those who succumb are 
bound in generosity not to cool the ardour of those who are still 
battling, stiU enjoying. 

Two parallel roads lead to the same result ; meditation paralyses 
ne, physiology condemns me. My soul is dying, my body is dying. 
[n every direction the end is closing upon me. My own melancholy 
laticipates and endorses the medical judgment which says, ' Your 
oarney is done.' The two verdicts point to the same result — that 
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I have no longer a future. And yet there ia b, eide of me whioh 
UijB, ' Abstird I ' which is incredulous, and inclined to regard it ill 
as a bad dream. In vain tlie reason asserts it ; the miiid's ii 
assent is atill refused. Another contradiction t 

I have not the strength to iope, and I have not the etrength to 
submit. I believe no longer, and I believe still. I feel that Ian 
dying, and jet I cannot realise that I am dying. Is it msdoMa 
already 1 No, it is human nature taken in the act ; it is life iteeU 
-which is a contradiction, for life means an incessant death and i 
daily resurrection ; it afhrms and it denies, it destroys and Kom- 
Btructs, it gathers and scatters, it humbles and exalts at the nme 
time. To live is to die partially^to feel oneself in the heart d 
whirlwind of opposing forces — to be an enigma, 

If the invisible type moulded by these two contradictory coikoB 
— if this form which presides over all my changes of being— hi* 
itself general and original value, what does it matter whether it 
carries on the game a few months or years longer, or not ! It hu 
done what it bad to do, it has represented a certain unique combina- 
tion, one particular expression of the race. These types are shadofft 
— manct. Century after centnry employs itself in fashioning tban. 
Glory — fame — is the proof ttat one Ijpe has seemed to the othdl 
types newer, rarer, and more beautiful than the refit. The twn 
types are souls too, only they have no interest except for the 
Creator, and for a small number of individuala 

To feel one's own fragility is well, but to be indifferent to it ii 
l«tter. To take the meaanre of one's own misery is profitable, bul 
to understand its raison d'&re is still more profitable. To mouni 
for oneself ia a laat sign of vanity ; we ought only to regret llat 
whiuli has real value, and to regret oneself, is to furnish iavolunlarj 
evidence that one had attached importance to oneself. At the sam" 
time it is a proof of ignorance of oar true worth and function. I' 
is not rBoeasary to live, but it is necessary to preserve one's tjp« 
unharmed, to remain faitliful to one's idea, to protect one's mOM" 
against alteration and degradation. 

"Ok NovMiAer 1878. — To-day we have been talldng of resUad 

in painting, and, in connection with it, of that poetical and artistifl 

Q wliich doea not aim at being confounded with reality itflslf. 

m wishes to entrap sensation j Ihe object of true art is only 

to charm the imagination, not to deceive the eye. When we 

good portrait we say, ' It ia alive !' — in other words, our imaginatiW 

[ lends it life. On the other hand, a wax figure produces a sort o' 

Lterror in us ; its frozen Itfelikenesa makes a deathlike impresaiOX 
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on ufl, and we say, * It is a ghost ! ' In the one case we see what 
is lacking, and demand it ; in the other we see what is given us, 
and we give on onr side. Art, then, addresses itself to the imagina- 
tion ; everything that appeals to sensation only is below art, almost 
outside art A work of art ought to set the poetical faculty in us 
to work, it ought to stir us to imagine, to complete our perception 
of a thing. And we can only do this when the artist leads the way. 
Mere copyist's painting, realistic reproduction, pure imitation, leave 
us cold because their author is a machine, a mirror, an iodised plate, 
and not a souL 

Art lives by appearances, but these appearances are spiritual 
visions, fixed dreams. Poetry represents to us nature become con- 
substantial vfdth the soul, because in it nature is only a reminiscence 

- touched with emotion, an image vibrating with our own life, a form 
without weight, — in short, a mode of the soul. The poetry which 
is most real and objective is the expression of a soul which throws 
itself into things, and forgets itself in their presence more readily 
tban others ; but still, it is the expression of a soul, and hence what 
we caU style. Style may be only collective, hieratic, national, so 
long as the artist is still the interpreter of the community ; it tends 
to become personal in proportion as society makes room for indivi- 

. duality and fiGiyours its expansion. 

• >'• . . • • . 
There is a way of killing truth by truths. Under the pretence 

that we want to study it more in detail we pulverise the statue — ^it 
is an absurdity of which our pedantry is constantly guilty. Those 
who can only see the fragments of a thing are to me esprits fatuc, 
just as much as those who disfigure the fragments. The good critic 
ought to be master of the three capacities, the three modes of seeing 
men and things — ^he should be able simultaneously to see them as 
they are, as they might be, and as they ought to be. 

• •....•• 
Modem culture is a delicate electuary made up of varied savours 

and subtle colours, which can be more easily felt than measured or 
defined. Its very superiority consists in the complexity, the asso- 
ciation of contnuies, the skilful combination it implies. The man 
of to-day, fashioned by the historical and geographical influences of 
twenty countries and of thirty centuries, trained and modified by 
iJI the sciences and all the arts, the supple recipient of all litera- 
toxea, is an entirely new product. He finds aflOinities, relationships, 
analogies everywhere, but at the same time he condenses and 
•nms up what is elsewhere scattered. He is like the smile of 
Za Gioconda, which seems to reveal a soul to the spectator only 
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to leave him the more certainly imdei a final iinptesBion 
o many different things are eipreased in it at one*. 

To underBUad things we must huve been once in them and iko 
have come oat of them ; bo that fiist there must he captivity uid 
then deliverance, illuaion followed by diaillusion, enthnaiaBin bj 
disappointment. He who is etiU nnder the epell, and he -whohn 
r felt the spell, are equally incompetent We only know w " 
what we have first believed, then judged. To understand we ml 
be free, yet not have been always free. The same truth holds, 
whether it is a question of love, of art, of religioD, or of patriotjou- 
Sympatliy ia a first condition of criticism ; reason and justice p»- 
suppose, at their origin, emotion. 

What is an intelligent man ? A man who enters with ease uul 
ximpletenese into the spirit of thin^ and the intention of penont, 
ind who arrives at an end by the shortest route. Lucidity (an 
suppleness of thought, critical delicacy and inventive resouWi 
these are his attributes. 

Analysis kills spontaneity. The grain once ground into 
springs and germinates no more. 

3d January 1879. — Letter from . This kind friend ol 

has no pity. ... I have been trying to quiet Me over-delieiti 
susceptibilities. . . It is difficult to write perfectly easy letters w' 
one finds them studied with a magnifying glaaa, and treated Ub 
monumental inscriptions, in which each character has been dehlKB 
ately engraved with a view to an eternity of life. Such di^ffop* 
tion between the word and its commentary, between the plajfnl 
ness of the writer and the analytical temper o£ the reader, ii I 
favourable to ease of style. One dares not be one's natural self wi 
these serious folk who attach importance to everything ; it is dil 
cult to write open-heartedly if one must weigh every phrase U 
every word. 

Etprii means taking things in the sense which they are meant 
have, entering into the tone of other people, being able to pli 
oneself on the required level ; esprit is that just and accon 
aense which divines, appreciates, and weighs quickly, lightly, (i 
well The mind must have its play, the Muse is winged — li>i 
Greeks knew it, and Socrates. 

13(/[ Jawiary 1879. — It is impossible for me to remember »l 
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«ttere I TTTole yesterday. A single night diga a gulf betwue 
(df of yesterday and llie self of to-day. My life is without unity 
^ ikctiim, because my octiona themselves aie escaping from tlio 
tutrol of mentoty. My mental power, occupied in gaming posses- 
^kn of itaelf under the form of consciousneEs, seems to he letting go 
%l hold on. all that generally peoples the nnderatandiug, aa the 
Ijpadei throws off the stones and fragments fallen int 
'Hat it may remain pui« crystaL The philosophic mind ii 
{tnnreight itself with too many material facts or trivial n 
l^&Fiigbt clings only to thought, — that is to say, to itself to the I 
jjiyubologica! process. The raind'a only anibition is for an enriched '\ 
'iipBrience. It finds its pleasure in studying the play of its own 
Unities, and the study passes easily into an aptitude and habit 
IsHection becomes nothing more than an apparatus for the registra- 
&a of the impreasiona, emotions, and ideas which pass across the 
mind. The whole moulting process ia carried on so enei^etically 
'thU the mind is not only unclothed, but stripped of itaelf, and, so 
Id speak, de-tubstanliated. The wheel turns so quickly that it melts 
•round the mathematical axis, which alone remains cold because it 
is impalpable, and has no thickness. — All this is natural enough, 
Int very dangerous. 

So long as one is numhered among the living, — so long, that ifl 
ib say, as one is still plunged in the world of men, a sharer of their 
anteieats, conHicta, vanities, passions, and duties, one is hound to 
tfeny oneself this subtle state of consciousness ; one must consent 
to be a separate individual, having one's special name, position, age, 
lud sphere of activity. In spite of all the temptatione of imper- 
Smolity, one must resume the poution of a being imprisoned witliin 
certain liinils of time and space, an individual with special sur- 
Itnmdings, friends, enemies, profession, country, boimd to house and 
feed himself, to make up his accounts and look after his affairs ; in 
thort, one must lehave like all the world. There are days when 
tU these details seem to me a dream, — when I wonder at the desk 
tinder my hand, at my body itself, — when I ask myself if there is 
a street before my house, and if all this geographical and topogia- 
Iphical phantasmagoria is indeed real. Time and space become tiien 
mere specks ; 1 become a sharer in a purely spiritual existence ; I 
tee myself su& tpecit atgntilatit, 

Ib not mind simply that which enables ns to merge finite reality 
in the infinite possibility around it 1 Or, to put it differently, is 
aot mind the universal virtuality, the universe latent i If so, its 
HTO would be the germ of the infinite, which is e:ipresscd mnthe- 
katically by the double zero (00). 
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1^^ Deduction : — tliat the mind may experience the infinite i^meUj 
thut in the human individaal there arises sometimes the divine 
spark which TevealH to him the esiEteuce of the original, fonda- 
mental, principal Being, within which all ia contained lite a series 
within its generating ibnnnla. The nniverae is hut a, radiation of 
mind 1 and the radiations of the Divine mind ore for us more thnn. 
appearances ; they have a reality parallel to our own. The radia-; 
tiona of OUT mind are imperfect reflections irom the great shew 
of flreworka set in motion by Brahma, and great art ia great 
only because of its conformities with the Divine order — with that 
which is. 

Ideal conceptions are the mind's anticipation of such an order. 
The mind is capable of them because it is mind, and, as such, per- 
ceives the Eternal. The real, on the contrary, is fragmentary ami 
passing. Law alone is eternal The ideal is then the imperi^ahle 
hope of something better, the mind's involuntary protest against tbe 
preaent, the leaven of the future working in it It is the enpei- 
natural in us, or rather the auper-animal, and the ground of horaan 
progress. He who has no ideal contents himself with what ia ; he 
has no quarrel with facts, which for him are identical with the just, 
tbe good, and the beautiful 

But why IB the Divine radiation imperfect I Because it is Btill 
going on. Our planet, for eiample, is in tbe midcourse of ita ex- 
perience. Its flora and fauna are still changing. The evolution of 
humanity is nearer ita origin than its close. The complete spirit- 
ualisation of the animal element in nature seems to be singularly diffi- 
cult, and it is tbe task of our species. Its performance is hindered by 
error, evil, aelfiBhnesa, and death, without counting telluric cabi- 
strophes. The edifice of a common bappineaa, a common science of 
morality and justice, is sketched, but only sketched. A thousand re- 
tarding and perturbing causes hinder this giant's task, in which nations, 
races, and continents take part. At the present moment humanity 
is not yet constituted as a physical unity, and its general education 
is not yet begun. All our attempts at order as yet have been local 
crystallisations. Now, indeed, the different posaibUitiea are begin- 
ning to combine (anion of posts and telegraphs, universal eihibitioM, 
voyages round the globes, international congresses, etc) Sdenoe 
and common intercut are binding blether the great fractions of 
humanity, which religion and language have kept apart. A year in 
which there has been talk of a network of African railways, mnniug 
from the coast to the centre and bringing the Atlantic, the Medite^ 
Jtinean, and the Indian Oc««in iata commnnicaUon with each other 

luch a year is enough to Tnatk «. He'd e^odn. TW Ws.'iaaMi. hu 
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\. become the conceivable, tbe possible tends to become the real ; the 
earth becomes the garden of man. Man's chief problem is how to 
make the cohabitation of the individuals of his species possible ; 
how, that is to say, to secure for each successive epoch the law, 
the order, the equilibrium which befits it. Division of labour allows 
bim to explore in every direction at once ; industry, science, art, 
law, education, morals, religion, politics, and economical relations, — 
ill are in process of birth. 

Thus everything may be brought back to zero by the mind, but 
it is a fruitful zero — a zero which contains the universe and, in 
particular, humanity. The mind has no more difficulty in tracking 
I the real within the innumerable than in apprehending infinite 
p possibility. 00 may issue from 0, or may return to it 

Idth Jcmtutry 1879. — Charity — goodness — places a voluntary 
curb on acuteness of perception ; it screens and softens the rays of 
a too vivid insight ; it refuses to see too clearly the ugliness and 
misery of the great intellectual hospital around it. True goodness 
is loth to recognise any privilege in itself ; it prefers to be humble 
and charitable ; it tries not to see what stares it in the face, — that 
is to say, the imperfections, infirmities, and errors of humankind ; 
its pity puts on airs of approval and encouragement It triumphs 
oyer its own repulsions that it may help and raise. 

It has often been remarked that Vinet praised weak things. If 
80, it was not from any failure in his own critical sense ; it was 
bom charity. * Quench not the smoking flax,* — to which I add, 
* Never give unnecessary pain.* The cricket is not the nightingale ; 
why tell him so ? Throw yourself into the mind of the cricket — 
the process is newer and more ingenious ; and it is what charity 
commands. 

Intellect is aristocratic, charity is democratic. In a democracy 
the general equality of pretensions, combined with the inequality of 
merits, creates considerable practical difficulty ; some get out of it 
by milking their prudence a muzzle on their frankness ; others, by 
Ufiiiig kindness as a corrective of perspicacity. On the whole, kind- 
ness is safer than reserve ; it inflicts no wound, and kills nothing. 

Charity is generous ; it runs a risk willingly, and in spite of a 
hundred successive experiences, it thinks no evil at the hundred- 
and-first. We cannot be at the same time kind and wary, nor can 
we serve two masters, — love and selfishness. "We must be know- 
ingly rash, that we may not be like the clever ones of the world, 
who never forget their own interests. We must be able to submit 
lo being deceived ; it is the sacrifice which interest and self-love 
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c to cansdencc. Tliu claims of tlie soul must be satisfied first if 
arc to be tbe children of Qod. 

Woa it not BoBsuet who said, ' It is only the great souls 
know all tbe grandeur there ie in charity ' ? 

21*( Januanj 1879, — At first religion holds the place of eciencs. 
and pliilosophy ; afterwards ehe has to leam Ui confine herself to 
her own domain — which is in the innioBt depths of coneeience, 
the secret recesses of the sou], where life oommunea with the Divine 
will and the universal order. Piety is the daily renewing of the 
ideal, tie steadying of our inner being, agitated, troubled, and 
embittered by the common accidents of eiistence. Prayer is tbe 
spiritual balm, the precious cordial which restores to us peace and 
courage. It reminds us of pardon and of duty. It says to ns, 
' Thou art loved^ovo ; thou hast received — give j thou must die 
— labour while thou canst ; overcome anger hy kindness ; overcooie 
evil with good. What does the blindness of opinion matter, or 
misunderstanding, or ingratitude I Thou art neither bound to 
follow the common example nor to succeed. Fail ce qtu Jw, 
advienns que pavrra. Thou hast a witness in thy conecicnue ; and 
thy conscience is Qod speaking to thee j ' 

3i March 1879.^ — The sensible politician ia governed hy toD- 
siderations of social utility, the public good, the greatest attainal)!^ 
good i the political windbag atarta from the idea of the rights o( 
the individual, — abstract rights, of which the e!it«nt is affirmeil, 
not demonstrated, for the political right of the individual is pre- 
cisely what is in question. The revolutionary school always forgei* 
that right apart from duty is a compass with one leg. The notice 
of right inflatea the individual, fills liim with thoughts of self ss^ 
of what others owe him, while it ignores the other aide of llifi 
question, and extinguishes his capacity for devoting himself to ' 
common cause. The State becomes a shop with aelf-interest foe » 
principle, — or rather an arena, in which every combatant fighta for 
his own hand only. In either cose self is the motive power. 

Church and State ought to provide two opposite careers for the 
individual ; in the State he ehould be called on to give proof of 
merit;— that is to say, he should earn his rights by services rendered! 

the Church his task should be to do good while suppressing hii 

m merits, by a voluntary act of humility. 

Extreme individualism dissipates the moral substance of ths 
[Individual. It leads him to subordinate everything to himself, and 

tiink the world, aooielj, vne SteW, -nittit ^ot \ijm, I am chilled 
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1>7 its lack of gratitude, of the spirit of deference, of the instinct of 
solidarity. It is an ideal without beauty and without grandeur. 

But, as a consolation, the modem zeal for equality makes a 
counterpoise for Darwinism, just as one wolf holds another wolf in 
check. Neither, indeed, acknowledges the claim of duty. The 
fanatic for equsdity affinns his right not to be eaten by his neigh- 
bour ; the Darwinian states the fact that the big devour the little, 
and adds — so much the better. Neither the one nor the other has 
a word to say of love, of eternity, of kindness, of piety, of voluntary 
mbmission, of self-surrender. 

All forces and all principles are brought into action at once in 
tlus world. The result is, on the whole, good. But the struggle 
itself is hateful because it dislocates truth and shows us nothing 
bat error pitted against error, party against party ; that is to say, 
mere halves and fragments of being — monsters against monsters. 
A nature in love with beauty cannot reconcile itself to the sight ; 
it longs for harmony, for something else than perpetual dissonance. 
The common condition of human society must indeed be accepted ; 
tomnlt, hatred, fraud, crime, the ferocity of self-interest, the tenacity 
rf prejudice, are perennial ; but the philosopher sighs over it ; his 
heart is not in it ; his ambition is to see human history from a 
height ; his ear is set to catch the music of the eternal spheres. 

I6th March 1879. — I have been turning over Les hdstovres de 

non Parrain by Stahl, and a few chapters of Nos File et nos Filles 

by L^ouvd. These writers press wit^ grace, g^ety, and charm 

into the service of goodness ; their desire is to show that virtue is 

not so dull nor common sense so tiresome as people believe. They 

are persuasive moralists, captivating story-tellers ; they rouse the 

appetite for good. This pretty manner of theirs, however, has its 

dangers. A moral wrapped up in sugar goes down certainly, but 

it may be feared that it only goes down because of its sugar. The 

Sybarites of to-day will tolerate a sermon which is delicate enough 

to flatter their literary sensuality ; but it is their taste which is 

charmed, not their conscience which is awakened : their principle 

of conduct escapes untouched. 

Amusement, instruction, morals, are distinct genres. They may 
no doubt be mingled and combined, but if we wish to obtain direct 
and simple effects, we shall do best to keep them apart The well- 
diflposed child, besides, does not like mixtures which have some- 
thing of artifice and deception in them. Duty claims obedience ; 
ttady requires application ; for amusement, nothing is wanted but 
pood temper. To convert obedience and application into means of 
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[uuuscmeiit is to weaken the wiU and the intelligence. Then 
efforts to moke virtue the fashion are praiseworthy enoDgh, hnt il 
they do honour to the writers, on the other hand they prove tilt 
moral antemia of society. When the digeetion is unspoilt 
persuading ia not neceseaiy to give it a taste for bread. 

22d May 1879 (Aseeniion Day). — Wonderfnl and delidaw 
weather. Soft, caressing sunlight, — tlie air a limpid blue,— 
twitteringB of birds ; even the distant voices of the city have jone- 
thing young and springlike in them. It is indeed a 
The ascension of the Savionr of men is syroboliaed by this eipw- 
ston, this heavenward yearning of nature. ... I feel myself bora 
again ; all the windows of the soul are clear. Forms, lines, Snie, 
reflections, sounds, contrasts, and Ivarmonies, the general plajr and 
interchange of thingtt, — it is all enchanting ! The atmosphere ' 
steeped in joy. May is in full beauty. 

In my courtyard the ivy is green again, the chestnut tree is i 
of leaf, the Persian lilac beaide the little fountain is flndied willj 
red, and just about l« flower ; through the wide openings to tits 
right and left of the old College of Calvin I see the Salfeve sboye 
the trees of St. Antoine, the Voirons above the hill of Colognj; 
while the tirea flights of atepa which, from landing to landing, Im^ 
between two high walls from the Eue Verdaine to the terrace of tk 
Tranch^es, recall to one's imagination some old city of the a 
glirapae of Pem^a or of Malaga. 

All the bells are ringing. It ia the hour of worship. , 
historical and religious impression mingles with the pictnr^u, 
the musical, the poetical impressions of the scene. All the peopla 
of Christendom — all the Churches scattered over the globe — Kt 
celebrating at this moment the glory of the Crneified. 

And what ore those many nations doing who have other projdieli, 
and honour the Divinity in other ways ! — the Jews, the Mussulmu^ 
the Buddhista, the Viahnuiats, the Guebeia ) They have oti 
sacred daya, other rites, other solenmities, other beiiefe. But 
have some religion, some ideal end for life— all aim at raising m 
above the sorrows and staallnesses of the present^ and oif t 
individual existence. All have faith in something greater t* 
themselves, all pray, all bow, all adore ; all aee beyond i 
Spirit, and beyond evil. Good. All bear witness to the InviaJUl; 
Here we have the link which binds all peoples together. AH 
are equally creatures of aorrow and desire, of hope and fear. 
long to recover some lost harmony with the great order of tl _ 
and to feel themselves approved and blessed by the Author irfti 
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aaiverse. All know what suffering is, and yearn for happinsiM. 
knw what sin is, and feel the need of pardon. 

duiBtianity rednced to its original aimplicity is the reconcilia^fl 
tKffl of the sinner with God, hy means of the certainty that Oodf 
lovM in spite of everything, and that He choatisea hecause He Iovbb.. 1 
Christianity funuBhed a new motive and a new strength for tlie I 
MMevement of moral perfection. It made holinesa attractive by \ 
pving to it the air of filial gratitude. 

l&lh June 1879. — Last lecture of the terra and of the academic 
year, I finished the espoaition of modem philosophy, and wound 
up my oourae with the precision I wished. The circle has returned 
upon itself. In order to do thia I have divided my hour into 
oinntea, calculated my material, and counted every stitch and 
pnint This, however, is but a very small part of the professorial 
sataix. It is a more difficult matter to divide one's whole niaterial 
iiito a given numbcT of lectures, to determine the right proportions 
attlm different parts, and the normal speed of delivery tj] he attained, 
tte ordinary lecturer may achieTe a series of complete adaaca^ — 
ulS unity being the iMante. Bat a scientific course ought to aim at 
loinething more — at a general unity of subject and of exposition. 

Has this concise, eubstautial, closelj-reasoaed kind of work beeu 
BMful to my class t I cannot tell. Have my atudenta liked me 
Ihia year 1 I am not sure, tut I hope so. It seems to me they 
IWTs. Only, if I have pleased them, it cannot have been ia any 
c4Be more than a fucc^ tCeslims; I have never aimed at any 
matorical success. My only objeot is to light up for them a compli- 
cated and difficult subject, I respect myaelf too much, and I 
rapect my class too much, to attempt rhetoric. My rSle is to help I 
them to understand. Scientific lecturing ought to be, above all 1 
things, clear, instractive, well put together, and convincing, 
lecturer has nothing to do with paying court to the scholars, otM 
irith ehowing off the master ; his business is one of seiloua study ■ 
md impersonal exposition. To yield anything on this point would I 
eem to me a piece of mean utilitarianism. I hate everything thai J 
nvioars of cajoling and coaxing. All such, ways are mere attemptal 
a throw dust in men's eyes, mere forms of coquetry and stratagem. I 
L professor is the priest of his subject ; he should do the honoui 
if it gravely and with dignity. 

9th Septemftsr 1879. — 'Non-being is perfect. Being, imperfect I'l 
his horrible sophism becomes beautiful only in the Platonial 
jBteoD, becanfle there Non-being is replaced by the Idea, which ii 
od which is divine. 
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The iileal, the chimerical, the vacant, should not be alloved to 
loiiQ BD great a saperioritj ta the Real, which, on its side, hu the 
icomparable advantage of ezietiiig. The Ideal kills enjojmeitt ui 
content by disparaging the present and actual. It is the Toiw 
which says No, like JtcphiBtopheles. No, you have not sacccfiied ; 
I, your work is not good ; no, you are not happy ; bo, you shall 
not find reat ; — all that you see aud all that you do is inaoffideot, 
inBiguiflcant, overdone, hadly done, imperfect The thiret for the 
ideal is uke the goad of Siva, which only quickens life to buten 
death. Incurable longing that it is, it lies at the root badi of 
individual suffering and of the progress of the race. It deatrtja 
happineaa in the name of dignity. 

The only positive good is order, the return therefore to onfer 
and to a state of equUibrium, Thought without action a an evil, 
~ so is action without thought. The ideal is a poison unlen It 
be fnsed with the real, and the real becomes corrupt without the 
perfume of the ideal. Nothing is good singly without ita comple- 
ment and its contrary. Self-examination is dangeroos if it eo- 
croaches upon self-devotion ; reverie is hurtful when it etupefiee ihr 
will i gentleness is an evil when it lessens strength ; contemplatiDn 
is &tal when it destroys character. 'Too much' and 'too little 
sin equally against wisdom. Excess is one evil, apathy BnOthec. 
Duty may be deOned as energy tempered by moderation ) happinW) 
ss inclination calmed and tempered by self-control, 

Juat as life is only lent us for a few years, but ia not inhewil 
in OS, so the good which is in us ia not our own. It is QOt diB- 
cult to think of oneself in tliis detached spirit. It only need* t 
little self-knowledge, a little intuitive perception of the ideal, a litd* 
religion. There is even much sweetness in this conception ^ 
we are nothing of ourselves, and that yet it is granted to 
summon each other ta life, Joy, poetry and holiness. 

Another apphcation of the law of irony : Zeno, a fatalist bj 
theory, makes his disciples heroes : Epicurus, the upholder of libei^, 
mates his disciples languid and effeminate. The ideal pursued a 
the decisive point j the Stoical ideal is duty, whereas the Epicnreaiu 
make an ideal out of an interest. Two tendencies, two eysteniB of 
morals, two worids. In the same way the Jansenista, aud before them 
the great reformers, are for predestination, the Jesuits for free-will, — 
and yet the first founded liberty, the second slavery of conscience. 
What matters then is not the theoreticiil principle ; it ia the MCirt 
tendency, the aspiration, the aim, which is tiie essential thing. 



Samiel's journal 
e\exy epouh tliere lies, bejond tlic domain of what man ' 
the domain of the uninowD, in wliich faith has its dwelling. 
Faith has no proofs, bnt onlj itself, to offer. It is bom spon- 
taneouslj in certain commanding souls ; it spreads its empire among 
the rest bj imitation and contagion. A great faith is but a great-H 
hope which hecomes certitude as we move farther and farther W 
the fbnnder of it ; time and distance strengthen it, until at last the 
passion for knowledge eeizea upon it, q^neEtione, and eiai 
Then all which had once made its etrength becomes its weaknus 
tlie impossibility of verification, exaltation of feeling, distance. 

At what age is our view clearest, our eye truest J Burely ii 
^e, before the infirmities come which weaken or embitter. Thq 
ancients were right The old man who is at once sympathetic 
disintereeted, necessarily develops the spirit of coutemplation, and il 
IB given to the spirit of contemplation to see things most truly, becaua 
it alone perceives them in their relative and proportional value. 

Si January 1880. — A sense of rest, of deep quiet even. Silenflff 
within and without A quietly-burning fire. A sense of comfort. 
Tht portrait of my mother eeema to eniile upon me, I am not 
dozed or atupid, but only happy in this peacel'ul morning. What- 
ever may be the charm of emotiou, I do not know whether it 
e^oals the sweetness of those hours of silent meditation, in whichj 
ya have a glimpse and foretaste of the contemplative joys c 
Puadise. Desire and fear, sadness and care, are done away,9 
Existence is reduced to the simplest form, the moat ethereal mod 
of being, that is, to pure self- consciousness. It is a 
tiumony, without tension and without disturbance, the d 
rtate of the soul, perhaps the state which awaits it beyond the 
grave. It ia happiness as the Orientals understand it, the happiness 
of the anchorite, who neither struggles nor wishes any more, but 
simply adores and enjoys. It is difficult to find words in which to 
ejpress this moral situation, for our languages can only render the 
particular and localised vibrations of life ; they are incapable of 
expressing this motionless concentration, this divine quietude, this 
state of the resting ocean, which refleoto the sky, and is master of 
ita own profundities. Tilings are then re-absorbcd into their 
principles ; memories are swallowed up in memory ; the soul is 
only soul, and is no longer conscious of itself in its individuality 
&nd separatenesa. It is something which feels the universal life, a 
senflible atom of the Divine, of God. It no longer appropriates _ 
anything to itself, it is conscious of no void. Only the Yogliis a 
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SuuRs perli.ipB buve known in its profundity this bumble and jvt 
voloptUDUB state, wh.ich combines the joys of beii^ and of on- 
being, which is neither reflection nor will, which is above bot^ 
the moral exisKnce and the intelleetual existence, which is &t 
return to unity, to the pleroma, the vision of PloKnas and of 
Proclua, — -Nirvttua in its most attractive form. 

It IB clear that the western nations in general, and especiallj tie 
Americans, know very little of this state of feeling. For them life 
is devouring and iucessont aotivitj. They are eager for gold, tut 
power, for dominion ; their aim is to cmah men and to ewliW 
nature. They show an obstinate interest in means, and hsvewU 
thought for the end. They confound being with individual loiift 
and the expansion of tbe self with Lappineas, — that is to My,tb«J 
do not live by the soul ; they ignore the unchangeable anil thB 
eternal j they live at the periphery of their being, because they m 
unable to penetrate to its axis. They are excited, ardent, positive, 
because tbey are superficial. Why so much effort, noise, straggle, tad 
greed t — it is all a mere stunning and deafening of the sel£ Wlieii 
death comes they recognise that it is so, — why not then admit it 
sooner 1 Activity is only beautiful when it ia holy — that is to »;, 
when it is spent in the service of that which passeth not away. 

&lh February 1880. — -A feeling article by Edmond Sch&CT on 
[he death of Bersot, the director of the ' feole Normale,' a philo- 
sopher who bore like a stoic a terrible disease, and who labboiri 
to the last without a complaint. . , . I have just read the louc 
orations delivered over hia grave. They have brought the teanK 
my eyes. In the last days of this brave man everything was mnoly, 
noble, moral, and spirituaL Each of the epeakeis paid homage to 
the character, the devotion, the constancy, and the intellectual elart 
tion of the dead. ' Let us learn from him how to live and ho* b) 
die.' The whole funeral ceremony had an antique dignity. 

7th February 1880. — Hoar-irost and fog, but the general aspect 
is bright and fairylike, and has nothing in common with the gloom 
in Paris and London, of which the newspapers tell ua. 

This silvery landscape haa a dreamy grace, a fanciful olunn, 
which is unknown both to the countries of the ann and to those of 
coal'Stnoke. The trees seem to belong to another creation, in whidi 
wliite has taken the place of green. As one gazes at these allej*, 
these clumps, these grovea and arcades, these lace-like garlands »ai 
festoons, one feels no wish for anything else ; their bean^ it 
original and soK-sufBcing, all the more because the ground powdeirf 
wilii mow, the sky dimmed with mist, and the smooth soft d» 
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ancee, conibme to form a general scale of colour, and a hannoiiious 
rhole, wliich charuiB the eye. No IiarBlinesa anywhere — all is velvet, 
ify enchantment beguiled me out both before and after dinner. 
The impreaaion is that of a fits, ssd the subdued tints ore, 

m to be, a mere coquetry of winter which haa set itself to paint 

aethiiig without simahine, and yet to charm the spectator. 

Sth F^iruary 1880.^ — Life rushes on — so much the worse 
he weak and the straggletB. As soon as a man's tendo AchitUs 
ires way he finds himself trampled under foot by the young, the 
ager, the voracious. ' Vae victis, vae debililnts I ' yells the crowd, 
rlach in its turn ie storming the goods of this world. Every man 
I always in some other man's way, since, however smaU he may 
nnke himself, he still occupies eoma apace, and however little he 
na; envy or possess, he ie still sure to be envied and his goods ' 
wveted by some one else. Mean world ! — peopled by a mean 
I To console oniselves we must think of the eiceptions — of 
Bw noble and generous souls. There are such. What do the test 
• 1 — The traveller crossing the desert feels himseK surrounded 
ij orcatiires thirsting for his blood ; by day vultures fly about his 
litadi by night scorpions creep into hie tent, jackals prowl around 
hia e&mp-fire, mosquitoes prick and torture him with their greedy 
'tog; everywhere menace, enmity, ferocity. But far beyond the 
iWixon, and the barren sands peopled tiy these hostile bordea, the 
, njforer pictures to himself a few loved faces and kind looks, a few 
hue hearts which follow him in their dreams — and smiles, — When 
ill is said, indeed, we defend ourselves a greater or lesser numlier 
of years, hut we are always conquered and devoured in the end ; 
there ie no escaping the grave and its worm. Destruction is our 
iertiny, and obUvion our portion. . , . 

How near is the f^eaX gulf ! lly skiff ia thin as a nutshell, or 
oven more fragile still. Let the leak but widen a little and all is 
over for the navigator. A mere nothing eeparates me from idiocy, 
bom madness, from death. The slightest breach is enough to en- 
danger all tbie frail, ingenious edifice, which caUs itself my being 
*ad my life. 

Not even the dragonfly eymbol is enough to express its frailty ; the 
•Mp-biibble is the best poetical translation of all this illusory magoili- 
twe, this fugitive apparition of the tiny self, which is we, and we it. 

■ . , A miserable night enough. Awakened three or four times 
liy my bronohitie. Sadness — restlessness. One of these winter 
bjght^ possibly, sufibcation will come. 1 realise that it would be 
ffdl to keep myself ready, to put everything in order. ... To 
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begin witli, let me wipe out all personal grievances and HttemesKi; 
forgive all, judge no one ; in enmity and ill-will, see onlj nui- 
nndetstAnding. 'As mucli as lieth in you, be at peace with ill 
men.' On the bed oi death the soul should have no ejea but ' 
eterunl things. AU the littleaeaHes of life disappear. The figlu 
aver. There should be nothing left now bnt remembrance of put 
blessings, — adoration of the ways of Ood. Our natural imtinct 
leads ua back to Christian humility and pity. ' Father, forgii 
our treepoBseB, as we forgive them who treapasa against ua.' 

Prepare thyself as though the coming EaBter were thy last) tm 
thy daja henceforward shall be few and evil. 

llOv Fehraary 1880. — Victor de Laprade" baa elevsUia, 
grandeur, nobility, and hannony. What is it, then, that he liwb ■ 
Ease, and perhapa humour. Hence the monotonous solemnity, tk 
excess of emphasis, the over-intensity, the inspired air, the statm- 
like gait, which annoy one in him. His is a muse which never 
layfl aside the cothurnus, and a royalty which never puts off i* 
crown, even to sleep. The total absence in him of playfulness 
Biraplicity, familiaril^, is a great defect. De Laprade is to l' 
ancients aa the French tragedy is to that of Euripides, or as t 
wig of Louis XIV. to the locks of Apollo. His majesKo ura i 
wearisome and factitious. If there is not exactly affeclaliDU 
them, there is at least a kind of theatrical and sacerdotal podng 
a sort of professional attitudinising. Truth is not as fine as thi^ 
bnt it is more living, more pathetic, more varied. Marble imagw 
arc cold. Waa it not Musaet who aoid, ' If De Laprade ia a poel, 
then I am not one'? 

27th February 1880. — I have finished translating twelre m 
fourteen little poems by Fetdfi, Tliey have a strange kind of mtQue 
There is something of the Steppe, of the East, of Mozeppa, of ml ' 
ness, in these songs, which seem to go to the beat of a ridJng-wh 
What force and passion, what savage brilliancy, what wild k 
grandiose images, there are in them ! One feels that the Msgjil 
is a kind of Centaur, and that he is only Christian and EuropOl 
by accident. The Hun in him tends towards the Arab. 

20iA MarcA 1880. — I have been reading La BannUn BW— ' 
history of the world at the time of Genghis Khan, under the (o™ 
of memoirs. It is a Turk, Ouigour, who tells the story. P 
shows us civilisation from the wrong aide, or the other side, S 
the Asiatic nomads appear as the scavengers of its corruptions, 

Genghis proclaimed himself the scourge of Qod, and he did 
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fset realise the Taeteat empire known to hutoiy, stretcliing fri 
tbe Blue Sea to the Baltic, and from the VBBt plains of Siberia to 
Lbe banks of the sacred Ganges, The most solid empires of the 
todeut world were overthrown by the tiamp of his horsemen and 
tbe ahafts of his archers. From tbe tiunult into which he tlirew 
the western continent there isnned certain vast resnlts : the fall of 
^ Bysautine Empire, involving the Renaissance^ the voyages of 
liseoverf in Asia, undertaken from both uidea of the globe — that 
is to say, Gama and Colimibus ; the formation of the Turkish. 
Empire ; and the preparation of the Eussian Empire. This tre- 
mendous hnrricane, starting &om the high Asiatic tablelandi^ 
Idled the decaying oaks and worm-eaten btuldings of the whole 
indent world. The descent of the yellow, flat-nosed Mongols 
Bpcm Europe is a historical cyclone which devastated and purified 
ow fliirteenth century, and broke, at tbe two ends of the known 
wbU, through two great Chinese waUs — that which protected the 
udent empire of the Centre, and that which made a barrier of 
ipioTonce and superstition round the little world of Christendom, 
ittila, Genghis, Tamerlane, ought to range in tbe memory of men 
' •ith Csesar, Charlemagne, and Napoleon. They roused whole 
I peDples into action, and stirred the depths of human life, they 
: powerftilly affected ethnography, Ihey let loosa rivera of blood, and 
nneved the face of things. The Quakers will not see that there 
', it 1 Iftw of tempests in history as in Nature. The revilers of war 
' Be like the revilers of thunder, storms, and volcanoes ( they know 
lUt what they do. Civilisation tends to corrupt men, as large 
towns tend to vitiate tbe air. 

* Kos patimnr Icogs pads mala. ' 
Catastrophes bring about a violent restoration of equilibrium ; 
they put the world brutally to rights. Evil chastises itself, and the 
leadency to ruin in human things supplies the place of the regulator 
irho has not yet been discovered. No civilisation can bear more than 
twrtain proportion of abuses, injustice, corruption, shame, and crime. 
When this proportion has been reached, the boiler bursts, the palace 
EbUs, the scaffolding breaks down ; inatitutions, cities, states, empires, 
rink into rain. The evil contained in an organism is a virus which 
pr^ upon it, and if it is not eliminated ends by destroying it. 
And as nothing is perfect, nothing can escape death. 

19th May 1680. — Inadaptabili^, due either to mysticism or 
Itiffiiees, delicacy or disdain, is the misfortune or at oU events the 
iJlKnicteriatic of my life, 1 have not been able to fit myself to 
tnjthing, to content myself with anything. I have never had the 
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qiiantuin of iUuaion necessary for rlaking the irreparable. I hav» 
made use of the ideal itaelf to keep me from any kind ot bonilsge 
It was thUB with marriage ; only perfection would have satisfi« 
me ; anJ, on the other hand, I was not worthy of perfection. . . 
So that, finding no eatiafaction in thii^a, I tried to extirpate Amn 
by which tliingB enslave us. Independence has been my refugi 
detachment my atrongholJ. 1 have lived the impersonal life,— ^ 
the world, j'et not in it, thiuldiig much, desiring nothing, It ia 
state of mind which corresponds with what in women, is calli 
a broken heart ; and it is in fact like it, since the characteriiG 
common to both is despair. When one knows that one will oei 
possess what one could have loved, and that one can be content wi 
nothing less, one has, so to apeak, left the world, one has cnt d 
goldea hair, parted with all that makes hmnan life — that is to m 
illusion — the incessant effort towards an apparently attainable ei 

Slit May 1880. — Let ua not be ovei-ingenious. There is i 
help to be got out of subtleties. Besides, one must live. It is bt 
and simplest not to quarrel with any illusion, and to accept the il 
evitable good-f«mperedly. Plunged as we are in human eiialeao 
we must take it aa it comes, not too bitterly, nor too tragicall; 
without horror and without airMam, without misplaced petulan 
- or a too exacting expectation ; cheerfidnesa, serenity, and patieiU 
these ore best,^let us aim at these. Oui bu^esa is to treat life i 
the grandfather treats his granddaughter, or the grandmotl 
grandson ; to enter into the pretences of childhood and the fictia 
of youth, even when we ourselves have long possed beyond f 
It ia probable that God Himself looks kindly upon the illusions 
the human race, so long as they are innocent. There is nothi 
evil but sin — that is, egotism and revolt And es for error, m 
changes his errors frequently, but error of some sort ia alvl 
with him, Travel as one may, one ia always somewhere, and <ri 
mind rests on some point of truth, as one's feet rest upon m 
point of the globe. 

Society alone represents a more or less complete unify. T 
individnal must content himself with being a atone in the buildii 
a wheel in the immense machine, a word in the poem. He i| 
part of the family, of the State, of humanity, of all the spedal & 
ments formed by hnman interests, beliefs, aspirationSj and laboi 
The loftiest souls are those who are conscious of- the unira 
symphony, and who give their full and willing collabontiaB 
this vast and complicated concert which we call civilisation. 

In principle the mind is capable of suppressing all tba I 
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Thich it diacoTETs in itaelii limits of language, nationality, religion, 1 

I BOB, or epoch. But it muBt be admitted that the more the mind 1 
^iiitoaliees and genersJiseB itEelf, the less hold it has on other / 
I mindB, which no longer understand it or know what to do with it [ 
I IciflDence belongs to men of action, and for purposes of action. ! 
sailing is more useful than narrowness of thought combined willi 
niergy of will. 

The forma of dreamland are gigantic, those of action are small 
1 dad dwarfed. To the minda imprisoned in things, belong success, 

Iltme, profit ; a great deal no doubt ; but they know nothing of the 
pieasiireB of liberty or the Joy of penetrating the inflnit*. However, 
I do not mean to put one daa& before another ; for every man is 
> luppy according to hia nature. History ia made by combatants and 
I ^ledalists ; only it ia perhaps not a bad thing that in the midst of 
L^ devonring activities of the western world, there should be a few 
■ft^nanuiiij; souls. 

^Ht. This eolilor[uy means — what I That reverie turns upcm 
^^^HB dreams do ; that impressions added together do not always 
^^Hbs a fair judgment i that a private journal ia like a good 
^^Hbrnd permits repetitions, outpourings, complaint. . . . These 
^^^^b effusions are the conversation of thought with itself, the 
^^^Dne, involanttiry but Lot imconEcioue, of that £oIian harp we 
^^H^thin ua. Its vibrations compose no piece, exhaust no theme, 
^^^NB no melody, carry out no programme, but they express the 
^Bu»t life of man. 

^^^B Ju»« 1880. — Stendhal's La OhaHreuse de Parmt. Aremark- 
^^Hilok. It is even typical, the lirst of a class. Stendhal opens 
^^^^feies of naturalist novels, which suppress the intervention of 
^^^Boc&I sense, and scoff at the claim of free-wilh Individuals 
^^^■mponsihle ; tbey are governed by their passions, and the 
^^^H human passions is the observer's joy, the artist's material. | 
^^^Bil IB a novelist after Taine's heart, a faithful painter who 
^^^Kier touched nor angry, and whom everything amnaee^ — the 
^^^BAnd the adventuress as weU as honest men and women, but 
^^^MB neither faith, nor preference, nor ideal. In him literature 
^^Hi)!diuated ta natural history, to scienca It no longer forms 
^^^Kfiie Aumaniliu, it no longer gives man the honour of a separate 
^^^K It classes him with the ant, the beaver, and the monkey, 
^^BUs moral indifference to morality leads direct to immorali^. 
^^Hb vice of the whole school is cynicism, contempt for man, 
BPtS ttiey degrade to the level of the brute ; it is the worship of 
Hhngth, disregard of the soul, a want of generosity, of reverence, 
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of nobility, which shows it^lf in spite of all protestations to tha 
contrary ; in a word, it is itihumaaity. No man can he a naturalut. 
with impunity : he will he ooaree even with the roost refined cul- 
ture. A free mind is a great thing no doubt, hut loftiness of heart, 
belief in goodness, capacity for enthusiasm and devotion, the thirst 
after perfection and Holiness, axe greater things stilL 

7th June 1880. — I am reading Madame Necker de Sanssure^* 
again. L'Edueation pragresdve ia an admirahle hook. What 
moderation and fairness of view, what reasonableness and dignity of 
manner ! Everything ia it ia of high quality, — observation, thought, 
and style. The reconciliation of science with the ideal, of philosophy 
with religion, of psychology with morals, which the book attempts, 
is sound and beneficent. It is a fine book — a classic— and Geneva 
may be proud of a piece of work which shows Buch high cultiva- 
tion and so much solid wisdom. Hera we have the true Qeneveae 
liteTBturc, the central tradition of the country. 

Later. — I have finished the third volume of Madame Necker. 

The elevation and delicacy, the sense and serionsneis, the beanty 

and perfection of the whole, are astonishing. A few LarahnesBes o 

inaccuracies of kngoage do not nmtt«r. I feel for the author a 

^^^ respect mingled with emotion. How rare it is to find a book i 

^^^^ which everything ia sincere and everything ia tme 1 

^^B ZSth June 1880. — Democm.cy exists ; it ia mere loss of time to 

^^^ dwell npon its absurdities and defects. Every r^nw has its weak- 
nesses, and this regime is a lesser evil than others. On tilings ii 
effect ia unfavourable, but on the other hand men profit by it^ for 
it develops the individual by obliging every one to take interest ii 
a multitude of questioiu. It makes bad work, but it produces cltizeiu 
This is its excuse, and a more tlion tolerable one ; in the eyes of the 
philanthropist, indeed, it is a eeiious title to respect, for, after all, 
social institutions are made for man, and not vice versd. 

I27(A June 1680.- — I paid a visit to my friends , and wo 
resumed the conversation of yesterday. We talked of the ilk 
which threaten democracy and which are derived from the 1^ 
fiction at the root of it Surely the remedy consists in insistiiig 
everywhere upon the truth which democracy HystematicaUy forgeti, 
Uid which is its proper makeweight, — on the inecjnalities of talenl, 
ft virtue, and merit, and on the respect due to age, to capacity, to 
Im'ceH rendered. Juve'n\\cn.TtQga.i\ita w\i\eaIitTOiVQ^jsSJW4dE ow! 
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all the more strenuoiiBlj bccauec social forma are in tlieir 
&70ttr ; eod when the inHtitationa of a, cotmtry lay stress only on 
tliie rights of the individual, it is the biieinees of the citi/en to lay 
sll the more atreaa on duty. There must be a constant effort to 
cwrect the prevailing tendency of things. All this, it is true, is 
Dotbing bat palliative, but in human society one cannot hope for 



(Later.) — Alfred de Vigny is a sympatbetio writer, with a medi- 
tative tnm of thought, a strong and supple talent. He possesfies 
elevation, independence, seriousness, originality, boldness and grace ; 
he has something of everjthiug. He paints, describes, and judges 
well; he thinks, and has the conrage of his opinions. His defect 
lies in an eicesB of self-respect, in a British pride and reserve which 
give liim a horror of familiarity and a terror of letting himself go. 
This tendency has naturally injured bis popularity aa a writer with 
a public whom he holds at arm's length as one might a troubleaome 
crowd. The French race has never cared much about the inviol- 
ahility of personal conscience ; it does not like stoics shut up in 
tlieir own dignity as in a tower, aad recognising no master but 
God, duty or faith. Such strictness annoys and irritates it ; it is 
JBCrelf piqued and made impatient by finythiug solemn. It repu- 
diated Protestuntism for this very reason, and in all crises it has 
crashed those who have not yielded to the passionate current of 



111 July 1880 {Three o'dock). — The temperatiire is oppressive ; I 
ought to be looking over my notes, and thinking of to-morrow's 
ei&minations. Inward distaste — emptiness — discontent Is it 
tcolible of conscience, or sorrow of heart 1 or the sonl preying upon 
ilMlf ) or merely a sense of strength decaying and time running to 
WMte ) la sadness — or regret — or fear — at the root of it ? I do 
out know ; but this dull sense of misery has danger in it ; it leads 
totash efforts and mad decisions. Oh for escape from self, for some- 
flung to stifle the importunate voice of want and yearning I Dis- 
wnleut is the father of temptation. How can we gorge the invisible 
•sipent liidden at tte bottom of our well, — -gorge it so that it may 
«lwp? 

Al the heart of all this rage and vain rebellion there lies — what ) 
■™piration, yearning I We are athirat for the infinite — for love — 
""Iknow not what, It is the instinct of happiness, which, like 
*iiie wild animal, ia restless for its prey- It is God calling — God 
Sveiigi]^ WaneeU. 
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4Ut July 1 880 {Sunday, hatf-past ei^ht in the Tnonit'13).— The iffli 
has come out after heavy rain. May one take it lu an ovm on 
tbia aolemn day I The great voice of GUmenct has juat heen »imd- 
ing in our eaT& The hell's deep vibratious went to 1117 hurt 
For a quarter of an hour the pathetic appeal went on — ' OsheMi 
Geneva, rememher ! I am caUed ClAnenee — I am the voioe of 
Church and of Country. People of Geneva, serve God and be « 
peace together.' * 

Seven nfchck in the eufniTUf. — OUmente has been ringing Dgui, 
during the laat half-hour of the emdva. Now that she has atojired, 
the ailenco has a t«mble Berionsnesij, Uke that which weighs npw • 
crowd when it ii waiting for the return of the judge and lit 
delivery of the death sentence. The fate of the Oeneveae dumlt 
and country ia now in the voting box. 

Eleeen. ifclock iii tki eeening, — ^Victory along the whole li» 
The Ayes have carried little more than two-sevenths of tbe 

At my friend 's house I found them all full of excitemmV 

gratitude, and joy, 

5th Jitly 1880.^ — There am some words which have still 
magical virtue with the mass of the people : those of Stat 
Republic, Country, Nation, Flag, and even, I think. Church. On: 
sceptical and mocking culture knows nothing of the emotjon, 
exaltation, the delirium, which these worde awaken in Bin 
people. The hlasis of the worid have no idea how the popnlitr n 
vibrates to these appeal^ by which they themselves are untondieJ 
It is their punishment ; it is also theii infirmity. Their tempn i 
satirical and separatist ; they live in isolation and sterility, 

I feel again what I felt at the time of the Roasaeau centensi7 
my feeling and imagination are chilled and repelled by thoa 
Pharisaical people who think themselvea too good to associate wit 
the crowd. 

At the same time, I anfTer from an inmaj^ contradiction, from 
twofold, instinctive repugnance — an [esthetic repugnance 
vulgarity of every kind, a moral repugnance towards 
and coldness of heart. 

So that personally I am only attracted by the individnal* 

' A law to bring nbout Ecpsration between Church ani! State, »dop 
by tho Great Council, waa on this day submitted lo the vot« of ' 
Geneves* people. It wna rejected by a largo majority (9S04 fU 
4014).-[S.i 
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Hence, while on the other Imnd nothing i 
feel myaelf vihrating in aympathy with the 
lutional spirit, with the feeling of the masaea. I only care for the 
tvo eitremea, and it is thia which sepafatea me from each of 
them. 

Oni everyday life, spBt np oa it is into clashing parties and J 
Dpposed opinions, and harassed by perpetual disorder and dia- 1 
itusion, is painful and almost hateful to me. A thousand thinga 1 
rritate and provoke me. But perhaps it would be the s, 
ffhera Very likely it is the inevitable way of the world which 
lispleaseB me — the eight of what Bucceeds, of what men approve oc 
llame, of what they excnae or accuse. I need to adi * 
myself in sympathy and in harmony with my neighbour, with the J 
march of things, and the tendenoiee of those around me, and almost M 
ilways I have had to give up the hope of it. I take refuge L 
retreat, to avoid discord. But solitude ia only a pii-aller. 

fiii July 1880. — Magnificent weather. The college prize-day.*l 
Towanla eveniDg I went with our three Isdiea to the plain c' 
Fltucpalais. There was an immense crowd, and I was struck witb | 
Ihe bright look of the faces. The festival wound up with the T 
Mtional fireworks, under a caim and starry sky. Hero we have I 
ths Bepublic indeed, I thought as I came in. For a whole week 
tluB people has been out-of-doors, camping, like the Athenians on 
the Agora. Since Wednesday lectures and public nieetiugs have 
fcUowed one another without intermission ; at home there are 
(amphlets and the newspapers to be read ; whde speech-making 
goes on at the clubs. On Snnday, plebUoiie; Monday, public pro- 
MSsion, service at St. Pierre, speeches on the Molard, festival for 
lie adults. Tuesday, the college ffite-day. Wednesday, the fete- 
day of the primary schools. 

Geneva is a cauldron always at boiling-point, a furnace of wliich 
the fires are never eitinguiahed. Vulcan had more than one forge, 
lad Geneva is certainly one of those world-anvils on which the 
peatest number of projects have been hammered out. When one 
thinks that the martyrs of all causes have been at work here, the 
i^stery ia explained a little; but the truest eiplsnation ia that 
Jeneva, — republican, ptotestant, democratic, learned, and enterpris- 
ng Geneva — baa for centuries depended on herself alone for the solu- 
icoiofher own difficulties. Since the Reformation she has been always 
D the alert, marching with a lantei^ in her left band and a sword 
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n her nght It pleases me to see that she lias not j'ct become s 
mere coyi)' of asjthiag, and that she is still capable of deciding for 
Iierdelf. Those who eay to her, ' Do as they do at New York, at 
Paris, at Rome, at Berlin,' are still in the minority. The dodrtn- 
aira who would f^lit her up aud destroy her unity woate their 
breath upon her. She divines the snare laid for her and turns 
away. 1 like this proof of vitality. Only that which is original 
has a sufficient reason for existence. A country in which the word 

1 of command comes from elsewh ere ia nothing more than a province. 
This is wbot onr Jacobins and our Ultramonlanea never will recog- 
nise. Neither of them imderefcand the meaning of self-govemment, 
and neither of them have any idea of the dignity of a historical 
state and on independent people. 

Our small nationalities are ruined by the hollow cosmopolitan 
formulce which have an equally disastrous effect upon art and 
letters. The modern iitju are so many acids which dissolTe eveiy- 
thing living and concrete. No one achieves a masterpiece, nor e" 
a decent piece of work, by the help of realism, liberalism, 
romanticiara. Separatism has even less virtue than any of the 

. other wms, for it is the abstraction of a negation, the sliadow of a. 

I ehadow. The various Um> of the present are not fruitful principli 

' they are hardly even explanatory formnliB. They are rather names 
of disease, for they express some element in excess, some danger- 
ous and abusive exaggeration. Examples : empiricism, idealkm, 
radicalism. What is best among things and most perfect among 
beings slips through these categories. The man who is perfectly 
well is neither sanguineous — [to use the old medical term] — nor 
biliouH nor uervous, A normal republic contains opposing parties 
and points of view, but it contains them, as it were, 
chemical combination. All the colours are contained in a ray of 
light, while red alone does not contain a sixth part of the perfect 



Blh July 1660. — It is tliirty years since I read Waagon'a book 

n Mviewns, which my friend is now reading It wa 

1643 that I was wild for pictures ; in 164S that I was studying 
I Krause's philcsophy ; in 1850 that I became professor of ffisthetice, 
- may be the same age as I am ) it is none the leaa true that 
when a particular stage bos become to me a matter of history, he is 
I just arriving at it. This impression of distance and remoteness ' 
t ft strange one. I begin to realise that my memory is a great cata- 
eeinb, And tliat below my act\«i,\ 6\3.-Q4vn4-^Q"and there ia layer 
r layer of historical aahea. 
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b fiie Ufa of mind something like that of great trees of im- 
memorial growth I la the living layec of cooBciousneEs anper- 
inposed upon hundreds of dead hijera \ Dead ? No doubt this ia 
ch to eaj, but etill, when memoiy is slack the post becomes 
ss Ihongh it had never been. To remember that we did 
I know once ia not a sign of possesaion but a sign of loss ; it is like 
I ^le number of an engraying which is no longer on its nail, the 
title of a volume no longer to be found on ita shelf. My mind is 
I Ihe empty trame of a thoueand Tauished images. Sharpened by 
incessant training, it is all culture, but it has retained hajdly any- 
tiling in its meahea. It is withont matter, and is only form. It no 
longer has knowledge ; it has become method. It is etherealiaed, 
B^brtuciaed. • Xiife has treated it as death treats other minds j it 
has olready prepared it for a further metamorphosis. Since the 
«ge of sixteen onwards I have been able to look at things with the 
ejes of a blind man recently operated upon — that is to say, I have 
been able to auppreas in mj'self the results of the long education of 
eight, and to aboliah distances ; and now I find myself regarding 
eristence as thoagh from beyond the tomh, from another world ; 
all is strange to me ; I am, as it were, outside my own body and 
indlvidualitr ; I am depersonalwid, detached, cut adrift. — Ia this 
mftdoeBB 1 No. Madness means the impossibility of recovering 
one's normal hohmce after the mind has thus played truant among 
alien forms of being, and followed Dante to invisible worlds. 
Madness means incapacity for B&lf-judgmcnt and self-controL 
Whereas it seems to me that my mental transformations are but 
philoBophicBl experiences. I am tied to nona I am but making 
psychological invest! gationa. At the same time I do not hide 
&om myself that such experiences weaken the hold of common 
tense, because they act as solvents of all personal interests and 
prejudices. I can only defend myself against them by returning 
to the common life of men, and by bracing and fortifying the will. 

14£A July 1680.— What is Ihe book which, of all Genevese litera- 
ture, I would soonest have written ! Perhaps that of Madame Necker 
de Saussute, or Madame de Stall's L'AUemagne. To a Qenevese, 
moral philosophy is still the moat congenial and remnnerative of 
Btndiea. Intellectnal seriouaiiess ia what suits na least ill, History, 
politics, economical science, education, practical philosophy— these 
are our sabjects. We have everything to lose in the attempt to 
make ourselves mere Frenchified copies of the Pariaiaiw -, b^ eo 
dmng we are merely carrying water to the Seme, "Vaie^eaiss*. 
perhaps easier at Geueva than at "Paiia, saii Geosi'* 
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b> remain faitLful to Ler own special line, which, aa 
pared with that of France, is one of greater freedom from 
tyranny of taste and faahion on the one liand, and the tyranny 
ruling opinion on the other — of Catholicism or Jacobinira 
Geneva should be to £a Grande Nation what Diogenes was 
Alexander ; ber T6le ie to represent the independent thought e 
the free speech which is not dazzled by prestige, and does not blin 
the truth. It ia true that the r6ie is on imgmteful one, that 
lends itself to eaicasm and miarepteaentation — but what matter 1 

28(ft July 1880. — ThiB afternoon I have had a walk in t! 
Bunshine, and have just come back rejoicing in a renewed con 
munion with uature. The waters of the Bhone and the Arve, th 
murmur of the river, the austerity of ita banks, the brilliancy < 
the foliage, the play of the leaves, the splendour of the July 
light, the rich fertility of the fields, the laddity of the distaB 
raonntaina, the whiteneas of the glaciers under the azure serenit 
ol the sky, the sparkle and foam of the mingling rivers, the led 
masseB of the La B&tie woods — all and everything delighted 
It seemed to me as though the years of strength had come back t 
me. I was overwhelmed with sensations. I was Burprised aol 
grateful The universal life carried me on its breast ; the sununei^ 
caress went to my heart Once more my eyes beheld the 
horizons, the soaring peaks, the blue lakes, the windii^ valleys, 
all the free outlets of old daye. And yet there was no painful e 
of longing. The scene left upon ma an indefinable impremom 
which was neither hope, nor desire, nor regret, but rather a sease 
of emotion, of passionate impnlse, mingled with admiration sod 
anxiety. I am conscious at once of joy and of want ; -beyond what 
I possess I see the impossible and the unattainable ; I gauge my 
own wealth and poverty : in a word, I am and I am not, — my 
inner state is one of contradiction, because it is one of transition. 
The ambiguity of it is characteristic of human nature, which 
ambiguous, because it is flesh becoming spirit, space changing in 
thought, the Finite looking dimly out upon the Infinite, Intel 
gence working its way through love and pain. 

Man is the aemorium. convaiAine of nature, the point at which *1 
values are interchanged. Mind is the plastic medium, the prindpi^ 
and the result of all ; at once material and laboratory, product all" 
formula, sensation, expression, and law ; that which is, that y/Wi, 
does, that which knowa All is not niiud, but mind is in aU, W" 
COD tkiaa all. It is the ooniaiaoaiwaa ol \wm^ — that is. Being rsis" 
to the second power. — 1i fbe xaa-jetta KtfllB^a'^»,■ 
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Eternal mind loves to perceive ita own content, in all its wealth anrl 
expansion — especially in ita etagea of preparation. Not that God 
is an egotist, Ue allows myriads upon myriads of boos to disport 
themselveB in Hia ehadow ; He grants life and coneciouenesa to in- 
namerable mnlritudea oE creatures who thus participate in heing 
tai in nature ; oud all these animated monada multiply, so to 
speak, Kis divinity. 

^k August 1880. — I have read a few numbers of the Feuilte 
GiHlraU de Zofingen* It is one of those perpetual new beginninga 
ol yonth which thinks it is producing something fresh when it is 
only repeating the old. 

Hatare is governed by continuity — the continuity of repetition ; 
it is lite an oft-told tale, or the recurring burthen of a Bong. The 
rose-trees are never tired of rose-bearing, the birds of nest-biiilding, 
yomig heaita of loving, or young voices of singing the thoughts and 
feelings which have served their predecessors a hundred thousand 
tbnea before. Profound monotony in universal movement, — there 
lithe simplest formula fumiahed by the apectacleof the worid. All 
Wicles are alike, and every existence tenda to trace its circle. 

How, then, is fastidivim to be avoided ) By shutting our eyea 
to the general uniformity, by laying streas upon the small differ- 
ences wliicli eiist, and then by learning to enjoy repetition. What 
te the intellect is old and worn-out is perennially young and fresh 
to the heart ; curiosity is insatiable, but love ia never tired. The 
natural preservative against satiety, too, ia work, Wliat we do may 
ftary others, but the personal effort is at least naeful to its author. 
Where every one works, the general life ia sure to possess charm 
snd savour, even though it repeat for ever the same aong, the same 
sspirationa, the same prejudices, and the same aighs. ' To every 
■Han his torn,' is the motto of mortal beings. If what they do is old, 
Wiey themselves are new i whea they imitate, they Ihint they are 
inventing. They have received, and they tranamit, E imivpre bene I 

24(A AitgvM 1880. — As years go on I love the beautiful more 
than the sublime, the smooth more tb.au the rough, the calm nobility 
of Plato more than the fierce holinesa of the world's Jeremiahs. 
The vehement barbarian ia to me the inferior of the mild and play- 
ful Socrates. My taate ia for the weJI-balanoed soul and the well- 
tiained heart — for a liberty which ia not harsh and insolent, like 
that of the newly enfranchised slave, but lovable. The tempera- 

* Ths journal of a stadenta' aociety, drawn &Qnv &« U%it«A caxi,'usQ& 
ee Switzerland, which meets every yew in the UVt\B town qI 7j:An^lcu 
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ment whicli cliarma me is that in which one virtue leads tiAtunllj 
to another. All exclusive and sharply-marked qualitiea ate but » 
ataxij aigna of imperfection. 

29lA August 1880. — To-day I am conacious of impioyement 
I am taking advantage of it to go back to mj neglected work mi 
mj intermpted habite ; but in a week I have grown several montlu 
older, — that ia easj to Bee. The affection of those around me makea 
them pretend not to see it ; hut the looking-glass tells the tra^ 
The fact does not take away from the pleasnre of convaleMeaw ; 
but atill one hears in it the shuttle of destiny, and death seems to 
be nearing rapidly, is spite of the halts and truces which an 
granted one. — The moat beautiful existence, it seems to me, vddU 
be that of a river which should get through all its rapids and wnto- 
falls not far from its rising, and should then in its widening ctxiim 
form a succession of rich valleys, and in each of them a lake equallj 
hut diversely beautiful, to end, after the plains of age were pwi, 
in the ocean where all tiiat is weary and heavy-laden comes to kA 
for rest How few there are of these full, fruitful, gentle hres! 
What is the use of wishing for or regretting themt It is wiser 4Bi5 
harder to see in one's own lot the best one could have had, and t'> 
say id OtiGself ihst after aU the cleverest tailor cannot make lu i 
coat to fit us more closely than our skin. 

'Le vrai nom du bonhour est la contentement' 

. . , The essential thing for every one is to accept his dentin]'' 
Fate has deceived you ; you have sometimes grumbled at jour iM! 
well, no more mutual reproaches ; go to sleep in peace. 

30(ft August 1 880 {Two o'clock). — Rumblings of a grave and dif 
tant thunder. The sky is gray hut rainless ; the sharp UUle crict 
of the hitds show agitation and fear ; one might imagine it the pre- 
lude to a symphony or a catastrophe. 

' Qne! Sdair te trayersB, 8 men cceur souoieoi I ' 



Strange — all the business of the immediate neighbourhood 
going on ; there is even more movement than usnal ; and yet sB 
these noises are, as it were, held suspended in the silence — inaEof^ 
positive silenca, which they cannot disguise — sDence akin to 111*' 
which, ia every town, on one day of the week, replaces the vagM 
murmur of the labouring hive. Such silence at Buch an boot i> 
jxtraordinary. There is something expectant contemplative, almat 
it Are there days on whiuli 'the little breath' i' " 
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prodDceB more effect than tempest 1 on which a dali rambling oa 
die diEtant horizon is enough to sospend the concert of Toicea, like 
the roaring of b deeert tion at the fall of night t 

I dih September 1880.^It Beeros to me that with the decline of my 

■etive forc« I am becoming more pnrely spirit ; everything is grow- 
il^; Izansparent to me. I see the trpes, tlte foundation of beings, 
llie tenae of thinga. 

All personal events, all particolat experiences, are to me texts for 
meditation, facta to be genetalised into laws, realities to be reduced 
to ideaa. Life is only a docoment to be interpreted, matter to be 
spiritDalified. Snch is the life of the thinner. Every day he strips 
kintself more and more of perHOnality. If he consents to act and to 
Itei, it is that he may the better understand ; if he wills, it is that 
he may know what will ia. Althon^h it is sweet to him to be 
tared, and be knows nothing else bo sweet, yet there also he seems 
to himself to be tlie occasion of the phenomenon rather than its end. 
Be contemplates the spectacle of love, and love for him remains a 
spectacle. He does not even believe his body his own ; he feels 
tbe vital whirlwind passing through Mm, — lent to him, aa it were, 
for a moment, in order that he may perceive the cosmic vibrations. 
Hb ia a mere thinking anbject ; he retains only the form of things ; 
be attibutes to himself the material poeeeeaion of nothing whatao- 
^'it ; he asks nothing from life bat wisdom. This temper of mind 
makes him incomprehensible to all that loves enjoyment, dominion, 
ixnseeaion. He is fluid as a phantom that we see but cannot grasp ) 
ix teiemblea a man, as the manes of Achillea or the shade of Cteusa 
lesembled the living. Without having died, I am a ghost. Other 
lien are dreams to me, and I am a dream to them. 

Later. — Consciousitess in me takes no account of the category of 
***!», and therefore all those partitioTia which tend to make of life a 
P'llace with a thousand rooms, do not exist in my case ; I am atiU 
**>■ the primitive unicellular state. I possess myself only as Monad 
^*ld as Ego, and I feel my faculties themselves reabsorbed into the 
Substance which they have individualised. All the endowment of 
^Uimality is, so to speak, repudiated ; all the product of study and 
*^f enltivatiou is in the same way annulled ; the whole crystalliBa- 
^'on is redissolved into fluid ; the whole rainbow is withdrawn 
Within the dewdrop j consequences retorn to the principle, effects 
II W the cause, the bird to the egg, the organism to its germ. 
^^— — ''^•iB psychological reinvolution is an antiei^Miii. (A 4e»X\i\ & 
Wte tho life beyond the gcave^ tha letum to aAiw^'iiavni^ 
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fading into the world of ghoata, or deacending into the P _ __^_ 
Dis Matter ; it implies the Bimplification of the individual 'nk 
allowing all the accidents of pereonality fJ3 evaporate, exiBti J^fttj 
forward only in the indivisible state, the state of point, of pofeBfr 
ality, of pregnant nothingness. la not this the true definition «t 
mind 1 is not mind, dissociated irDm apace and time, Juet t)iia I 
Its deveiopment, past or future, is contained in it just as a ci 
contained in its algebraical formula. This nothing is an all. Thin 
puTictun without dimensions is a panctma lalieai. What ii the 
acorn bnt the oak which has lost its branches, its leaves, its tmnk, 
and its roots- — that is to my, all its apparatus, its forma, ib 
particularities — but which is still present in concentration, ii 
essence, in a force which contains the possibility of compld* 
revival ) 

This impoverishment, then, is only superficially a 
duction. To be reduced to those elements in one which are eUmal, 
is indeed to die, bnt not to be annihilated ; it ia simply to becavu 
inrtual i^in. 

aih Odoher 1380 (Oior«u).— A walk. Deep feeling and id- 
miration. Nature was so beautiful, so caressing, so poetical, « 
maternal. The sunlight, the leaves, the slcy, the bells, all mid to 
me, — ' Be of good strength and courage, poor bruised one. This it 
nature's kindly season ) here is for^tfulneaa, calm, and rest Fnnlf 
and troubles, anxieties and regrets, cares and wrongs, are but oM 
and the same burden. We make no distinctioua ; we comfort ill 
sorrows, we bring peace, and with ns is consolation, Salvation 
the weary, salvation to the afflicted, salvation to the sick, to siniuni 
to all that suffer in heart, in conscience, and in. body. We an the 
fountain of blessing ; drink and live I Ood maketh His si 
rise upon the just and upon the unjust There is nothing g 
ii^ in His munificence ; He doea not weigh His gifts like a moMJ- 
changer, or number them like a cashier. Come, — there is anon^ 
for aU 1 ' 

29iA October 1880 (Cenwa),— The ideal which a man profaw 
may itself be only a matter of appearance— a device for n ' 
his neighbour, or deluding himself. The individual is alwQi 
ready to claim for himself the merits of the badge nniier which Iw 
fights ; whereas, generally speaking, it is the contrary which happott 
The nobler the badge, the leas estimable ia the wearer of it Snek 
at least ia the presumption. It is extremely dangeroua to pn 
L oneself on any moral or religious specialty whatever, Tdl s 
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pique youTaelf upon, and I will tell you what you ara I 

But how are we to know what an individual is 1 Firat of all by 1 
his acta ; but by eomething else too— something which is only pep-M 
cdred by intuition. Soul judges soul by elective affinity, reachingfl 
tiiraugh and beyond both words and silence, looks and a 

The criterion is subjective, I allow, and liable to error ; but is. I 
the first place there ia no safer one, and in the next, the aocurncy ' 
of the judgment is in proportion to the moral culture of the judge. ^ 
Courage is an authori^ on courage, goodnesa on goodi 
UEflB on nobleness, loyalty on uprightness. Wo only truly know 
what we have, or what we have lost and regret, as, for exampl^ i 
childish innocence, virginal purity, or stainless honour. The truest J 
and best judge, then, ia Infinite Goodnesa, and next to it, the re-fl 
generated sumer or the saint, the man tried by experience o 
ea^ Naturally, the toudiBtone in us becomes finer and truer thftfl 
better we are. 

2d November 1880. — What impression has the story I have juat I 
nad made upon me 1 A mixed one. The im£^:ination gets no 
pleasure out of it, although the intellect ia amused. Why 1 Be- 
(anae the anttor'a mood ia one of incessant irony and psrdjlage. 
% Voltaircan tradition has been his guide — a great deal of wit . 
Uid satire, very little feeling, no simplicity. It ia a combinatioa ■ 
of qoalities which serves eminently well for satire, for journalism, I 
i&d for paper warfare of all kinds, but which ia much less auitable ^ 
to the novel or abort story, for cleverness is not poetry, and the 
novel is atill witliin the domain of poetry, although on the frontier, 
lie vogue discomfort aroused in one by these epigrammatic pro- 
JnctionB is due probably to a confusion of kinds. Ambiguity of 
rtyle keeps one in a perpetual state of tension and self-defence ; we 
ought not to be left in doubt whether the speaker is jesting or 
terious, mocking or tender. Moreover, banter is not humour, and 
never will be. I think, indeed, that the profeasional wit finds a 
■toEculty in being genuinely comic, for want of depth and dis- 
latereated feeling. To laugh at things and people is not really a. 
Joy ; it is at best bnt a cold pleasure. Buflfoouery is wholesomer, 
Wuae it ia a little more kindly, The reason why continuous 
■reasm repels ua is that it lacks two tilings — humanity and aerious- 
neas. Sarcaem impUoa pride, since it means patting oneself above 
others,^ — and levity, because conscience is allowed no vt 
bcdling it. In short, we read satirical books, but we only love and 
BJiiig to the books in which there is heart. 
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22d Novemher 1330. — How is ill-natiire to be met >^^^3 



I 



,e 1 First, by humility : when a man knoira hia 
neaaes, why Bhould he be angry with others for pointing them oat j 
No doubt it is not very amiable of them to do so, but still, tralh ii' 
on their side. Secondly, by reflection : after all we are what vt 
are, and if we have been thinking too much at ourselves, it is onl; 
an opinion to he modified ; the incivility of our neighbour leava 
oa what we were before. Above all, by pardon : there ia oulf tae 
way of not hating thoae who do Ub wrong, and that ia by lioiiig 
them good ; anger is beat ooaqnered by kindness. Sach a riclorj; 
over feeling may not indeed affect those who have wronged us, but 
it is a valuable piece of aelf-discipline. It ia vulgar to be vigrj 
one's own account ; we ought only to be angry for great am 
Besides, the poisoned dart can only be extracted &om the wocsd 
by the balm of a silent and thoughtful charity. Why do 
human malignity embitter us ! why should ingratitude, jealousy— 
perfidy even- — enrage us ) There is no end to reoriminstitin^ 
conipUints, or repriflals. The simplest plan is to blot everything 
oat. Anger, rancour, bitterness, trouble the soul. Every man ii 
a difipenser of justice ; but there ia one wrong that he is not bomu 
to punish — that of which he himself is the victim. Such a 
ia to be healed, not avenged. Pire purifit 

' Mon fime est comma nn feu ijui ddvore al parfui 
Ce qu'on Jette pour le tsmir.' 

27fA December 1880. — In an article I have just read, 
reproaches Strauss with being too negative, and with hai 
with Chriatianity. The object to be pursued, 
should be the freeing of religion from the mythological 
and the substitution of another point of view for the antiqiMt( 
dualifim of orthodoxy, — this other point of view to be the victw] 
over the world, produced by the eense of divine sonship. 

It is true that another question arisss : has not a religit 
has separated itself from special miracle, from local intelventioBS < 
the Buxwrnatural, and from mystery, lost its savour and its eflicaoy 
For the sake of satisfjiag a thinking and instructed pnhUc, is 
wise to sacrifice the infiucnce of religion over the moltitnd* 
Answer. A pious fiction is still a fiction. Truth bos the 
claim. It ia for the world to accommodate itself to truth, and nt 
via versd. Copernicus upset the astronomy of the Middle Ages,-' 
so much the worse for it ! The Eternal Gospel revolntioaix 
modem churches — what matter 1 When symbols become 
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psrent, tbey have no farttet binding force. We see in them a 
poem, an allegory, a metophor ; hut wa believe in them no longer, 

7g8, but atill a certain esotericism is inevitable, since critical, 
Kientific, and pLiloaophical culture is only attainable by a minority, 
Tlie new faith must have its Bj^mhola too. At present the effect it 
produces on pious tovUs ie a moi-e or lem profane one ; it baa a 
dioespectfal, incredulous, frivolous look, and it seems to free a man 
From traditional dogma at the cost of seriouBnesB of conscience. 
Hov are eenaitiveness of feeling, the sense of sin, the desire for 
liidon, the thirst for holiness, to he preserved among us, when the 
enorB which have served them so long for support and food have 
been eliminated I Is not illusion iadispensahle } is it not the 
divine process of education ? 

Perhaps the best way ia to draw a deep distinction between 
I iqiituon and belief, and between belief and science. The mind 
h diseema these diSerent degrees may allow itself imagination 
■ iaith, and still remain within the lines of progress. 

B8th December 1880. — There are two modes of classing the 
e know : the first is utUitarian — it starts &om ourselves, 
m frienda from our enemies, and distinguishes those who 
intipatlietic to us, those who are indifferent, those who can 
• harm us; the second ia disinterested — it classes men 
g to their intrinsic value, their own tonalities and defects, 
i from the feelings which they have for us, or we for them. 
■ Ify tendency is to the second kind of cinssification. I ap- 
J men leas by the special afiection which they show to me 
1 by their personal excellence, and 1 cannot confuse gratitude 
It is a happy thing for us when the two feelings 
Klu combined ; and nothing is more painful than to owe grati~ 
a where yet we can feel neither respect nor confidence. 

t very willing to believe in the permanence of acci- 
i. The generosity of a miser, the good-nature of an 
t, lliB gentleness of a passionate temperament, the tenderness 
i barren nature, the piety of a dull heart, the humility of an 
uble self-love, interest me as phenomena — nay, even touch me 
m t^e object of them, but they inspire me with very little 
aice. I foresee the end of them too clearly. Every exception 
) disappear and to return to the rule. All privilege is 
', and besides, I am less flattered than a: ' 
myself the object of a privilege. 
A man's primitive character may be covered o^ 
■lepoeita of culture and acquisition, — none the less is 
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to the surface yihen years have worn away all that ie 
ivlventitioua. I admit indeed the possibility of great moral criM 
which sometimes revolutionise tbe mul, but I dare not reckon m 
them. It ia a possibility — not a probability. In choomng aaa't 
friends we must choose those whose qualities are inborn, and Illicit 
virtues virtues of temperament. To lay the foundations of faend- 
abip on borrowed or added vixtnea is to build on an artificial soil; 
we nm too many risks by it. 

ExceptioiLg are enaiea, and we ought above all to distriut thcn< 
when they charm our vanity. To catch and fix a fickle heait ie i . 
task which tempts all women ; and a man finds something intan- 
cating in the tears of teademesB and joy which he alone bu hii. 
the power to draw from a proad woman. But attractions of tlui' 
kind are deceptive. Affinity of nature founded on worship of tht 
same ideal, and perfect in proportion to perfeotneas of soul, ia til' 
only affinity which is worth anything. True love is thatwhidii 
ennobles the personality, fortifies the heart, and sanctifies the eoffi-I 
k ence. And the being we love must not be mysterious and epluiu-! 
like, but clear and limpid as a diamond ; ao that adniiratian ani 
attachment may grow with knowledge. 

Jealousy is a terrible thing. It reaemblea love, only it 
cisely love's contrary. Instead of wishing for the welfare of tht 
object loved, it desires the dependence of that object upon itx^ 
and its own triumph. Love is the forgetfulneas of self ; jealoniy ' 
the most passionate form of egotism, the glorification of a despot^ 
electing, and vain ego, which can neither forget nor subordiniW 
itself. The contrast is perfect. 

Austerity in women is sometimes the accompaniment of s nnl 
power of loving. And when it is ao their attachment is aHoDg * 
death ; their fidelity as restating as the diamond ; they are hongi? 
for devotion and athirat for sacrifice. Their love ia a piety, thei? 
tenderness a religion, and they triple the energy of love by fffisi 
to it the sanctity of duty. 

To the Bpeclator over fifty, the world certainly presents > gWi 
deal that is new, but a great deal more which is only the old fat 
bished up — mere plagiarism and modification, rather than ameUot* 
tion. Almost everything is a copy of a copy, a reflection of I 
reflection, and the perfect being is as rare now as he ever wa 
Let us not complain of it ; it is the reason why (he world 
Humanity improves but slowly ; that iawhy history goes 
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progress tlie goad of Sira ? It BiciteB tLe torcli to bum j 



t progreHB tlie goad of Sira ? 
Madf away ; it hftBtans the approach of death. Societies which ( 
change rapidly only reach their final cataBtrophe the sooner. Children 
vho are too precocious never reach matority. Progress ahoold h 
the omnia of life, nut its substance. 

Man ia a passion which hringa a will into play, which works K 
intelligence, — and thua the o^ans which seem ti ' ' ' 
of intelligence, are in reality only the agents of passion. For all 
the commoner eorta of being, determinism is true : inward liberty 
BMta only as an exception and as the result of self-conquest. And 
even he who has tasted liberty is only free intermittently and by 
momeiitE. True liberty, then, is not a continuous state : it is not 
Ba indefeasible and invariable quality. We are free only so far as 
we are not dupea of onrselves, out pretexts, out instincts, our tem- 
pemnent We are freed by enetgy and the critical spirit — that ia 
to jay, by detachment of soul, by self-government. So that we are 
enslaved, but susceptible of freedom ; we are bound, but capable of 
shaking off our bonds. The soul is caged, hut it has power to 
flatter within its cage. 

Material resulte are but the tardy s^ of invisible activides. 
The bullet has started long before the noise of the report has reached, 
w. The decisive events of the world take place in the inteUect 

Sorrow is the most tremendous of all realities in the sensible' 
world, but the transfiguration of sorrow after the manner of Christ 
is a more beautiful solution of the problem than the extirpatii 
of sorrow, after the method of ^akyamouni 

Life should be a giving birth to the eoul, the development of a 
Ligher mode of reality, The animal must be humanised ; fiesh 
moat be made spirit ; physiological activity nmst be transmuted 
into intellect and conscience, into reason, justice, and generosity, as 
the torch is transmuted into life and warmth. The blind, greedy, 
selfish nature of man must put on beauty and nobleness. This - 
heavenly alchemy is what justifies our presence on the earth ; it is 
out mission and our glory. 

To renounce happiuess and think only of duty, to put conacie' 
in the place of feeling ; — thia voluntary martyrdom has its nobil 
The natural man in us flinches, but the better self submits. 
hope for justice in the world is a sign of sickly sensibility ; 
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must be able b) do witliout it, True manlinesa con«»ts in 
independeiice. Lei the world think what it will of ub, it it its cnra 
affair. If it will not give ns the place which ia lawfully ours nntil 
after our death, or perhaps not at all, it is but acting within its riglit 
It is oiiT businesH to behave as thoi^h our countiT were gntetd, 
an Aough the world were equitable, as though opinion were etev- 
■ightod, as though life were juat^ as though men were good. 

I Death itself may become matter of conBent, and therefore > 
moral act The animal expires ; man sorrendera hia soul to llit 
author of the souL 

[Willi the year 1881, beginning with the inontb of .lanuiry, wa wilei 
npon tlie lust period of Anilel'a illneaa. Although lie continued to Rtlen^ 
to bis profi^ssoriol dutisa, and never apoke of hia forebodinga, he k\t bin- 
self morttdly ill, as we sbatl see by the following extracts from the JoBniL 
Amiel wrata np U> the end, doing little else, however, towards the lul 
tban record the progress of his disease, and the proofs of intereat and 
tdndlinesB which he received. Alter weeks of suffsnng and pain a atsU of 
eitramo weakness gradually gained upon him. His last lines are dil*l 
the 29th April ; it was on the Iltb of May that be suconmbed, witbonli 
struggle, to the compliiated disesse from wliich he suffered. — S.} 

5th January 1881.-1 think I fear shame more than death. 

Tacitas said : Omnia termlUar pro dominatione. My tendency ii 

juBt the contrary. Even when it is Toluntory, dependence ii t 

burden to me. I should blush to find myself determined by intcnst, 

submitting to constraint, or becoming the slave of any will wbatevei 

To me vanity is slavery, self-love degrading, and utiliUrianieiu 

meanness, I detest the ambition which makes you the liege man of 

something or some one — I desire to he simply my own master, 

. If I had health I should he the freest man I know. Although 

I perhaps e. little hardness of heart would be desirable to make at 

I still more independent. 

Let me exaggerate nothing. My liberty is only negative. N* 
body has any hold over me, but many things have become impoanUt 
to me, and if I were so foolish as to wish for them, the limits of nj 
liberty would soon become apparent Therefore 1 take care nrt W 
I wish for them, and not to let my thoughts dwell on them. I only 
t desire what I am able for, and in this way I run my head afisiiul 
o wall, I cease even to he conscious of the boundaries which eucloM 
le. I take care to wish foe rather lera than is in my power, d>sl 
I may not even be reminded of the obstacles in my way. Realm' 
'a the safeguard of digni^. Let ua strip ourselves tf V 
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r not be stripped. He wlio has freely given up his life J 
in&jr look death in the face : wbut more can it take away fram i| 
lim 1 Do away with desire and practise charity — there yoa I 
liave the whole method of fiuddho, the whole secret of the great i 
Ediverance. . . , 

It is snowing, and my chest is trouhleeonie. So that I depend 
on Nature and on God, But I do not depend on human caprice ; 
this is the point to be insiBtcd on. It is true that my chemist niaj 
nmke a blunder and poison me, mj hanker may reduce me to , 
pauperiam, just aa an earthquake may destroy my honse without . J 
hops of redreaa. Absolute independence, therefore, ia a pun J 
ohimertt. But I do possees relative independence — that of the I 
Btdo wlio withdraws into the fortress of his will, and shuts the A 
galea behind him. 1 

' Jurons, excepte Dien, de n'avoir point de maltre.' I 

Ihli oath of old Qeneva remains my motto still. 1 

10ft January 1881. — To let oneself be troubled by the iU-»-ilI, 1 
Uie ingratitude, the indifference, of others, is a weakness to which J 
C un very much inclined. It ia painfid to me to be miannderstwid,. J 
ill judged. I am wanting in manly hardihood, and the heart in 1 
Ote is more vulnerable than it ought to be. It aeems to me, how- 1 
^r, that I have grown tougher in this respect than I used to he, 1 
the malignity of the world troubles me lees than it did. Is it the I 
:«ault of philosophy, or an effect of age, or simply caused by the 
aany proofs of respect and attachment that I have received ) These 
Voofi were just what were wanting to inspire me with some self- 
■eapeot. Otherwise I should have so easily believed in my own 
lollity and in the insignifl canoe of all my efforts. Success is neces- 
sry for the timid, praise is a moral stimulus, and admiration a 
bengthming elixir. We think we know ourselves, but as long aa 
n are ignorant of our comparative value, our place in the social 
isseasment, we do not know ourselves well enough. If we ore to 
ict with effect, we must count for something with our feUow-men j ' 
n mnst feel ourselves possessed of some weight and credit with J 
hem, so that oui effort may be rightly proportioned to the resist- ' 
nee which has to be overcome. As long as we despise opinion y/e__ 
xe without a s tandard by which To measure ourselves ; we do not 
aiow our relative power. I have despised opinion too much, while 
'<t I have been too sensitive to injustice. These two &ults have 
(Mt me dear. I longed for kindness, sympathy, and equity, but 
ay pride forbade me to ask for them, or to employ any address n 4 
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colculatioa to obtaiu Ihcm. ... I da nut thiiik I have been wrong 
altogether, for all through I have been in harmony with my best 
edi, but mj want of adaptability has worn me out, lo no purpose. 
Now, indeed, I am at peace within, but my career ia over, 
Btrength ia running out, and my life is near iU end. 

' II n'est plua tempa pour rieu excepts pour monrir.' 
This is why 1 con look at it all historically. 

23d Janifary 1881. — A tolerable night, but this moTning the 
cough hoa been frightful. — Beautiful weather, the windows ablaze 
with sunshine. With my feet on the fender 1 have just finislied 
the newspaper. 

At this moment I feel well, and it seems atrsnge to me that my 
doom sbonld be so near. life has no sense of kinship with death. 
Thi* is why, no doubt, a sort of mechanical instinctive hope ia for 
ever springing up afresh in as, troubling our reason, and casting; 
doubt on the verdict of science. All life is tenacious and persistant 
It is like the parrot in the fable, who, at the very moment when 
its neck is being wrung, still repeats with its last breath— 

' Cela, cela, ue sera ri«n.' 
The intellect puts the matter at its worst, but the animal pro- ■ 
tests. It will not believe in tbe evil till it comea. Oaght one to 
regret it ) Probably not. It is Nature's will that life should 
defend itself against death ; hope is only the love of life ; it ia an 
organic impulse which religion has taken, under its protection. 
Who knows 1 God may save us, may work a miracle. Besides, are 
we ever sure that tkere is no remedy 1 Uncertainty ia the refuge 
of hope. We reckon the doubtful among the chances in our favour. 
Mortal frailty clings to every snpporL How be angry with it for 
so doing 1 Even with all possible aids it hardly evei escapes deso- 
lation and distress. The supreme solution is, and always will be, 
I to see in neceasity the fatherly will of God, and so to submit our- 
selves and bear our cross bravely, as an offering to the Arbiter of 
human destiny. The soldier does not dispute the order given him : 
be obeys and dies without murmuring. If he waited to understand 
the nse of his sacrifice, where would hia snbmiBEion be J 
It occurred to rae this morning how little we know of each 
other's physical troubles ; even those nearest and dearest to us 
know nothing of our couTersations with the King of Terrora. 
I^ere are thoughts which brook no confidant ; there ore gTie& 
Irluch cannot be shared. Consideration for others even bid« iU' 
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conceal them. We dream alone, we suffer alone, we die alone, we 
inhabit the last resting-place alone. But there is nothing to pre- 
vent us ixom opening our solitude to God. And so what was an 
austere monologue becomes dialogue, reluctance becomes docility, 
renunciation passes into peace, and the sense of painful defeat is lost 
in the sense of recovered liberty. 

* Vouloir ce que Dieu veut est la seule science 
Qui nous met en repos.' 

None of us can escape the play of contrary impulse ; but as soon as 
the soul has once recognised the order of things, and submitted 
itself thereto, then all is welL 

' Comme un sage mourant puissions nous dire en paix : 
J'ai trop longtemps err6, cherch^ ; je me trompais : 
Tout est bien, men Dieu m*enveloppe. ' 

28th Janua/ry 1881. — A terrible night. For three or four hours 
I struggled against suffocation and looked death in the face. . . . 
It is clear that what awaits me is suffocation — asphyxia. I shall 
die by choking. 

I should not have chosen such a death ; but when there is no 
option, one must simply resign oneself and at once. . . . Spinoza 
expired in the presence of the doctor whom he had sent for. I 
must femiliarise myself with the idea of dying unexpectedly, some 
fine night, strangled by laryngitis. The last sigh of a patriarch 
surrounded by his kneeling fajnily is more beautiful : my fate 
indeed lacks beauty, grandeur, poetry ; but stoicism consists in re- 
nunciation. Abstine et sustine, 

I must remember besides that I have faithful friends ; it is 
better not to torment them. The last journey is only made more 
painful by scenes and lamentations : one word is worth all others — 
* Thy will, not mine, be done I ' Leibnitz was accompanied to the 
grave by his servant only. The loneliness of the deathbed and the 
tomb is not an evil. The great mystery cannot be shared. The 
dialogue between the soul and the King of Terrors needs no wit- 
nesses. It is the living who cling to the thought of last greetings. 
And, after all, no one knows exactly what is reserved for him. 
What will be will be. We have but to say, * Amen.' 

4ih February 1881. — It is a strange sensation that of laying one- 
self down to rest with the thought that perhaps one will never see 
the morrow. Yesterday I felt it strongly, and yet here I am. 

U 
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Humility ia mode easj by the seam of escesaive frailty, but it cut» 
I ftway all ambition. 

' Quitter \e loug uspoir el les raalvH [leiiaGes.' 

A long piece of work seema abaurd^one lives but from daj to 

When a man can no louger look forward ia imagination to five 
years, a year, a month, of free activity, — when he ia rednoed to 
counting the houra, and to seeing in the coming niglit the threat of 
aa unknown fate, — it is ploiik that he must give up art, science, 
and politics, and that he must ba content to hold converse with 
hiniaelf, the one possibility which ia hia till tke end. Inward 
soliloquy ifi the only resource of the condemaed man whose execu- 
tion is delayed. He withdrawa upon the faetnesses of conscience. 
Uie epiiitual force no longer radiates outwardly ; it ia consumed in 
Belf-atudy. Action is out off — only contemplation remains. He 
still writes to those who have claims upon him, but he bids fare- 
well to the public, and retreats into hiiuaelf. Like Che hare, lie 
cornea back to die in hia htm, and thia form ia his oonsciousnees, 
his intellect, — the journal, too, which has been the companion of 
his inner life. As long as he can bold a pen, ua long as he baa a 
moment of Bolitude, tliifi echo of hiniaelf still cJaimB hia meditation, 
still represents to him hia converse with his Ood. 

In all this, however, there ia nothing akin to Belf-eiamination : 
it ia not an act of contrition, or a cry for help, It is aimply an 
Amen of aubmisaion — ' My child, give me thy heart ! ' 

Renunciation and acquiescence are lees dllficult to me than ta 
others, for I desire nothing. I could only wish not to suffer, but 
Jesus on Gethsemane allowed himaelf to make the same prayer ; 
let us add to it the worda that he did ; ' Nevertheless, not my will, 
but thine, be done,' — and wait. 

. . . For many years past Ihe immanent God has been more real 
to me than the transcendent Ood, and the religion of Jacob has been 
more alien to me than that of Kant, or even Spinoza. The whole 
Semitic draraatu:^ has come to seem to me a work of the imagi' 
natioa Tlie apostolic documents have changed in value and mean- 
ing to my eyes. Belief and truth have become distinct to me with 

growing distinctness. Religious psychology has become a simple 
phenomenon, and haa lost its fixed and ahsolute value. The apolo- 

etica of Pascal, of Leibnitz, of Seeretan, are to me no more eon- 
incing than those of the middle agea, for they presuppose what ii 

ally in question, — a ravenled doctrine, a definite and unchange- 

ile Christianity, It seems to me that what renisiiis to me froin 
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all my studies is a new phenomenology of mind, an intuition of 
universal metamorphosis. All particular convictions, all definite 
principles, all clear-cut formulas and fixed ideas, are but prejudices, 
useful in practice, but still narrownesses of the mind. The abso- 
lute in detail is absurd and contradictory. All political, religious, 
aesthetic, or. literary parties are protuberances, misgrowths of 
thought Every special belief represents a stiflFening and thicken- 
ing of thought ; a stiffening, however, which is necessary in its time 
and place. Our monad, in its thinking capacity, overleaps the 
boundaries of time and space and of its own historical surrounding ; 
but in its individual capacity, and for purposes of action, it adapts 
itself to current illusions, and puts before itself a definite end. It 
is lawful to be man, but it is needful also to be a man, to be an in- 
dividual Our rdle is thus a double one. Only, the philosopher is 
specially authorised to develop the first rdle, which the vast majority 
of humankind neglects. 

*Ith February 1881. — Beautiful sunshine to-day. But I have 
scarcely spring enough left in me to notice it. Admiration, joy, 
presuppose a little relief horn. pain. Whereas my neck is tired 
with the weight of my head, and my heart is wearied with the 
weight of life ; — this is not the aesthetic state. 

I have been thinking over different things which I might have \ 
written. (But generally speaking we let what is most original and ^- , 
best in us be wasted. We reserve ourselves for a future which / 
neifirco^fis) Ommmorwir. 

14*^ February 1881. — Supposing that my weeks are numbered, 
what duties still remain to me to fulfil, that I may leave all in 
Older ? I must give every one his due ; justice, prudence, kind- 
ness must be satisfied ; the last memories must be sweet ones. Try 
to forget nothing useful, nor anybody who has a claim upon thee ! 

15^ Fehruamf 1881. — I have, very reluctantly, given up my 
lecture at the University, and sent for my doctor. On my 

chimney-piece are the flowers which has sent me. Letters 

from London, Paris, Lausanne, Neuch&tel. . . . They seem to me 
like wreaths thrown into a grave. 

Mentally I say farewell to all the distant friends whom I shall 
never see again. 

18*^ Fehruary 1881. — Misty weather. A fairly good night 
Still, the emaciation . goes on. That is to say, the vulture allows 
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me some respite, but he still hoyera over hia prey. The poesiWli^ 
of vesmning my offioinl work wema like a dream to me. 

Although joBt now the sense of ghoetly remotcneM from lift 
whicli I BO often have is absent, I feel myBalf a prisoner for good, 
a hopeless invalid. This vague iiitennediate state, which is neitliw 
death nor life, haa its sweetaeea, because if it implies renunoiatioii, 
still it allows of thought. It is a reverie without pain, peaceful 
and meditative. SuiTounded with affection and with book% I 
float down the stream of time, as once I glided over the Dnlch 
I canalB, amoothly and noiselesaly. It ia as though I were once more 
[ on board the TreckscKyie. Scarcely can one hear even the soft 
ripple of the water furrowed by the barge^ or the hoof of the tow- 
ing horse trotting along the sandy path. A journey under these 
conditions haa something fantastic in it. One is not sure whether 
one still exists, still belongs to earth. It is like the njano, Ac 
shadows, flitting through the twilight of the tmmto Ttgna, Eiial- 
ence has become fluid. From the standpoint of complete pereonrf 
renunciation I watch the passage of my impreasions, my dreams, 
thoughts, and memories. . . . It ia a mood of fixed oontemplatiofi 
akin to that which we attribute to the Seraphim. It takes no 
interest in the individual self, but only in the specimen mojui, 
the Bttmple of the general history of minil. Everjtlijng ia ia 
everything, and the consciousness examines what it has before it 
Nothing is either great or smalL The mind adopts all modts, uul 
everythiug is acceptable to it. lu this state its relations with tlw 
body, with the outer world, and with other individuals, Mo out el 
sight. Selhst-betmust^n becomes once more impersonal BewustMin, 
find before personality can be reacquired, pain, duty, and will nuu* 
be brought into action. 

Are these oscillations between the personal and the iaipeiwmWi 
between [Kintheism and theism, between Spinoza and LeibniU, V> 
he regretted ? No, for it is the one state which makes ns wnimow 
of the other. And as man ia capable of ranging the two donuim 
why should he mutilate himself 1 

Sid FArvary 1981.— The march of mind finds its typical ei- 
pression in astronomy — no pause, but no hurry ; orbits, cyclt*. 
energy, but at the same time harmony ; movement and yet ord«Tj 
everything hae its own weight and its relative weight, receives uw 
gives forth light Cannot this cosmic and divine energy betoW 
ours f Is the war of all against all, the preying of man upon nttB. 
" ' [■ type of balanced action 1 I shrink from believing 'A- 
leorists imagine that the phase of selfish brutnlity is tiK 
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last phase of alL They must be wrong. Justice will prevail, and 
justice is not selfishness. Independence of inteUect> combined with 
goodness of heart, will be the agents of a result, which will be the 
compromise required. 

let Ma/rch 1881. — I have just been glancing over the affairs of 
the world in the newspaper. What a Babel it is ! But it is very 
pleasant to be able to make the tour of the planet and review the 
human race in an hour. It gives one a sense of ubiquity. A news- 
paper in the twentieth century will be composed of eight or ten 
daily bulletins — political, religious, scientific, literary, artistic, 
commercial, meteorological, military, economical, social, legal, and 
financial ; and will be divided into two parts only — Urbs and OrUs. 
The need of totalising, of simplifying, will bring about the general 
use of such graphic methods as permit of series and comparisons. 
We shall end by feeling the pulse of the race and the globe as easily 
as that of a sick man, and we shall count the palpitations of the 
universal life, just as we shall hear the grass growing, or the sun- 
spots clashing, and catch the first stirrings of volcanic disturbances. 
Activity will become consciousness ; the earth will see herself. 
Then will be the time for her to blush for her disorders, her hide- 
ousness, her misery, her crime — and to throw herseK at last with 
energy and perseverance into the pursuit of justice. When human- i 
ity has cut its wisdom-teeth, then perhaps it will have the grace to /* 
reform itself, and the will to attempt a systematic reduction of the 
share of the evil in the world. The Weltgeist will pass from the 
state of instinct to the moral state. War, hatred, selfishness, fraud, . 
the right of the stronger, will be held to be old-world barbarisms, ' 
mere diseases of growth. The pretences of modem civilisation will 
be replaced by real virtues. Men will be brothers, peoples will be • 
friends, races will sympathise one with another, and mankind will 
draw from love a principle of emulation, of invention, and of zeal, 
as powerful as any furnished by the vulgar stimulant of interest. 
This millennium — wiU it ever be ? It is at least an act of piety to 
believe in it. 

l^th March 1881. — I have finished M^rim^e's letters to Panizzi. 
M4rim4e died of the disease which torments me — ^ Je tousse^ et 
f^touffe* Bronchitis and asthma, whence defective assimilation, 
and finally exhaustion. He, too, tried arsenic, wintering at Cannes, 
compressed air. All was useless. Suffocation and inanition carried 
off the author of Golowba, Hie tua res agitur. The gray, heavy 
sky is of the same colour as my thoughts. And yet the irrevocable 
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has its own eweetneas and BtirGnity. the fluctuatic 
the unceitaiutieB of desire, the leapa and hounds of ]iope, give plan 
to traaquil resignation. One feels ae though one were alreod; 
heyond the grave. It is tiig very week, too, I remember, that nq 
comer of ground in tJie Oaaie is to he bought Everything drswi 
towards the end. Festinat ad evenlwn. 

lB(/i MareK 1881. — 'CheJoumalia full of details of the hombl 
aifair at Petersburg. How clear it is that such cataatrophes as thil 
in which the innocent suffer, are the product of a long accumnlatiol 
of iniquities. Historical justice is, generally speaking, tarfy — sd 
tardy that it becomes unjust. The Providential theory is really 
basei! on human solidarity. Louis XVI. pays for Louis XV.,— ; 
Alexander II. for Nicholas. We expiate the sins of onr father^ 
and our grandchildren will be punished for ours, A double in 
justice ! cries the individuaL Aid he is right if the individni " 
principle is true. But is it true 1 That is the point. It se 
as though the individual part of each man's destiny were bnt 
section of that destiny. Morally we are responsible for what m 
ouTselveB have willed, but socially, our happiness and unhappint 
depend on causes outside our wilL Religion answers — ' Mystery, 
obecnrity, aubmiaBion, faith. Do your duty j leave the rest U 
God I' 

I6th March 1881. — A wretched night A melancholy 
. . , The two stand-bys of the doctor, digitalis and bromide, 
to have lost their power over me. Wearily and painfully 1 1 
the tedious progress of my own decay. What efforts ta keep <at- 
self from dying ! I am worn out with the struggle. 

Useless and incessant struggle is a humiliation to one's 
hood. The lion Anda the gnat the most intolerable of his too- 
The natural man teels the same. But the spiritual man unat 
learn the lesson of gentleness and long- suffering The ineritsbto 
is the will of God. We might have preferred something els^ but 
it is our business to accept the lot assigned us. ... " 
only is necessary — - 

' Garde en mon cisur la foi dans tn volontf suntt^ 
Et de moi lais, Dieu, tout ce que tu voiidrai<.* 

Later, — One of my students haa just brought me a eympathelii 
message from my dass. My slater sends rae a pot of SKaleat, li^ 

■a and buds ; sends rosea and violets : every one 

t, which proves that I am ill 
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19^ March 1881. — Distaste — discouragement My heart is 
growing cold. And yet what affectionate care, what tenderness, 
surrounds me ! . . . But without health, what can one do with all 
the rest ? What is the good of it all to me ? What was the good 
of Job*s trials ? They ripened his patience ; they exercised his 
submission. 

Come, let me forget myself, let me shake off this melancholy, 
this wearinesa Let me IJiink, not of all that is lost, but of sdl 
tihat I might still lose. I will reckon up my privileges ; I will try 
to be worthy of my blessings. 

%\8t March 1881. — This invalid life is too Epicurean. For 
five or six weeks now I have done nothing else but wait, nurse 
myself, and amuse myself, and how weary one gets of it ! What 
I want is work. It is work which gives flavour to life. Mere 
•existence without object and without effort is a poor thing. Idle- 
ness leads to languor, and languor to disgust Besides, here is the 
spring again, the season of vague desires, of dull discomforts, of dim 
aspirations, of sighs without a cause. We dream wide-awake. We 
search darkly for we know not what ; invoking the while some- 
thing which has no name, unless it be happiness or death. 

28^A March 1881. — I cannot work ; I find it difficult to exist 

One may be glad to let one's friends spoil one for a few months ; 

it is an experience which is good for us all ; but afterwards ? 

How much better to make room for the living, the active, the 

productive. 

* Tircis, voici le temps de prendre sa retraite.' 

Is it that I care so much to go on living ? I think not It is 
health that I long for — freedom from suffering. And this desire 
heing vain, I can find no savour in anything else. — Satiety. 
Lassitude. Eenunciation. Abdication. 'In your patience possess 
ye your souls** 

\Oth April 1881 (Sunday), — Visit to . She read over to 

me letters of 1844 to 1846 — letters of mine. So much promise to 
end in so meagre a result I What creatures we are ! I shall end 
hke the Bhine, lost among the sands, and the hour is close by 
when my thread of water will have disappeared. 

Afterwards I had a little walk in the simset. There was an 
effect of scattered rays and stormy clouds ; a green haze envelops 
all the trees — 
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' Et tout renalt, et d^jk Paabepine 
A YU TabeiUe accourir k ses fleon,' 

— but to me it all seems strange alieadj. 

Later. — Wliat dupes we are of our own desires! . . . Destiny 
has two ways of crushing us — by refusing our wishes and by 
fulfilling them. But he who only wills what GkxL wills escapes 
both catastrophes. ' All things work together for his good.' 

lAth April 1881. — ^Frightful night ; the fourteenth running, in 
which I have been consumed by sleeplessness. . . . 

161h April 1881. — To-morrow is Good Friday, the festival of 
pain. I know what it is to spend days of anguish and nights of 
agony. Let me bear my cross humbly. ... I have no more future. 
My duty is to satisfy the claims of the present, and to leave every- 
thing in order. Let me try to end well, seeing that to undertake 
and even to continue, are closed to me. 

19^^ April 1881. — A terrible sense of oppression. My flesh 
and my heart fail me. 

' Que vivre est difficile, d mon cobqi fkHgai I ' 



APPENDIX 



The following short but yalnable criticism of Amiers philosophical 
thought, in its more technical aspects, has been sent me, at my request, 
by a Mend well qualified to speak in the matter. — M. A. W. 

So far as can oe judged from the published fragments of the Diary, 
Amiel was not an adherent of any philosophical system. Ideas, however, 
which, for brevity's sake, may be called Hegelian, but which may have 
been derived fropi the most various sources, were constantly at his com- 
niand as means of criticism and as aids to imagination ; and where these 
ideas touched him nearly, as in all matters affecting the religious life, he 
loade them his own and founded his life upon them. One remark at 
least on aesthetics — an analysis of the pleasure produced by so-called 
imitative art — a distinction between character and disposition, directed 
*gainst Schopenhauer's view that character is invariable ; a doctrine of 
moral freedom in the same key as that distinction, treating moral freedom 
u not innate, but acquired ; and above all, an ardent conviction of the 
essential truth of the true* Christian religion, and a conception of 'im- 
manence ' akin, as Amiel expressly says, ^ the religion of Spinoza ; — all 
these ideas and beliefs reveal an sesthetio, a psychology of morals, and a 
theology drawn in essentials from the spiritual philosophy of which we 
may take Hegel as the representative. ' Hegel lib^re tout autrement la 
pens^,* he says in criticism^ Havet's Originea du ChristiaTtisme ; and in 
the first consciousness of failmg health (in 1876) he recurred with pleasure 
to a Hegelian conception that seemed to invest the intellectual life' with 
])ecaliar dimity and interest. 

But Amiel was always repelled by what he considered the Spinozistic 
*nd Hegelian tendency to replace relmon by philosophy. The amor 
ifUeUeetuaZis can never, he says, take the place of 'amour moral.' He 
^ues He^lian and Intellectualist as equivalent terms. Goethe, again, is 
'Spinozist to the core,' or ' un Grec du bon temps.' Even Schleiermacher. 
of whose Monologues he speaks with enthusiastic admiration, 'hardly 
mentions the existence of evil.' The capital fact is not metaphysical, but 
fnoral j not even Immanence, but Sin, The neo-Hegelians appeal to the 
intelligence, not to the will, and so ' Ruge et Feuerbach ne peuvent sauver 
iTiumanit^.' 

Amiel had a strong sympathy with mysticism. He quotes from 
*npopean mystics, and recurs frequently to Oriental ideas, especially to 

* Cf. 'Quand le christianisme sera mort, la religion de Jesus pourra 
•urrivre.' 
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NOTES 

[A/eio of ihefolloioing notes are translated from the French edition of 

the Joitmal,] 

1. P. 2. — ^Amiel left Geneva for Paris and Berlin in April 1843, the 
preceding year, 1841-42, having been spent in Italy and Sicily. 

2. P. 4. — ^Angelus Silesius, otherwise Johannes Scheffler, the German 
Beventeenth-centnry hymn- writer, whose tender and mystical verses have 
been popularised in England by Miss Winkworth*s translations la the 
Lyra Gfermanica, 

3. P. 8. — Of these Marheineke, Neander, and Lachmann had been 
lecturing at Berlin during Amiel's residence there. The Danish drama- 
tic poet Oelenschlager and the Swedish writer Tegner were among the 
Scandinavian men of letters with whom he made acquaintance during his 
tour in Sweden and Denmark in 1845. He probably came across the 
Swedish historian Geijer on the same occasion. Schelling and Alexander 
yon Humboldt, mentioned a little lower down, were also still holding sway 
at Berlin when he was a student. There is an interesting description in 
one of his articles on Berlin, published in the Bihlioth^que Uhiverselle de 
OenhXy of a University ceremonial there in or about 1847, and of the effect 
produced on the student's young imagination by the sight of half the 
leaders of European research gathered into a single room. He saw 
Schlosser, the veteran historian, at Heidelberg at the end of 1843. 

4. P. 10.— Arnold Ruge, bom in 1803, died at Brighton in 1880, 
principal editor of the Hallisehey afterwards the Deutsche Jahrhiicher 
(1838-43), in which Strauss, Bruno Bauer, and Louis Feuerbach wrote. 
He was a member of the Parliament of Frankfort. 

5. P. 17. — Compare Clough's lines — 

* Where are the great, whom thou would'st wish to praise thee ? 
Where are the pure, whom thou would'st choose to love thee ! 
Where are the brave, to stand supreme above thee, 
Whose high commands would cheer, whose chidings raise thee ? 
Seek, seeker, in thyself ; submit to find 
In the stones, bread, and life in the blank mind.' 

6. P. 20. — Christian Frederick Erause, died 1832, Hegel's younger 
contemporary, and the author of a system which he called ^n«n^Aetsm, — 
Amiel alludes to it later on. 
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7. P. 21.— A village noar Geueva, 

8, P. 23.— Thfl BUitsioQfl in this paaaige are to Tdpffer's best knom 
books, — Li Preibytire and Za Sibliol&qfie rfs man Ondt, that airj 
chronicle of a bandred romantic or viraciooa DothingB wliich baa tltf 
yollng student JqIcb for its centre. 

a. P. 24.— Jacob'^lTs^eCellerier.PrafeBaorafThaologyatthaAcidon; 
of Geneva, and son of the pastor of Satigny menHoned ' "-■--» 
Stael'a V AUfrmagT£. 



11. P. 61. — Also It village in the naighbonrhood of Geneva. 

12. P. 72. — The well-known Geuevese preacher and writer, Einut 
NuTille, the son of a Genevese pastor, was bom in 181 S, became PrafbsBot 
at the Auadcmy of Geneva in 1844, loat his post after the KevoIntioD >A 
18ie, and, BiCBpt for a short intarval in 1860, has aince than held no 
official poaitian. His ooarses of theological lectures, delivered at intemli' 
from 185S onwards, were an extraordioaiy saccess. Tbey iters at fitt 
confined to men only, and au audience of 2000 persaos sometimes assemtilsl 
to bear them. To literature be iamainl; known as the editor of Maiaedt 
Biran'e Journal. 

13. P. 77. — JoHoph Gierres, a German mjstic and disciple of Sclellina 
He published, amoog other worlu, XylhmgeschifAie tier AsiaiiaAai Wm, 
and ChrMiche Myslik, 

14. P, S4. — The following passage from Sainte-Beuve may be td^ea 
asttkindoEanawor by anticipation to this accusation, which Amielhtiip 
more than once in the courae of the Journal :— 

' Touts Datiou livree i elle-mSms et ^ son propre geiue se fait une oiliiiu 
litt^aire qui j est confomifl. La France ea son bean temps a eu la aaah 
qui ne ressemble ni ^ celle de 1'AllomagDH nl i celle de sea autrei voi^ns ;— nil 
;ieu plus snperflcielle, dira-t-on ; — je ne le crois pas : mais pln« viva, ndu 
charg^ d'eruditiaii, moins tbforique et systftuatigae, plus toa&taU au mhU- 
ment Imm^diat du gollt Un jteu de chagjie ehoie et rien dt Ventemiie, i b 
FranpiUe : tolls dtait la devlao de Montaigne et telle eat anssi la deviw di 1^ 
critique iianijaiaB. Nous ne BOnimea pas lynOt&iQuet, comme diiaient '' 
AUemandn ; le mot m^me n'eat pas franfais. L'imagination ds d&tail I 
sulSt. Montaigne, La Fontaine, Madame de S^vigne, sont volootien 
hvrei de chevet." 

Tlie French critic then goes on to give a rapid sketch of the anthon . 
the books, 'qui ont pen a, pen formS comme notre rh^torique.' Frsoct 
criticiam of the old characteristic kind rests ultimately upon the miaiiH 
and delicate knowledeo of a few Greek and Latin classics. AmaoH 
Boileau, FbdhIoq, Eollin, Eacine fih, Voltaire, La Harpe, MftrmoolJ 
Delille, Foutanea, and Obateauhriand in one aspect, are the tyjucal nana 
of this tradition, the creators and maintainers of thia common I 
foods, this "sorte de circulation oourantu i I'naage des gens instnriti 
"vonemafaiblesse: nous sommea devenua bien pins forts i^na la ditai ' 

a Erudite, maia j'auraja nn £temel regret pour cette moyenne et 
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libre habitude litt^rairo qui laissait k I'imagination tout son espace et k 
I'esprit tout son jeu ; qui formait une atmosphere saine et facile oh. le 
talent respirait et se mouvait k son gr6 : cette atoiosph^re-lk, je ne la trouve 
plus, et je la regrette.' — {Chaieau-briand et son Groupe LUUraire, vol. i. p. 
811.) 

The followingj^en^^ of La Bruv^re applies to the second half of Amiel's 
criticism of the French mind : * If you wish to trayel in the Inferno or the 
Paradiso you must take other guides, ' etc. — 

' Un homme n6 Chretien et Fran9oi8 se trouve contraint dans la satyre ; 
les grands sigets lui sont d^fendus, il les entame quelquefois, et se d^toume 
ensnite sur de petites choses qu'il reUve par la beauts de son g^nie et de son 
style.' — {Lea Carcusth^, etc., ^Des Ouvrages de VJSsprit,') 

15. P. 100. — The Youache is the hill which bounds the horizon of 
Geneva to the south-west. 

16. P. 102. — ^The saying of Pascal's alluded to is in the Pens^, Art. 
XL No. 10 : * A mesure qtr on a plus d'esprit on trouve qu'il y a plus 
d'hommes originauz. Les gens du commun ne trouvent pas de diffiSrence 
entreles hommes.' 

17. P. 126. — *I>ie Matter* — an allusion to a strange and enigmatical, 
bat very efifective, conception in Faust (Part II. Act I. Scene v. ) jSu Mutter 
aie the prototypes, the abstract forms, the generative ideas, of thines. 
'Sie sehn dich nicht, denn Schemen sehn sie nur.' Goethe borrowed tne 
term from a passage of Plutarch's, but he has made the idea half Platonic, 
lialf legendary. Amiel, however, seems rather to have in his mind 
fansf 8 speech in Scene vii. than the speech of Mephistopheles in Scene v. — 

' In eurem Namen, Mutter, die ihr thront 
Im Granzenlosen, ewig einsam wohnt, 
Und doch gesellig ! Euer Bikupt umschweben 
Des Lebens Bilder, regsam, ohne Leben. 
Was einmal war, in allem Glanz und Schein, 
Es regt sich dort ; denn es will ewig sein. 
Und ihr vertheilt es, allgewaltige Machte, 
Zum Zelt des Tages, zum Grewolb' der Nachte.' 

18. P. 128. — Weissenstein is a high point in the Jura, above Solenre. 

19. P. 131. — Edouard ClaparMe, a Genevese naturalist, bom 1832, 
died 1871. 

20. P. 184. — iVbc« efo G'awMi«^=*repas trissomptueux.' — Littr6. The 
illusion, of course, is to Don Quixote, Part II. cap. zx. — * Donde se cuentan 
(as bodas de Camacho el rico, con el suceso de Basilio el pobre. ' 

21. P. 188. — The quotation is from Quinet's Ahasv^rus (first published 
1833), that strange WeU-gedicht, which the author himself described as 
lliiiBrtoire du monde, de Dieu dans le monde, et enfin du doute dans le 
aonde/ and which, with Faust, probably suggested the unfinished but in 
aany ways brilliant performance of the young Spaniard, Espronceda, — El 
Tiablo Mv/ndo, 

22- P. 144. — H Penseroso^ po^sies-maximes par H. F. Amiel : Geneve, 
358. This little book, which contains 133 maxims, several of which are 
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qnoted in the Jarunat Intimt, ia[iiefacB(l by a motto translntcd from Sliallej- 
' Ce n'est pas U science mii nous munque, k nons modemes ; aous I'&Tai 
Bur[ilioudB.mment. . . . Maia cs que nouBavonE abaorbe uoas absorbe. . . 
Ce qui Dona inaiiqa« c'est la podaie de la vie.' 

23. r. 14S.— Charles Sccr^tan, a Lausanne professor, the Ixieiid of Tiuet, 
burn 1819. He published Lefiyru but la Fhilosopkiede Ltibniis, Fhiloiigihil 
de la LiberU, La Eaistm et le Chrislianimie, etc. 

2i. P. 153,— ttionne Vaoherot, a French philosophical writer, who owed 
his fiiBt Buocesaea in life to the friendship of Conirin, and was later brought 
verj much into notice by his eontroreray with tha Abhe Gratiy, by ths 
proseention brou^t against him in conaequBnca aC his book, La DiituxratU 
(1859), and by his rejection at the hauda of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences in 18S5, for the same kijid of reasons which had brou^l 
about the oxcloeion of Litttd in the preoeding year. In 1S6S, howerer, bt 
became a member of the Institute in naecession to Cousin. A Liberal 



La Rdigion, which discusses the pqycht- 



26. P. 165. — At this period the controversy between the orthodn 
party and ' Liberal Christianity ' was at its h(<ight, both in Oenera uA 
throughout Switzerland. 

28. P. 156. — Quatavo-Adolpho Him, a Fronoh phjsidHt, bom nsu 
Colmar, 1815, haoamaaCorroapocdingMeBherof theAcademyof SciMcei 
in ISBT. The book of his to which Amiel refers is no donbt Owj^wus 
p\ilawplaquei et mitaphysigua de la IheTmodyruimigiie, Ana^ dAw* 
laire de iVniiW) (1809). 

27. P. 168 The name of M. Albert E^ville, the French PcotesLul 

theologian, is more or less familiar in England, espectalh' since hisdelimlT 
of the Eibbert Lectures in 1684. Athanase Cogaeret, bom 1E20, dim 
1876, the well-known champion of Liberal ideas in the French Protoslurt 
Church, was suspended from his pastoral functions by the Consiatorj oi 
Paris, on acconat of his review of M. Benan's Vie de Jigiu in ISH 
Ferdinand- Edouard Boisson, a Liberal Protestant, originally a profeesorlt 
Ijausanne, was raised to tbs important functions of Director of PriauiT 
Instruction LyM. Ferry in 1879. He waa denounced by Biahop Dnpanloon 
in the National Aaaembly of 1871, as the autbor of oerlMn LibenJ 
pamphlets on the dangers connected with Scripture-teaching in schooht 
and, forthetime, losthisemploymentundertheMiniatryofl" 

23. P. tB4.— This is one of the passages which ronaea U. 

wonder. 'Voilk la grande difference,' he writes, 'entra \'i 

catholiqne et I'Sducabon protestanta. Ceux qoi comme moi ont nfl 
UDB Mucation catholiqne en ont gard£ de profonds veatiges. Ulii Mt 
veatigBs ne sont pas des dogmea, ce soot dea reves. Une fois m gitti 
ridean de drap d'or, barioU de aoie, d'indienne et de calicot, pat leqndll 
catholicisaiB nous masqne la vue du monde, une fois, dis-je ea liil) 
d^irS, on voit I'univers en sa splendenr inSnie, la nature en sB huitt 
pleine majeste. Le protestnnt le plus libre garde souvent qnelqne oil 
1 triata, nn fond d'nnst^rit^ intellectuelle anulogue au pcssimieme slaiW 
[Jounud dee Dibals, Septsmber 30, 1884. ) 
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One is reminded of Mr. Morley's criticism of Emerson. Emerson, he 
points out, has almost nothing to say of death, and ' little to say of that 
horrid burden and impediment on the soul which the churches call sin, 
and which, by whatever name we call it, is a very real catastrophe in the 
moral nature of man ; — the courses of nature, and the prodigious injustices 
of man in society affect him with neither horror nor awe. He will see no 
monster if he can help it.' 

Here, then, we have the eternal difference between the two orders of 
temperament-^the men whose overflowing energy forbids them to realise 
the ever-recurring defeat of the human spirit at the hands of circumstance, 
like Benan and Emerson, and the men for whom ' horror and awe ' are 
interwoven with experience, like AmieL 

29. P. 185. — Mably, the Abb6 Mably, 1709-85, one of the precursors of 
the Revolution, the professor of a cultivated and classical communism 
based on a study of antiquity, which Babeuf, and others like him, in 
the following generation, translated into practical experiment. 'Caius 
Gracchus ' Babeuf, born 1764, and guillotined in 1797 for a conspiracy 
against the Directory, is sometimes called the first French Socialist. Per- 
l^ps Socialist doctrines, properly so called, may be said to make their first 
entry into the region of popular debate and practical agitation with his 
Uanifeste des £gaiix, issued April 1796. 

30. P. 188. — '"Persifflez les pharisaismes, mais parlez droit aux 
honn^tes gens " me dit Amiel, avec une certaine aigreur. Mon Dieu, (]^ue les 
hoimStes gens sont souvent exposes a 6tre des pharisiens sans le savoir 1* — 
(H. Renan's article, already quoted.) 

81. P. lS9.—Folyeticte, Act. V. Scene v. 

' Mon 6poux en mourant m'a laiss^ ses lumi^es ; 
Son sang dont tes bourreaux viennent de me couvrir 
M'a dessill^ les yeux et me les vient d'ouvrir. 
Je vols, je sais, je crois * 

82. P. 193. — A Synod of the Reformed Churches of France was then 
occupied in determining the constituent conditions of Protestant belief. 

83. P. 197. — Louise Siefert, a modem French poetess, died 1879. In 
addition to Les Stolqties, she published L* Annie R^piiblicaine, Paris, 1869, 
«nd other works. 

34. P. 199. — 'We all believe in duty,' says M. Renan, 'and in the 
triumph of righteousness ; ' but it is possible notwithstanding, ' que tout 
le contraire soit vrai — et ^ue le monde ne soit qu'une amusante faerie 
dont aucun dieu ne se soucie. II faut done nous arranger de mani^re k 
oeque, dans le cas oh le seconde hypothese seiait la vraie, nous n'ayons pas 
6te trop dupes.' 

This strain of remark, which is developed at considerable length, is 
meant as a criticism of Amiel's want of sensitiveness to the irony of niings. 
Bot in reality, as the passage in the text shows, M. Renan is only express- 
ing a feeling with which Amiel was just as familiar as his critic. Only he 
bdelivered from this last doubt of all by his habitual seriousness ; by that 
lense of 'horror and awe' which M. Renan puts away from him. Con- 
leience saves him 'from the sorceries of Mai'a.' 
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35. P. 211.— Ernest Harot, bom 1S13, a distinguUhod French scb«l 
and professor. He became Professor of Latin Omtory at the Collegs 
(Vaoce in 18SS, and a Member of the Institute in Januai? 1B80. i 
admirable edition of fha l^tnuieii de Pascalia well known. Lt Ckrii^ianir, 
tl an Originta, an important book, in four volumes, na£ developed fcom 
aeries dC articles lu the Jteliie dea deux Momlan, and the Smut Ctmta 



37. P. 226. — Compare this paragraph &om the Fensdes of a nev vrit 
M. Joseph Rouz, a country cui^, llviuf; in a remote port or the 1 
Limtntnii, whose thoughts have been edited and published thia jem 
M. Panl Mori^ton (Paris ; Alphonse Lemerre) — 

' Le verbe iie sonffte et ne oomiBit que la volonte qui le dompte, 
n'omporte loin sxls y&rU que I'intelligeiice qui lui menage avec emp 
I'^pcron et le Ihiia,' 

38. P. 232.— XimeD^s Doudan, bom in 1800, died 1872, the brtllil 
friend and tutor of the De Bioglie family, whose conTeisatum woaso 
sought after in life, and whoso lettara have been so eagerly read in B 
ainoe his death. Compare H. SchereT's two articlos an Doudan's i 
and Pensies in his lost published Tolume of essnya. 

30. P. 214.— Compare La Braj^re— 

'£ntre toates lea ilifferuit«9 eipi'eaaions qui peuTent rendre mie B 

aoa ponB^es il n'y on a qu'uno qui soil la bonne ; on no la rencon 
tonjouTB en parlant ou en icrivant : il est vray mSanmoins qn'sUe eiiste, 
tout ce qui ne Test point ent foible, et ne mtlafoit point un bomme d'es 
qui vent se faire entendre. ' 

40. P. 248. — Amiel's eiproasion is Za Fanuurteta, &n old namererii 
which nowadays desctibea the younger sohool of Fronoh poetry repreaei 
by such namea as Tbeophile Gautier, Leconte do Lisle, Theodore da i 
nlle, and Baudelaire. The modem use of the word dates ftom 
publication of Le Famaise CmUemjiorain (Lemerre, 186ti), 

41. P. 266. — Tictor de Laprode, horn 1S12, fiist a disciple &nd imit) 
of Edgar Quinet, then the friend of LamartinB, Lamennaia, George a« 
Tictor Hugo ; admitted to the Academy in 1857 in succession to Alb 
deMasaet. He wrote Parfuvii de Madeleine, 18S6; Odes el Fotmti, '""^ 
Poimes Evangiliquet, ISGS ; Idyllea HiroigTiee, 18GS, etc. etc 

42. P. 370. —Madame Heckor da Sausaure ^ 
famouB geologist, Do Sausaure ; she mnrried a nephev of Jac^ue 
and waa therefore cousin by marriage of Madame de StaeL She is on 
supposed to be the original of Madame de Cerlibe in Dtlphine, 4nd I 
Soltce suT It Caradire et lea Serifs dt Mdmc dt Stail, prefixed to I 
aotboritative edition of Madame de Stael's collected works, ia bj i 
Pbilantbropy and edu{:ution were her two midn interests, bnt she hid i 
a very large amDcnt of general literary cnltiratian, ns was proved by I 
translation of Sehlogers Lectures on Itramalic Lileraiwr, 
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About's satire and irony, 134. 
Absolnte, Andel's craving for the, 43. 

conception of the, 215, 230. 
Absolntisnij 170. 
Accident, philosophy of, 63, 64. 

and Rt>vidence, 137. 
Ackermann, poems of Madame, 214. 
Acorn and oak, 280. 
Action, Amiers cross, 81. 

= concrete thought, 4. 

how to recover courage for, 31. 

requisites for, 269. 
Activity of the Western Nations, 

unholy, 264. 
Adoration and consolation essential in 

religion, 80. 
Advice, giving, 191. 
.^ischylns's Prometheus and Eumeni- 

des, 200. 
Affected poets, 248. 
Affirmation and examination, 194. 
Age, loss of respect for, 103. 

the servitude of, 160« 
Alcibiades, 233. 
Algebra v, life, 182. 
All or nothing, 216. 
Alps, the, 43, 129, 173. 
Ambition, Amiel's horror of, Z^, 229. 

moral, 166. 
Americans, the, 264. 
Amusement and instruction, 269. 
Analysis, extreme, 83. 

kills spontaneity, 264. 

of self, Amiel's, 126. 

woman's dislike of, 136. 
Analytic minds, 131. 
Anger, conquest of, 282. 
Animab'ty, the laws of, 236. 
Animals, treatment of, 123. 



Annihilation of Buddha, 162. 

Anonymous souls, 166. 

Ant V. swallow, 64. 

A priori speculations, 194. 

Arcadia, an expedition into, 220. 

Aristotle, 230. 

Art, decadence of, 141. 

grand and simple, 249. 

and imagination, 263. 

reveals Nature, 83. 
Ascension Day, 260. 
Atala And JienS, Chateaubriand's, 66, 

67. 
Atheism, effects of, 234. 
Atomism, philosophy of, 103. 
Attna, 267. 
Augustine and Lucian contrasted, 

236. 
Authority v. liberty, 166. 
Autumn, melancholy of, 218. 

of Ufe, 144. 

twofold, 100. 
Azote, woman the social, 200. 

Babble, ignorant, 247. 

Bach's prelude, 40. 

Bacon on religion, 113. 

Bahnsen's pessimism, 190. 

Balzac, 182. 

Bannidre Bleue, la, 266. 

Banter not humour, 281. 

Barbarism, possible triumph of, 104. 

Basle, 176. 

Bayle and Saint Simon, 161. 

Beauty, female, 136. 

V. goodness, 236. 

and pathos, 68, 69. 

and ugliness, 190. 

universal in Paradise, 104. 
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of 


Oherbuliei, 139. 


matWr, lOS. 










on obivalry, etc, 70, 98. 
Cherry traea and lilaea, 2. 


jkpqljiovcii ana luozari coniroelu 


' ■ 


and non-being, 2111. 




Childhooa, Amiel's second, 08. 


Bemiger, 162. 




bleaaings of, 133. 


Berltelej, 21. 




first conversations oi; 24. 


Berlioi, Romeo and Jidid, 'HI. 










Children, 68. 






Chivalry, CherbuUei on, 70. 


Biran'e Jonrnal, 62, fl3. 






Birds ID bad weatber, 125. 




ChHHtian nations, aspiration of, 235. 


BiwDflTclt, 137. 




preaobiug, ooof^isions ot 211, 
Obriatianity a vast ocean, 147. 


flftwto of the world, 272. 




Boilenu and Fontaiao contrasted 


248. 


different aspeots of, 148. 


Book, function of the, 245. 




essence of, 37. 


BoBHUot on chflTity, 268. 




from a human point of view. 




145. 


the common beart), IIB. 




historical aspaotfl of, 103 


Brahms, 176. 




libaral, 166. 


hla dreun, 132. 




of dignity instead of hiunilUv, 






78. 


B[^-d«»y, dmle/a, 237. 








V. religion, 121. 


Bnddba, 174. 




task of, 3, 4, 33. 


method of, 287. 




tme, BS. 






{aiurcli and State, proper alms oli 268. 


Buddhist tendency of Amiel, 12 






Buis9on, 156. 




Qeneveso people. 272. 
Cbnrches (the) snd Jesus, 1 40. 




of 


Churchyard, redectians in a, 215. 


eqaalitj, 103. 
















inflnenca of, 103. 


Catholicium, 42. 




avihsation, oomipUng tandancy of. 


essenue of, 06. 




367. 


and revolution, 169. 




confounded with the inner life. 


C(««eriM-diW»Hm»M,Chfrbuliez, 7S. 


42. 


OellSriflr on St. Jamea, 24. 




in the light of religion, 104. 


Chance and Providence, 187. 




Claparide, Bdouard, 131. 


OhangB not improvement, 113. 




Classification of men, twofold, 2SS. 


porsiBteacB in, 170. 




CleanthuB, 158. 


mlea tbe world, 07. 




Cleoas, modem, 96. 


ChanBeable cbaraclJir, Amial's. 


126, 


Clever folk deflnad, 249. 


135 




Clflvoraess, nBRstirfl cbaraBtar of. 


(Ibaracter, how to judge, 281, 




134. 






160. 




chief problem, 267. 


and wUl, AuLiol'B lack of, 81 




Cobesion essential to society, 124. 


Chiiril)', democratic character of. 


257. 


Comic poets, rtlt of the, £36. 


CliHr..., 18B. 




Common sense, 34. 






11. the ideal, 57. 


auil RoDsaaau, 66. 




rebaiiion against, 214. 
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Common sense worship, 20. 
Commnne of Paris, 186. 
Compliance, good-humoured, 208.- 
Composition, Amiel's laborious, 225. 

the process of, 248. 
Comi>ound character of Amiel, 158. 
Condorcet's theory, 41. 
Conflict, man*8 perpetual, 240. 
Conscience, 199. 

abdication of the, 170. 
appeal o^ 8, 10. 
V. clevemess, 236. 
corruption of the, 107. 
and faith, 48, 49. 
and history, 16. 
individualised by, 114. 
V, reality, 165. 
V. taste, 259. 
the voice of God, 258. 
Consciousness compared to abook,218. 
* Consideration,' definition of, 222. 

unsought by Amiel, 223. 
Constant, Benjamin, 222. 
Contemplation, Amiel's milieu, 136. 
contrasted with action, 136. 
passionate temperament incap- 
able of, 130. 
Contentment, 278. 
apostolic, 142. 
and submission, 218. 
Contradictory aspirations, 235. 
Contraries, marriage of, 227. 
Copp^, Fran9ois, 227. 
Coquerel, 156. 
Corinne, 63. 

Comeille's heroes, rdles not men, 89. 
Courage, Amiel's want of, 204. 
Creation, the act of, 226. 
Credulity, freedom from, 124. 
Creed, Amiel's want of a, 209. 
Critic, the, 34. 

the conscientious, 68. 
the true, 157, 162, 249, 250, 
253. 
Critical faculty, abuse of the, 51. 

lucidity, 195. 
Criticism a gift, 250. 
indiflFerent, 87. 
Cross, apotheosis of the, 167, 168. 

(one's) made heavier by repul- 
sion, 5. 
Crowd (the) and the individual, 114. 
instinct and passion of the, 212. 



Crowd worship, 102. 
Crucifixion, the, 167. 
Culture, modem, 253. 
Cynic, egotism of the, 178. 

Dantb, 37. 

in hell, 109. 
Darwinism, 245. 

counterpoised by equality, 259. 

inconsistencies of, 235. 
Dead and living, the, 215. 

want of respect for the, 79. 
Death, 46. 

Amiel's anticipation of, 289. 
290, 291, 292. 

anticipation of, 251, 252. 

certainty of, 75. 

death of, 167. 

speculations respecting, 213. 
De Candolle, 141. 

Democracy unfavourable to high art, 
131. 

evil results of, 141. 

fickleness of, 185. 

fiction of, 104, 185. 

results of, 270. 

weakness of, 177. 
Democratic era, 14, 102, 103, 104. 
Demos, stupidity of, 185. 
Dependence and liberty, 120. 
Depersonalisation, Amiel's, 275. 
Descartes on fame, 234. 
Desert, the traveller of the, 265. 
Desolation and daylight, 201. 
Despair, resignation of, 219. 
Despotic government and intellectual 

anarchy, 124. 
Despotism, 120. 

and materialism, 27. 

of Russia, 55. 
Detritus of past eras, 205. 
Diderot, 139. 
*Die unto sin,' 71. 
Discontentment, 68. 
Discouragement, Amiel's sin, 81. 
Discrimen ingeniorum, 38. 
Disraeli's LothavTf 169. 
Distilled history, 231. 
Divine, glimpses of the, 48. 

and human union, 147. 

will, acceptation of the, 238. 
Divinity, multiplication of, 277. 
Doctor, the model, 208. 
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Dootom, oanMB ot thtdr niisUkM, 207. 




Dolliir, Ihe almighty, 167. 


Epieunia, 262. 


DouUb, > cbsracteriitio of parfootioii, 




100, 


Equality a bad principle. 96, 103. 


Doublft-faced lifB, 10. 


dootrinea, 186. 


Doubt, n. 


ot functions, Americsji, 167. 


and >thelaiii, 147. 


rssnlta of, 13, 14, 141, 267. 






Dau.lati'8 Let^ta el MSIanga, £82- 


269. 


23i. 




DrsgmiRy anabol, S6fl. 


'Errare, humaoum est,' 26B. 


Dream-aspect of lifD, SB. 


Error, emancipation frnm, 19S. 


Dreaming, 69. 


Errors, moral and psychologioal, 211. 


Dreamland and action. 289. 


fiMmp™in«,277. 


Dreams, 146. 


Esoteric beauty, 189. 


holpfulneas of, 80. 


Esprit defined, 254. 


Duped, fear of being, 147. 


Essay, function o( the, 246. , 


Dupea, mantal, 228. 


Etrangina, Amiel-s. 228. 






^K Duty, 3, 10, ao, 70, 178, 282. 




^^1 double powBT 0^ 4. 


ignored by Pelletnn, 41, 


^^H ignored by both eqnalitj and 


by V. Hugo, 90. 


^H Darwinium, 2&9. 




H negative, 180. 


Example, a good, 186. 


■ and pleasure, 224. 


importance of, 25. 


H power of tbe idea of, 86. 




^1 the liumiui pole-star, 1 33. 


208. 


^m the sign of nobilitj-, 120. 






ive, 210. 


^B and trh), IIS. 




■ V. the individual, 271. 


Ertremes, reconoiliation of, 197. 


^r Dying, vorda and looka of the, 145, 




^ 146. 


FAlli-urHDBD!fB9S, iirity of, SM, 




Fairy tales, their trwth, 21. 


EisT and West contraated, 112, 113. 


Pais a qim dm, advieme jutfcm^ 




258. 


of, 121. 


Faith defined, 192. 




has no proofs, 263. 


Effect, the miafortnna ot Victor Hugo, 




Bl. 


of the present, the, 2S4. 


Effort at modern morality, 180. 


and science, 169. 


Ego, Olapar^de's view of the, 131. 


and trath, 192. 


Egotism, 14, 17. 


F^se flag of Chrialflndom, 2U. 


Bigbteenth centnry oritiaiam, 211. 


originality, 242. 


Kmorson'i ideal, 17, 21. 


Bbaroe. Amiel's, 204. 


English children, 196. 


Fame, achievement of, 2S4. 


homes, attractiveness of, 185. 


Family life, valne of, IM. 


Enelishmon, twofold character of. 


Fanatics, Indian, 146. 


118. 


Faatmtm. how to aroid, 377. 




Faust, 70, 


two forms of, 302. 


Feeliug V. Irony, 236. _J^^M 




precedes will, 40. ^^^H 




respect for, 22. ^^^H 
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Feeling, suppression of, 178, 182. 

the bread of angels, 107. 

and thought, 201. 
Feminine nature, infirmity of the, 

202. 
Festinat ad eventum, 294. 
Fenerbach, 12. 

Feuille Centrale de Zofingent 277. 
FicU Justitia, pereat mundus, 165. 
Fichte, 17, 132. 
Finite and infinite, 215. 
Fldnerie, 24. 

Flattery of the multitude, 212. 
Fog, poetry of, 117. 
Fontaine's defects and beauties, 242. 
Fontan^, 156. 
Fools, behaviour towards, 46. 
Force, external, 235. 
Forces, opposing, 54. 
Fragmentary contemplation, 253. 
France, Christianity in, 243. 

^indamental error of,. 202. 

V. Gtoneva, 276. 

and Germany, 183. 

philosophic superficiality of, 42. 

the centre of tiie world, 130. 
Francis of Assisi, 123. 
Frankness and self-knowledge, women 

deficient in, 146. 
Freethinkers, puerility of the, 170. 
Freethought, republic of, 211. 
French Academy, eloquence of the, 
221. 

drama, an oratorical tourna- 
ment, 89. 

and German literature con- 
trasted, 139. 

ignorance of liberty, 172. 

literary method, 172. 

love of aesthetics, 245. 

mind, 84, 219. 

philosophy, 64. 

poets, modem, 248. 

symbolical authority of the, 
172. 

republicanism, 175. 

vivacity of the, 89. 
Friends, choice of, 284. 
Fatnre state, mystery of the, 127, 
167. 

Gaibtt and sadness, 249. 
Galiani, 189. 



Gallery, playing to the, 220, 223. 
Galley-slaves, modem, 180. 
Geneva, appeal to, 272. 

characteristics of, 273. 

V. France, 276. 

oath of old, 287. 
Genevese Liberalism, 65. 
Genghis Khan, 266. 
Genius and talent, 60. 

writers o^ 161. 
Gentleman defined, 117-119. 

the Shibboleth of England, 117. 
German and French literature con- 
trasted, 139. 

novels, 181. 

society, vulgarity of, 181. 

thinkers', their repugnance to 
public life, 31. 
Germanic mind, tendency of the, 246. 
Germans, artistic devotion of the, 246. 

the, masters of the philosophy 
of life, 54. 
Germany and France, 183. 
G^rms of good and bad in every heart, 

101. 
Gkthsemane, 290. 
Ghost, Amiel a living, 279. 
Gifts considered acquisitions, 26. 
Gioberti on the French mind, 219. 
Oioconda, Id, 227, 253. 
Glory of God, 238. 
Glow-worm, 26. 
Gk)d, conmiunion with, 1. 

conquest of, 44, 52. 

harmony with, 128, 142. 

life in, 96. 
*God and my right,' 118, 196. 

and Nature contrasted, 112. 

recognition of, 170. 

submission to, 116, 219, 288. 
289, 294, 296. 

will of, 216. 
God's love and chastisement, 261. 

omnipresence, 228. 

perfection, 179. 
Goethe, 20. 

contrasted with Rousseau, 111. 

on fame, 234. 

on self-obscurity, 83. 
Goethe's want of soul, 187. 

complex nature, 187. 
* Good news ' of Christianity, 147. 
' Good society,' 181. 



H INDEX ^^1 


^^H Gooi!, anm of, perhnpB ilvrnys the 


Hegel, 98,211, 230. ^^ 


^H HUDO, 142. 


and LeibnitE, 184. 


^H victor; or, 106,1^2. 


Heim, Charles, 122, 145. 

Heine and Lamennius oontrasted, 1 


^H Goodness and beauty, 236. 


^M character of, 257. 


neraolitus, aayingof, 198, 


^H conquests of, 246. 


Herder's LickitiraMen, 160. 


^m philosophy of, 214. 


Hermits and the world, 248. 


^M the truest judge, 281. 


HflrDiam, 4. 


^M Ooapfl, AraiBl-B behef m the, 210, 


Hindoo ganing, the, 224. 


^H blBsabigB<>fthB,140. 


Him'a three principles, 169, 


^B the ffaraoZ, 14E. 


Historical jnsticG, tardiD«ffl of, 19 




law of tempesta, 267. 


^1 QroRt men, 113. 




^B and emiOl things, 227. 


three viewa oC, 149. 


^^V QrMkB,cIuuigeBluchaFBcfflrofthe,110i 


varied viewa of, 137. 


H lessons from the, 32. 


Holiness v. lihorty, 13fl. 1 


^1 Grief, luinry of, 192. ' 


reqnlaitea for, 207. 


H ™ults of, 47, 


Hope and duty, 133. 


■ OrielB which cannot be shared, 2S8. 


influence of, 171. 


Growing old, 278. 


aud melancholy, 2ia 




not forbidden, 216. 


Haiert non haieri. 38. 




Habit. Amie! a creature of, 115, 


Horace, 243. 


Habits, life a tiaBUe of, 6. 


Hugo, Victor, a Galliciaed Spaiiin 




92. 




his eia^gra^tions, 240. 


Miiiulfltivfl, 4*. 




defined, 262. 


hia literary and "ntenic pMl 


dreanis about, 57. 


91, 92. 


enjoyment of, 28. 


hie MUfrabla, 90. 


iropoMible, 115. 


Pari), 240. 


puranit of, 151. 


Human aud Divine anion, 147. 


the best, 239. 


life, the three modes of (lofia 


nniversal yearoing for, 261, 


thought, speech), 97. 


Hannouy, 106. 


parsonaUty ignored. 62, 


blessiugB of, 180. 


iolidarity, 120. 


longing for, 259. 


Hnmaniam and religion. 11, 11 


HBTtmann, 190. 


of Cherbuljez, 98. 


hia PkUosuphy of the Uncm- 


Hamanity, a higher atand«rf of, 1« 


xiout, 182. 


benefactora and maatenof, H 






211. 
Head and heart, 11, 


Ideal of, 14. 


Healing power of life, 88. 


284, 


Health, frailty of, 7B. 


tonghnesH of, ISH. 


loBB of, 217. 


Hnmboldt, 18B, 




Humility precedes repentanoe, ^ 


and the outar world, 184. 




Heart and inteUeot, 250, 277. 


Humorist, tba true, 134. 


the mainapring of lif B, 104,117. 


Ilyacintte. Pba, 201. 


yeamingaofthe, 116. 


Hypocrisy and ileceptioiit 9!^H 


Heartless booifl, 281. 




Heavenly momenta, 188. 


Ideal conceptions, SSfti^^^^| 



raDEx 



31J 



Ideal, diminution of the, 155. 

malady of the, 56. 

V. material, 102. 

V. real, 21, 27, 28, 105. 

thirst for the, 262. 
Ideals, hypocritical, 280. 
Ideas, anarchy of, 238. 

formation of, 226. 
m-health, Amiel's, 218, 229. 
Ill-nature, conquest of, 282. 
Illness, summonses of, 75. 
Illusion, benefit of, 172. 
Illusions, human, 138, 151, 268. 
Illustrious men, disappearance o^ 8. 
Imagination v, character, 9. 

enfranchised, 197, 198. 

influence of, 161. 

of Rousseau, 110. 
Immortality, belief in, 132. 

consolations of, 209. 

and annihilation, 72. 
Impersonality, 161. 

temptations of, 255. 
Indecision, 61. 

Amiel's, 244. 
Independence, Amiel's, 286. 

twofold aspect of, 164. 
Independent thought of Greneva, 276. 
Indifference of cultivated classes, 178. 
Indignation, incapacity for, 192. 
Individual and society, 268. 

(the) V. duty, 270. 
Individualism an absurdity, 139. 

epoch of, 119. • 

and equality, 13. 

evils of, 258. 
Individuality = character and tempera- 
ment, 160. 

rarity of, 247. 
Inevitable, Amiel's resignation to the, 
237. 

acceptance of the, 268. 

the, 231. 
Infallibility of judgment rare, 162. 
Infinite, communion with the, 21, 22. 

penetration of the, 269. 

thirst for the, 271. 
Infinites, infinity of, 179. 
Influence of men of action, 269. 
Injustice, Amiel too sensitive to, 287. 
Inner life essential, 113, 
Instinct precedes feeling, 40. 
Institutions, capacity o^ 177. 



Instruction and amusement, 259. 
Insubordination, increase of, 103. 
Intellect, aristocratic character of the, 
257. 

and heart, 249-278. 

religion of, 11. 

and stupidity, 237. 
Intellectualism, 199. 
Interests, want of, 130. 
International influences, 188. 
IntemcUioncUef the, 185. 
Introspection, 184. 
Intuition, 281. 

Invalid, individuality of every, 207. 
Invisible, the universal witness to the, 

260. 
Involution, 238. 
Irony, law of, 235. 

Irreparable, thought of the, 128, 150. 
IsftiSf the modem, 274. 
Italy, Christianity in, 243. 

Jansenists v. Jesuits, 262. 
Jesuits V. Jansenists, 262. 
Jesus and the churches, 140. 

and Socrates, 11. 

comprehension of, 3, 4. 

faith of, 147. 
Job's murmurings, 295 ; trials, 53. 
Jocelyn and FatU et Virginief tender- 
ness and purity o^ 85, 86. 
John ffcUi/ax, OerUleman, 117. 
Joubert, 6, 7. 

Doudan's resemblance to, 232. 
Journal, Amiel's estimate of his, 231. 

fimction of the private, 19, 244, 
245. 
Joy expressed by tears, 109. 
•Judaism of nineteenth century, 3. 
Judgment, impersonality o^ 60. 

of character, 281. 

self-interested, 178. 

and understanding, 188. 
Justice defined, 245. 

forgetfulness of, 178. 

V. love, 166. 

will ultimately prevail, 293. 

Kant's radicale BSse, 164. 
Kindness and wanness incompatible, 
257. 
the principle of tact, 16. 
Krause's religious serenity, 20. 
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life, the Divine, 27. ^^ 


Laborious lives, 177. 


the true, 2S5. 


Labour queation unsolved. 33. 


lanaoitrof. 288. 


Ifl Bmjire, 248. 


V. logic, 204, 205. 


Ui FoQtaino, 233. 


Light and beauty, 92. 




without warmth, IL 


hh PrOudei, 220. 


Linltofhumanity, the, 260. 


bis dklike of FoBt^e, 243. 


Literary ambition, Amiera, 245. 






^^^ coutrnated with Heihe, 156. 


J^41. 




genOmmyin. 




Literature and Bcience, 182. 


^^H Lost words and looks of the dyiug, 


Little things, inflneuM of. 187. 


^H 


Logic B. life, 204, 205. 


^^ Latent gBnius, 70. 


'Lorelei.' 246. 


LaUn world, tiio, 184, 248. 


Loti^ 139. 




Lovable, Amlal's taite for the, 277. 


]M«, eternity of, 260. 


Love, 19, 61. 


Lectures, Amid's, 261. 


a young gtrl'a, 218. 






Legouvi'a fToiJil) el nosJlUa, 2S8. 


and knowledge, 11. 


Uibnitz, 162. 


and holiness, power of. 165. 


V. Hegel, 184. 


eminanUy religious, 94, 127. 


Mid Spinoja, 292. 


t«ndeuoy to postoona, 146. 


Lcssiug's principle, 45. 


V. jnaiioc, 90, 168. 


Lelter sad epirit, 27. 


woman's aupramo antbority, 1 81 


UtWrs, Studied, 254. 


Ludan and Angustine coutruled, 28( 


Levaller, tho modern, BB. 


Lnck, good, 137. 


^^ Levelling down, 141. 


Lntber on liumanity, 186. 






^H Liberty and religion, IGS. 


MiDNKSS defined, 199, 27S. 




Malfl, 176, 198, 199. 




MalignitT of the world, 237. 


^M ia Ood, 37. 




^H po9Bibk suppiesflion of, 17D, 


' Man ■ in essence and principle, 834. 


^B llie true liiends of, 171. 


the true, 27. 


^H true, 285. 




^H V. autLority, 153. 


Manon on Woman, 164, 


^H V. holiiieBa, 13S. 


Many, the, and tha few. 120. 


^H Idle, aim of, 44. 


Marcus Anrellus, aim of. 98. 


^H a culvary, 71. 




^B > 'li™'°> 131, 


Martyra, 149. 


^B a perpetual combst, 2R5. 


Masaes, frivolity of the, 113. 


^H brevity of, B7, 112, 115, 12S, 




^H 150, 174, 176, 229. 




^H deSnition of, 231. 


Material resnlta, 285. 


^^H dia'arent sEpects of, ISO. 








^H frailty of, 265. 


genea. 88. 




V. aenanona minds, 54. 


^^H melancholy aspect of, 93. 


Sluy, caprices of, 154. 


^H ocean of, 39. 


Mi'diocrity, eraof, 13. 


^^H troi^er treattueut of. 268. 


the result of equality, HI 
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Meditation, joys of silent, 263. 
Melancholy, Amiel's tendency to, 125, 
128, 143, 174, 176, 181, 182, 
216, 223, 224. 

and hope, 210. 

below the surface, 46. 

universality of, 102. 
Memories, painful, 250. 
Memory a catacomb, Amiel's, 274. 

deficient, 52. 
Men and things, Amiel's relation to, 84. 
Mephistopheles, weakness of, 178. 
M^rim^e's letters to Panizzi, 293. 
Method in religion, secondary, 121. 
Michelet, 42. 

Milieu, a wholesome, 239. 
Millennium, the, 293. 
Mind and soul, 228. 

and the infinite, 255. 

described, 276, 280. 

forms and metamorphoses of (the 
one subject of study), 2. 

not phenomenal, 228. 

science of, 214. 

the march of, 292. 
Minds, abstract and concrete, 37. 

well-governed, 131. 
Minors in perpetuity, 170. 
Miracles, 193. 

MisirableSy Victor Hugo's, 90. 
Misspent time, 222. 
Mist and sunshine, 117. 
Misunderstandings, 2, 125. 
Modem man, character of the, 113. 
'Modem spirit,' the, 187. 
Modesty, 34. 

' Moi,' the central consciousness, 229. 
Moli&re, 243. 

on reasoning, 180. 
Monad, the human, 204. 
Monads, conscious, 232. 
Mongol invasion, 267. 
Monod, Adolphe, 14. 
Montaigne, 243. 
Montesquieu, 203. 

saying of, 212. 
Moonlight reflections, 210. 
Moralists, sugar, 259. 
Moral law, reconciliation of faith and 
science by the, 209. 

philosophy of Geneva, 276. 

V. natural, 165. 

V. physical science, 214. 



Morals, psychology and system of, 36. 
Morning and evening conditions, 35. 
Mortification, 168. 

Mozart and Beethoven contrasted, 40. 
' Much ado about nothing,' 229. 
Mulock, Miss, 117. 
Multitude, flattery of the, 211. 
Music, Wagner's, depersonalised, 61, 
62. 
effects of, 165. 
Musician, the modem, 242. 
Musset on De Laprade, 266. 
Mystery of Providence, 137. 
Mysticism, so-called, 45. 

Napoleon, 137. 

National competitions, 142. 

types, 119. 

preferences unknown to Amiel, 
241. 
Nationalities, ancient and modem, 43. 

imply prejudice, 87. 

Quinet's studies of, 77. 
Nationality and the State, 60. 
Nations, destinies of (.^schylus), 200. 
Natural man, the, 164. 

V. moral, 165. 
Naturalist thinkers (^vo-urof), 214. 
Nature, Amiel's enjoyment of, 128, 
140, 144, 151, 173, 188, 217, 
220, 221, 245, 260, 260, 264, 
276, 280. 

eiyoyment of, 3, 12, 21, 22, 23, 
29, 33, 45, 46, 63, 82, 83, 84. 
100, 106. 

continuity of, 277. 

V, conventions, 246. 

and Gk)d contrasted, 112. 

the kindly voice of, 280, 

the law of, 166. 

without man, 62. 

worship of, 187. 
Naville, Ernest, 64. 

on The Eternal Life, 72-74. 
Neckar, the river, 82. 
NeckerdeSaussure, Madame, 270,275. 
Negative minds, danger of, 87. 
Neo-Hegelians, 10. 
New birth, the, 71. 
Nicole and Pascal, 161. 
Nihilism, Russian, 185. 
Nirvana, 264. 
Nobility, trae, 117. 



^H ^^1 


^H Nobility and vulgarltf, 102. 


Passions. Ufa of the, 49. ^^^| 


^H Normal, the, to he choBoD, QIO. 


conquest of the, 88. ■ 


^^1 North, poetry of tho, 33. 


Poat, poetry of the, 114. 


^H Nostalgia of happiness, SP. 


Reminiscences of the, 105. 10 


^H Nothing IB iDst, 87. 


the inlerpratar of tho press 


^H Nothingneaa, 172. 


203. 


^H mui'B, 17S, 17e. 


woman, Oib priestess of tfi 


^H reiiliflation or, S7, 58. 


200, 


^P 


Pathos and heauty, 69. 


■^H Obedience the chief marb of religion, 


Patience, the test of virtue, 118. 


IT £18. 


Peace, 240. 


Obermimn. 163. 


true. 128. 


Obliviou iTinn's portion, 265. 


twofold aspect of. 207. 


■ ' ObacoTB self, the, 58. 


Pedantic books, 139. 


^^ OhstidBcy, 74. 


Pelletan's Frofimon drfii. 41. 


^K Odyssey, the dj.iue, 28. 


Pena6e writers. 3. 


^H Old age, 2E0. 


/■BBseroJo, AmieVs, 144. 


^H OUT Tlews clearest in, 263. 


People, emotion of the, 273. 


^H Old, the art of growing, 218. 


Perfection as an end, 122. ■ 


^■^ Olirier'a Chansana du Soir, 180. 




^V OpinioQ, 18. 


of God, 179. -^^^H 


^H ajid heUef, 283. 


seaicb 51i ^^^^^H 


^K too much despised by Amiel, 


Fa-iiflagr, 2S1. ^^H 


^1. 


Pessimism, 190. ^^M 






^H Orators, 202. 


Amiel-S tendency tO, 128. 


^H Older, 7i. 


Mpleaaness of, 161. 


^^H attempts at, 256. 


Petijfi'e poems, 266. 


^^^B harmoay with universal, ^^0. 


Pharisaical people, 272. 


^H and law, 175. 




^^H the only poaitlTe good, 262. 




^H Oriental elemeut, honafit of the, 113. 


Philosophy defined, 195. 


m^M happiness, 263. 


and religion, 169. 


IT Originality, modem lack of, E47. 


Physical b. moral aoienee. 211. 


ridicule the result of, 213. 


Piety defined, 258. 


Ori^aa all eecret, 226. 




Ill 1 Outaide and inside, 12, 27, i6, 220. 


Pity, Mhihition of, 248. 


1^^ Overrating, result of, ISl. 


and contempt, 138. 


^^L Oxygen and azote, hnman, 237. 


Plaid, the Mvalnmt, 106. 


^B 


Plato V. Saint Paul, 184. 


^H FaiK, 50, 53. 


Plato's Dialogva. 40. 


^V and comfort, 15. 


Playthings of the world. 120. 


^^ Pantheism, 117. 


Pleaanre and dnty, 224. 


ofEransB, 194. 


Plotinna and Proolus, rialwiot !H 
Plntolstry, 167. 


ParadlBe, echoes of, 165. 


Ill Pandol, 110. 


Poetry flayed hy aciauM. 18i 


^H Paris, the French townsman's aiis,130. 


of childhood uid tnum « 
78. 


^H Pascal, 236. 


^^H and Nicole, 161. 


the expression of > ami, $» 




Taints, straining atler, 226. 


^^ Passion and reason, 177. 


Political libertT of England. !21. 


PaEsionleas man, the, 61. 


windbags, 25S. 
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Politician, aim of the honest, 212. 

Popular harangues, 202. 

Portraits and wax figures contrasted, 

252. 
Poverty a crime in England, 118. 
Practical life, Amiel unsuited for, 

158. 
Prayer, blessings of, 258. 
Prejudice essential to nationalities, 
87. 

better than doubt, 87. 
Prestige^ French worship of, 183. 
Pride and discouragement, 5. 

moral and religious > 280. 

two conditions of, 45. 
Priesthood, domination of the, 170. 
Prince Vitaie, Cherbuliez, 97, 
Principiis cbsta, 164. 
Privilege only temporary, 283. 
Professor, obligations of a, 223. 
Professorial lectures, 261. 
Progress, absolute and relative, 210. 

results of, 284. 

Victor Hugo's religion of, 90. 
Protestant v. Catholic countries, 169. 
Protestantism defined, 121. 

advance guard of, 156. 

historical, 156. 
Protestants, liberal, 156. 
Proudhon, 110. 

his axiom, 191. 
Providence, 216. 
Province defined, 274. 
Psychological study, AmieVs aptitude 

for, 158. 
Psychologist, the, 184. 
Psychology, applied, 229, 230. 
Jhtnctum scUienSf 280. 
Punishment softened by faith, 53. 

QxTANTiTATiVB and qualitative, 42. 

Quinet, 42. 

Quintilian, saying of, 202. 

XIabelais, 243. 
Xiacine, 88, 91. 
Iladical jugglery, 211. 
Xlain, the country in, 189. 
liationalisra, 78. 
tleady-made ideas, 45. 
Heal and ideal, 105, 262. 
Itealism in painting, 252. 
suppression of, 182. 






Reality and appearance, 220. 

character with no sense of, 
130. 
Reason and passion, 177. 
Reconciliation and Christianity, 261. 
Redeemed, motive power of the, 147. 
Regenerate man, 164. 
Reinvolution, psychological, 279. 
Religion and liberty, 169. 

and philosophy, 153, 156, 169. 

and piety contrasted, 102. 

indestructible, 124. 

life in God, 153. 

phases of, 258. 

refreshing power of, 113. 

and Utilitarianism, 234. 

without mysticism, 80. 
Religions, multitude of, 138. 

effect of political, 243. 
Religious man, the (an intermedi- 
ary), 239. 

views, Amiers, 290. 
Reminiscences, vague, 93. 
Renaissance, the, Fontaine's hori- 
zon, 243. 
Renan, 139. 

his object, style, 245. 
Renan's Les EvangileSt 245. 

Vie de Jesus, 188. 

St. Paid, 157. 
MerU and Atala, Ch&teaubriand's, 66, 

67. 
Renunciation, benefit of, 286. 
Repentance and sanctification too 
exclusively preached, 80. 

simple, 168. 
Republic, the normal, 274. 
Repugnance, Amiel's twofold, 272. 
Resignation, manly, 22. 
Responsibility 9. 

dread of, 30. 
Restlessness, Amiel's, 55-57. 
Reveries, 22-24. 
R^ville, 156. 
Revolt instinctive, 164. 
Revolution and Catholicism, 169. 

V. liberty, 175. 
Ridicule, fear of, 213. 
Right apart from duty, a compass 

with one leg, 25r 
Rights, abstract, 258. 
River, a beautiful life compared to- a, 
278. 
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^^ Roads, hleh »nd CToaa, 210, 


Sea, the, 205, ^I^^H 


RBU, oiir twofold, 291. 




Itoinanca peoples, the, 54. 


Secietau's philoaopliy, 116.^^^H 




Seurets, hidden, 47. ^^^1 


on Hegara logic. 84. 


Beed-sowing, 24. ^^H 






iin nniMator in all thinga, 111. 






-apprOTalandself-canlflmpt, 4S 


moDt, 109. 


-conquest, 70. 


iia regwd for style, 246. 


-contempt, caoBsaiVB, 180. 


on wvsgB lifn 227. 


conyeraation with, 244. 


Rnge'B DU Academic, 10, 12, 




Ruaainn national character, E4. 


■diatniat, Amiel's, 49, 61,79. 12a 










Sadness and gaiety, 249. 




St. Erremond, 243. 




Jamee'a Epistle, 24. 


■intereat v, truth, 148. 


Jehu's Gospel, 3. 


-love, 48, 60. 


^H Martin's summer, 33. 




^H Paul and St. John, 14. 


-renewal, 186. 


^H Paul and Plato. 184. 


-rennnciation, 2, fil, 67, 149. 


^V Blmon and Bayle, 161. 




^^ Sdnte-BanTe, 180, 161, 222, 232, 


neaa, 118. 


Saintly aldifimy. 147. 


■sacrilice, 177, 217. 


Sanctifloation Implies martyrdom. 


Semahness and individual rlghta, 258 


70. 


SaDaca, IBS. 


Sarcasm, repuliivmeas of, 281. 


SenEatlOQ, natnre of, 131, 


Batjin, possible conversion of, 108. 


SensoHum atmmmit of nature, 2711. 


thBtatharofllas, 107. 


Separation of modern sooiety, 1 78. 


his territory, 78. 








^_ Satirist, the, 134. 


Sei, the virtue of, 166. 


^M Savair'Bivre,i82. 


Shadow and snbstance, 219. 


^B BcepUdsm and intellactnal tudopend- 


Shakespeare, 88, 


H once, 124. 


Siafarfs, Lonise, La Sloiqwt. 107. 


^r Schelling, 132. 


Silence and rqioae, 130. 




effect of, 21. >^^ 


Scherer, 20. 122. 139, J62, 176. 


of nature, 278, ^^^^1 




Sin, deliiutioD of, 1 61. ^^^H 




frivoloua idea of, IBft},^^^| 


79. 


pardon of, 147. ^^^H 


^m Schleiemacher, 78, 186. 


the cardinal quuUtRbV^^^^I 




Singing, matlc. Si. 4^^H 


^^B Saholastkiam, 194. 


Sismondi, ^^H 




Sivaism, 191. ^^^H 


^H his pessimism, 208. 


Slavery, 83. ^^ 


^B Sciouce and faith, 169, 192, £09. 


Sleep, 38. I 


^H and literature, 181, 


Soap-hubbla symbol, 265. 1 


^H and religion, 214. 


Social charity and harsh josHce, M J 


^H sad wisdom, 104. 




^B •"'^^ of' 338. 


Society, 182. ^^J 


^^M weaknew of, SI. 


and the Indlvldnal, S8W^^^| 
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Socii Dei sumus (Seneca), 153. 
Socrates and Jesus, 11. 
Solitariness of life, 58. 
Solitary life, Amiers, 68, 
Solitude, human, 289. 
Soul, abyss of the, 179. 

and mind, 228. 
Sonl, dominical state of the, 263. 
ghosts of the, 93. 
history of a, 231. 
three powers of the (counsel, 
judgment, and action), 51. 
Soul's wants ignored by the Church, 

80. 
Southern Europe, statesmen of, 170. 

theatre, masks of the, 88. 
Sparrenhom, ascent of the, 173. 
Speech, mystery of, 24. 
Spinoza, 49. 

and Leibnitz, 292. 
Spirit, voice of the Holy, 240. 
Spiritual existence, 255. 
Spontaneity, the question of, 184. 
Stael, Madame de, 222, 225. 
on nationalities, 241. 
her VAllemagnet 275. 
Stahl's Les histaires de mon Parrain, 

259. 
State, the model, 183. 

true foundations of a, 178. 
Statistical progress and moral decline, 
13. 

endhal, 182. 
'cism, 214. 

and suicide, 132. 
the, 49. 
282. 

of opposing forces, 259. 
and intellect, 237. 
:an's main object, 245. 
i history, 43. 

•7 and objectivity, 15, 32, 
62, 84. 

Derience, 131. 
, 102. 

defeat, 121. 
.es not helpful, 268. 
by and taste, 233. 
s«, 137. 
ering, way of, 180. 
produces depth, 163. 
triumph of, 167. 
result of, 216. 



Suffering, universality of, 261. 
Sunshine and mist contrasted, 117. 
Supernatural, the, 121, 193. 
Swiss critics, 64. 

ungracefulness of the, 141. 
Sybarites, modem, 259. 
Symbols, decay of, 282, 283. 
Sympathy, 12. 

and criticism, 254. 

moral, 190. 

of Amiel, 123. 

with our fellows, 139. 
Symphonic pictures, Berlioz's, 242. 
Synonyms, passion for, 243« 
Systems defined, 111. 

Taoitus v. the chroniclers, 243. 
Tact, measure, and occasion, 249. 
Taine on the Ancien MSgime, 226. 
Taine's English Literature, 181. 
Talent and genius, 60. 

triumphs of, 110. 
Tamerlane, 267. 

Taste ignored in Grerman aesthetics, 
182. 

V, conscience, 259. 
Teaching, successful, 179. 

the art of, 101. 
Tears and joy, 168. 

origin of, 108. 
Temperament, character, and indi- 
viduality, 160. 
Temptation our natural state, 164. 
Temptations, etc, never ending, 116. 
Tenderness towards our neighbours, 

248. 
Thales, hylozoism of, 226. 
Theism, Christian, 121. 
Theory and practice, 15, 56. 
Thought and feeling, 202. 

a kind of opium, 61. 
Time, flight of, 86, 150. 
Timidity, Amiel's, 159, 225. 

and pride, Amiel's, 81. 
Tocqueville, 13. 

on ol>edience, 124. 
*To every man his turn,* 277. 
Too late, 106. 
Tiippfer, 24. 

his tourist class, 130. 
Totality, Amiel's tendency to, 158. 
Tradition v. force, 103. 
Trial and duty,- 116. 
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^^ Trial*, B3. 


War rumonn. leS^M^fflHH 


TriLB love deBned. 284. 


Wariness and kindneaa Ineo^^Q 


Truth «.<! MTor, 34. 


2S7. 


and tBith, 19a, X93. 


Wasted life. 106. 


^^ oonnnon fear of, 148. 


Watolwords of the people, 27!, 


^^1 ideatlficatioii with, it. 


'We'fllwflys right, 213. 


^^M rKn\j songht for, 239. 


WeaJt, charity towarfs the, B87. 


^^M the test of religion, 231. 


Weather, caprices of the, 99. 


^^M TruLhfnlnesii, 17. 


Weber, Dr. George, 82. 


^H Truths, pbiloRophfc, 226, 227. 


Weltgsia, the, 293. 


^^H Turin, 42. 


WdlmMs, the, 128. 


^^H TwantiBth century, newspaper of the, 


West and Bast eontrasUd, 112, 113.' 


■ 


Whole, aenae of the, 84. 


UoLlHNB BDd beauty, ISO. 


180. • 




' Whom the gods love die young." 1 1 








Will. Enghind the country <rf; lia 


^^ the ait of, lie. 




^^1 things, reqniaitea for, SGI. 


preceded by feeling and instinK 


^^m Unexpected, the, 52. 


40. 


^H Unfinished, th«, 112. 


the, 63. 


^H Unions, a mystery ia all, 237. 


Winter in SiHtseriand, 264. 


^^H Unity of action, AmleVa naut of, 


Wisdom, 05. 


^m 


the heritage of the few, 1T7. 


^H or BTecJ^hing, 49. 


Wisdom's two halves, 198. 


^B Universal suffrage. 212. 


Wit, Dondan\ 332. 


^^B Univeree, diiTBrent relations of Ihu, 




38. 


Jl^H 


Unknoira. domain of the, 263. 


aud man contrasted, H^^H 




Woman's faitlifal heart, ML^^^H 


1 Usefulneaa. Amiei's rtouhta M to Ilia, 


family influence, Idft^^^H 


^— 2-23. 224. 


Women, austere, 284. J^^^^l 


^K Utilitarian mnterialiem J 4. 




^H a 


Uanon's views oL l^^^^l 
never orators, 201, ^^^^1 


^^m Vaoherot's La Rdigm, 153. 


^V Vae ndi^. 265. 


Women's love, 13Bi ^^^^^^| 


^^ Vanity, the last aign of, 262. 


Words, careless use of, S^^^^H 


Vesta and Beelzebnb, 10. 


Work the flavour of life, i^^^H 


I'M rfirfmao. 71. 


Woild, meanness of the. ^^^^H 


Viaet, 31. 


Worship, humanity needi ^^^H 


his praise of weak things, 257. 


WoriJi, 74. ^^^H 


Virtue a tine gva mm, 177. 




Visionaries, good and bad, 38. 


Writing, the art of, 225 ^^^^H 


Voltttiio, 139, 243. 




1 Voltairiudam, 211. 


Yontin. secret of reamiid. ^^^^| 


^^_ Vulgarisation, cansea of modern, i!47. 


Youth and manhood, 23.;^^^H 


^^L Valgarity and nobility. 102, 


renewal of, 151. ^^^M 




I'evival of, 186. J^^^^^ 


^^H warnkb, ei. 


Youthfol impressioDi, 4^^^^H 


^^K Waut, sense of, G6. 


presumption, 210. ^^^^H 


^^m War, 231), 




^H uses of, sse. 


Zbko. 17, 2S2. ^^^H 
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